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Po.iticau philosophers have been familiar, at any rate since the 
day of Hobbes, with the idea that the best way of erecting and 
securing political power is for the people to “ confer all their 
individual power and strength upon one man or one assembly 
of men.” It is in this way, Hobbes urged, “wills will be 
reduced into one will, and every man acknowledge himself to 
-be the author of whatsoever is done by the ruler so con- 
stituted. . . . This is more than consent or concord; it is a 
real unity of them all in one and the same person, made by 
covenant of every man with every man, in such manner as if 
every man should say to every man: ‘I authorise and give 
up my right of governing myself to this man or this assembly 
of men, on this condition, that thou give up thy right to him 
and authorise all his actions in like manner.’” The “ multi- 
tude” so united is for Hobbes the Commonwealth, and the 
covenant thus made is the great “generation” of the great 
Leviathan, which, as he says, constitutes “our peace and 
defence.” 

Similarly the League of Nations would appear to aim at 
the “social contract” of a Commonwealth of Nations which 
should generate a super-Leviathan for a super-Common- 
wealth. It, too, is founded on a covenant. The essence of 
the covenant is an undertaking, on the part of all (in theory) 
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civilised nations, in cases of differences and quarrels with 
other nations, to appeal to law instead of to military force ; or 
at least to appeal to it in the first place, and to provide for a 
“cooling” interval in any case, before military measures are 
taken. But as there is a sovereign power of Leviathan to 
compel obedience to the law as administered in the Courts of 
Justice, so in the Commonwealths of the Nations power is 
concentrated, super-Leviathan power, in the combined League, 
to compel obedience to the terms of the covenant, to which 
each nation has bound itself. By the League of Nations a 
determined effort is to be made to compel arbitration. As 
has been said, in 1776 the Declaration of Independence was 
the high political maxim ; in 1920 we reach the Declaration of 
Interdependence. An international court will decide ques- 
tions of international law. But who is to see that the 
decisions are carried out? We are driven to the idea of an 
international authority, founded on force, an international 
Leviathan. “It is good,” Mr Arthur Balfour has said, “ that 
arbitration should be encouraged. It is good that before 
peace is broken the would-be belligerents should be compelled 
to discuss their differences in some congress of the nations. 
It is good that the security of the smaller states should be 
fenced round with peculiar care. But ... what is needed 
now, and will be needed so long as militarism is unconquered, 
is the machinery for enforcing [these precautions]; and the 
contrivances of such a machinery will tax to the utmost the 
statesmanship of the world. . . . Behind law there must be 
power.” Once more the idea seems to emerge of the necessity 
of a super-Leviathan. All national law requires its sanction. 
National force has been the final sanction for national law. 
Similarly, in a political League of Nations combined inter- 
national force seems the only practicable sanction to secure 
the carrying out of the judgments of international tribunals, 
and also for the defence of any small (or even large) nation 
wantonly attacked by some other power or powers when the 
latter are not willing to refer the dispute to a recognised 
international court. 

All these conceptions are prevailingly political. And they 
appeal, almost irresistibly, so long as we identify our sentiments 
and interests with the Leviathan idea. We imagine it will 
always be associated with the right and just, z.e., of course, 
the right and the just as we see it. But where are the 
guarantees, or where can be the guarantees, for the future of 
the super-Leviathan? Given even the possibility of the 
creation of perfect machinery of law-courts, and military 
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force to require the carrying out of decisions, we assume 


a satisfaction in the interpretation of international law, and the 
™ finality of its pronouncements. We have seen, in our own 
= country, the extreme difficulty of acceptance of the arbitration 
to idea in industrial disputes. Would anyone suggest that 
of refusal to accept this method of settlement should be followed 
“4 by armed forces brought to bear on a section of the com- 
L munity? We shall now have the method of a self-binding 
. international covenant binding nations to arbitration, con- 
” travention of which will lead to a state of compulsion by the 
“ United League against the offender. ‘Though it is hoped that 
the threat held in terrorem will bring the culprit “to reason,” 
* we see that, in national affairs, such a threat might prove a 
vd provocation to civil war. 

un II. 

al ‘‘Behind law there must be power.” We are familiar 
- with the identification of the “power” of the law as the 
4 punitive steps taken to bring the individual into line with the 
‘ rest of the community. We apply the same idea of “ power” j 
* to the international scale. Politically a unified power is 
- suggested to repress, and bring into line, the nations which 
7 show a disposition to refuse reference to international law. 
* The League of Nations begins at once by production of 
“ apparatus and machinery. “The action of the League under 
* this Covenant shall be effected through the instrumentality of 


an Assembly and of a Council with a permanent secretary.” 
y But the “ power” which is ordinarily regarded as pertinent 
to the sanction of the law is not the only “power.” It is a 


. pity that we come to: look on political and governmental 
a “power ” as our main conception of “ power.” It is excellent, 
‘ or, let us say, it may be indispensable to peace, as a pre- 
os ventative of war. But the idea of power in itself is narrow, 
ce self-destructive, inhuman. 

ne Political power, to be safe, must be directed towards some 
‘ end greater than itself. The “power” which must be made 
, available as a sanction for the League of Nations to carry out 
vd the decision of its courts of international law must be itself 


l a means only to some end greater than itself. The end, in 
' its final’ form, is humanism, as a transfiguration of undiluted 
self-regarding nationality into the humanised combination of 
- both nationality and internationality. Humanism includes 
7 the rightly perspectived international mind, based upon the 
family-mind and the national-mind. 

What, then, is the conception of ‘“ power” which should 
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lie behind the idea of the League of Nations? Taking the 
comprehensive meaning of the “international mind” as in- 
cluding necessarily all the implications of home, local 
neighbourhood, provinciality, nationality, the “international 
mind” transfigures all these aspects (it does not in any real 
sense remove them) into the humanism that belongs to our 
common humanities, and particularly to what an Elizabethan 
writer called our “best humanities.” It is these “best 
humanities” which stand out as the real end of a League of 
Nations; the military “power” behind the League (viewed 
apart from politics) is only a means to the real end. We 
thus get a standard of criticism and perspective by which to 
judge, intellectually, of the political machinery. How far 
will it all tend towards the real end of humanism ? 

Now this is an educational question, and light can possibly 
be thrown upon it by considering the educational aspect of 
the subject. 


Ill. 


As a method of procedure, educationally, we can choose 
between the method of “discipline” as repression and the 
method of discipline as stimulus. The League of Nations, in 
the last resort, relies upon the sanction of physical “ power ” ; 
that is, it foresees the necessity of some mode of repression as 
“discipline.” ‘This, indeed, has been the main method of 
educational institutions in the past. But we are living at an 
interesting and, at least, transitional stage of educational 
development. It is now recognised that, educationally, there 
is a great waste in relying chiefly on repressive measures of 
discipline, and that a new era is opening out in the expansion 
of the method of stimulus. Much of the late Mr Arthur 
Sidgwick’s famous lecture on “ Stimulus” might be transferred 
(in spirit) in application, from the school to society, and from 
national to international relations. For instance, he refers to 
a striking sermon by Mr Bowen, of Harrow, on the subject of 
public spirit, in which he quietly remarked that “anybody 
would sooner be run out at cricket than run his partner out.” 
It will be said that this public-school attitude cannot be 
expected to apply to nations. We may certainly say that, if it 
ever will apply, the method of its development is more likely 
to be that type of discipline which produced the public-school 
spirit, viz. that of stimulus, than that of repression. It may be 
added that the method of repression has played its part, not 
always a satisfactory one, in the history of the public school. 
Often the methods of repression and of stimulus have run side 
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by side. But, on the whole, progress has been unspeakably 
more rapid when the method of stimulus has been in the 
ascendant. ‘ Another potent stimulus to thought,” says Mr 
Sidgwick, “is supplied by getting the pupils, whenever it is 
possible, to share in anything like original research.” It is from 
this unifying sense of humanist comradeship that is developed in 
research that the Oxford Manifesto to the German professors 
bears far more international significance than its adverse critics 
can have realised. 

Educationally it is the self-active energies that need 
developing, not repressing. This is the very basis of the 
“new education.” The first necessity in education, says Dr 
Montessori, is to practise the child in the difference between 
good and evil. ‘'The task of the educator lies in seeing that 
the child does not confound good with immobility, and evil with 
activity, as often happens in the case of the old-time discipline. 
Our aim is to discipline for activity towards the good, not for 
immobility, not for passivity, not for obedience.” Surely this 
educational discipline is sound for nations as well as for children. 
Repressive measures may be necessary, as the final sanction for 
deliberate wrong-doing, in school and in nation. But in the 
school to-day educational thinkers are much more alert in 
measuring and encouraging the stimulative aspects of school- 
work and school-life. In many schools corporal punishment 
has completely disappeared ; in very many it has nearly dis- 
appeared. ‘The stimulative factors to right living and right 
acting are correspondingly more and more considered and 
applied. ‘This transformation of view has taken place largely 
because education, instead of remaining unconscious, and carried 
on without reflection upon life-principles, has become self- 
conscious, and a conviction has arisen amongst thinking 
teachers of the need of bringing their teaching work into direct 
touch with life, instead of basing itself uncritically upon 
tradition and artificial maxims, and short-cuts to aims, external 
to the intrinsic work. The teachers have been led to regard 
the aim in teaching as being the deepest good, intellectual and 
moral, of the child, here and now, not his possible exploitation 
for some occupation or activity ten or fifteen years ahead. The 
school, and indeed the knowledge given in the school curricula, 
and the whole mechanism of school-life have ceased to be ends in 
themselves. All this institutional and material entourage is the 
means of helping the pupils to their own self-development. It 
is the process of the development towards application of the 
Kantian ethical maxim: So act towards every human being as 
to regard him always as an end, and never as a means only. 
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Such an attitude involves ever increasingly the employ- 
ment of the method of stimulus rather than that of repression. 
Hence, educationally, the question arises: Can we look for- 
ward to a similar self-consciousness of the claims of humanism, 
which in the future may help forward the educational stimulus 
in the various nations towards those “best humanities ” 
which feed the “international mind,” and base it upon its 
natural growth through the family, the local environment, 
the nation to which it owes its starting-points, to humanity 
at large? The League of Nations takes within its survey 
not only international arbitration and its numerous problems, 
but also international labour questions, “ traffic in women and 
children,” the opium trade, trade in arms and ammunition, 
freedom of communications, international questions affecting 
the prevention and control of disease. Speaking generally, it 
deals with preventions of evils, repression of wrong-doing, and 
its guiding formulas are those of “direction” and “control.” 
Largely, it is disciplinary in its outlook, and disciplinary in 
the negative and repressive sense. 

Its function is, magisterially, to be authoritative, and 
therefore it does not so easily lend itself to the stimulative. 
As it becomes authoritative its official voice will make itself 
heard, and we all trust will be decisive in the regulative side 
of international political relations, watchfully helping to keep 
themselves in normal channels of peace and progress. 


IV. 


But outside of this authoritative and regulative channel 
of diplomatic and political settlements there are the move- 
ments of intellectual, moral, literary, philosophical, religious 
forces, which indeed are the essential underlying stimuli to 
the “best humanities.” They have, for the most part, freed 
themselves from even national authority in each case. To 
be effective, the League of Nations apparently must develop 
a political orthodoxy internationally. Whereas in philosophy, 
in literature, in religion, in education, all modern tendencies 
have passed from the atmosphere of authority to that of 
freedom. No State Authority compels adhesion to particular 
views in philosophy, in literature, in education, in religion. 
It is true that the churches have their creeds, and where 
there is a State Established Church there is a prescribed set 
of formularies and creeds laid down; but in modern practice 
there is an ever-broadening scope of interpretation, in process, 
apparently, of evolution towards freedom. Philosophy was 
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bound hand and foot through the Middle Ages to ecclesi- 
astical Aristotelianism. Hobbes desired to use the Universities 
and the schools to promulgate the doctrine of monarchical 
absolutism, based upon his general philosophical principles, 
and invoked political authority for this purpose. But the 
whole tendency of philosophy since the Middle Ages has 
been away from Authority to Freedom. Education, indeed, 
in the past has been subservient to authority. Lily's 
Grammar, Ocland’s Prelia Anglorum in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, Mowat’s God and the King (a pamphlet preaching 
the doctrine of absolute monarchy), were State-approved 
documents authoritatively appointed by the Privy Council 
to be used in schools. For purposes of organisation in the 
last half century education has passed through, and is pass- 
ing through, a period of State control; but the dangers of 
State exploitation of education may be seen as an object- 
lesson in the last half century of German education. Yet, 
education as a subject of inquiry is on the road to becoming 
free from authoritative control and State exploitation, either 
for militarism or for any other sectional aims. Literature 
has become emancipated from the State censors. Freedom 
of thought and freedom of speech have been won—in all 
intellectual directions—in philosophy, religion, literature, and 
the process is going on in education. With freedom came 
inner expansion, and modern thought has gone forward by 
leaps and bounds in its elasticity of adaptation to life- 
needs. But with the growth and development has come 
the enormous intensification of analysis. Men _ to-day 
rarely call themselves philosophers, at most they describe 
themselves as devoted to one section of philosophy—logic, 
psychology, ethics, or metaphysics. Hence, philosophy, which 
ought to concern itself with the whole round of knowledge, 
the building up of the world of thought as a complete whole, 
to represent life as a whole, commonly presents itself as a 
series of sectional studies, and by intense concentration on 
narrowed areas prides itself on producing an increasing number 
of mental sciences, approximating to the natural sciences. 
The nearer these approximations of all sciences together take 
place, the less of the “best humanities” remains in each 
sectional study. But if we realise that it is in the pursuit 
of these “best humanities” that the hope of the future for 
a spiritual unity of nations is dependent, we shall then see 
that it is a matter of no slight practical consequence whether 
the philosophers as a whole take the view that their province 
is prevailingly humanist, or whether it is to be broken up 
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into a series of natural sciences. Philosophy needs to be 
brought back to direct relation to complex life. Aims and 
ideals are present in, and arise out of, concrete experience. 
It is a truism to say that every man is a philosopher. But 
this fact makes it all the more important that every man should 
have the opportunity to be trained to think comprehensively, as 
well as carefully and thoughtfully. There is a high inter- 
national value in trained thought brought to bear on life as 
a whole. Philosophers, even those ensconced in University 
chairs, have not affected so large a constituency as they might 
have done. With new openings such as those of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, and Adult Education classes, there 
is a great work to be done for humanism by philosophical 
teachers willing to help to develop the attitude of seeing life 
as a whole, instead of dividing it up into all sorts of sectional 
interests. Separation of employments and division of labour 
have brought, or intensified, the inevitable class interests, 
and vast increase of knowledge has multiplied specialist pursuits 
and obsessions—and the claim of man, as man, to understand 
himself and his relations to his inner and outer worlds is 
crowded out of consideration. No men have a finer oppor- 
tunity, in education, to-day than the philosophers to help 
forward the outlook on life as a whole, and to develop more 
widely this broad human attitude. The Churches, too, might 
well join hands with the philosophers, and encourage every 
man and woman to read and study tentatively some philo- 
sophical writer who brings his thought into direct touch with 
life. Human beings, as such, need a provisional philosophy 
of life, just as the scientific man adopts, say, his provisional 
hypothesis of gravitation as the basis of his physical theory. 
He accepts it as a working hypothesis till some new light 
modifies this basis. Einstein and his new reading of the 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge may cause new inter- 
pretations of space, time, and motion, and the shifting of 
ground in a modification of a formerly accepted hypothesis. 
So human beings, thoughtful human beings (as most of us 
are able to become, under favourable methods of teaching 
by others and thinking for ourselves), require provisional 
hypotheses for the whole of life, which can explain to our 
thought a reasonable synthesis of knowledge and a basis of 
spiritual and mental unity. Let me suggest that an example 
of such a provisional philosophy might be found in Josiah 
Royce’s Philosophy of Loyalty. This, in implication at least, 
unifies religion and philosophy. For the office of religion, 
in his view, is to aim towards the creation on earth of the 
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Beloved Community, based on a philosophical eommunion 
of saints of all creeds and climes and ages—united on the 
plane of a developed invincible loyalty to truth, to truth- 
seeking, to goodness, and to beauty. Royce further suggests 
that the future task of religion is the task of inventing and 
applying the arts which shall win men over to unity, and which 
shall overcome their original hates by the gracious love not 
of individuals only, but also of communities. Such arts are 
still to be discovered and to be grown into. But a sign of 
such humanism as permeates them is to be found in the 
test: Does this help towards the coming of the Universal 
Community? As to science, Royce says: “If the spirit of 
scientific investigation or of learned research shows signs 
(as it does already) of becoming one of the best of all forms 
of unifying mankind in free loyalty, then regard science not 
merely as a possible harmony with religion, but already as one 
of the principal organs of religion.” So, too, with regard to 
religion itself. Its stagnant or retrogressionary attitude to 
human life is manifest enough at times, in the minds of critical 
observers, if not to those within the various folds. Again, 
Royce offers the test : “ Does the religion accepted aid towards 
the coming of the universal community by helping to make 
religion not only as catholic as is already the true spirit of 
loyalty, but as inventive of new social arts, as progressive as 
is now natural science?” We must look forward to the insight 
of religion within its own aims becoming as progressive as 
the work of science itself on its research side, and in the long 
run on both as unified in the aim of the good of humanity. 
How intimately all this view would stimulate the spiritual 
unity of nations is evident. Let such a philosophical spirit 
be broad-spread in each nation, and the basis of international 
understanding and sympathy would become assured. For the 
truly humanist philosophical and religious minds constantly 
are within sight of the truly “international mind.” I am only 
mentioning Professor Royce’s book as an example of what I 
mean by desirable teaching of a synthetic philosophical view 
of life by the philosophical and religious teachers. If others 
have better books to suggest, by all means use them. But I 
suggest that the Churches and philosophy ought to combine, 
or at least supplement each other in the promotion of the study 
of some synthetic philosophy of life, especially to meet the 
needs of adult higher education throughout the nations. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the specialist bent in modern 
professional training ought, somewhere in a student’s training, 
to receive the compensatory balance of a more synthetic out- 
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look on life. This is particularly the case with the training of 
the teacher. How can he be expected to have the philosophical 
background of humanism if all his own training has been 
intensively specialist? It is not sufficient that he should be 
permeated with the “new” psycho-analytic psychology, or 
with experimental psychology, and mental - measurement 
formule and standards; for all these studies are at present 
approximating to the biological or physical sciences. The 
philosophy that is wanted must be synthetic, presenting 
thought and life as wholes, not as further professional studies 
in the analytic and disruptive tendencies of isolated, separate, 
specialised sciences, however valuable or necessary those may 
be in their places. M. Alfred Fouillée has forcibly said: 
‘Une nation qui en aurait le sentiment,-et donnerait aux 
autres nations le premier grand exemple d’une éducation 
vraiment philosophique rendrait service 4 ’humanité en méme 
temps qu’a elle-méme.” With what some old-fashioned critics 
will regard as too buoyant an optimism, he is convinced that 
Phégémonie morale du XX®* siécle surtout dans Tordre de 
léducation doit appartenir aux philosophes et sociologues, et je 
nai pas la moindre hésitation a prédire quen fait, avant cent 
ans, elle leur appartiendra. 


we 


M. Fouillée is an excellent representative of the acknow- 
ledged attitude of the best French educationists. But we 
fear that this aim is not yet understood in England. In 
English teachers’ training colleges 1 wonder how many 
students, men and women, are studying philosophy in any 
comprehensive sense in any part of their course? I do not 
mean logic, psychology, and ethics in a bald outline. But 
I mean philosophy as an attempt to get a working-hypothesis 
for the synthesis of thought and life, to have some underlying 
conception of a humanist interpretation of the multiplicity of 
life and nature brought under higher and higher schemes and 
values into some harmony and unity, so that the effort is 
encouraged to make life as a whole presentable to thought. 

There are, say, 200,000 or more teachers in this country, 
and, when we consider the teacher’s influence, it is obvious 
what a mental and moral loss there is when this great band 
of men and women have not been stimulated and helped to 
a humanist philosophy of life, even for themselves. It is not 
only a national loss; it is a great international loss. It 
hinders the advance of the spiritual side of international 
sympathies. If I speak of the teachers, let me include with 
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Do they not also, even for 
their own inner aims, need to have a humanist synthetic 
philosophy of life? Is it too much, to-day, to look for that 
it should be a philosophy without narrow, sectarian, denomi- 
national implications? (those, if felt to be necessary, can be 
added). But, in the first instance, every minister of religion 
should be trained, in a synthetic philosophy of life that puts 
him in intellectual touch and sympathy with men of every 
other profession, in the “best humanities.” This growing 
understanding, on a philosophical basis, of the solidarity of 
mankind, and the synthesis of all knowlege, and the implica- 
tion of the unity (had we knowlege) of all the seen and the 
unseen, is a desideratum in the individual, in the professional, 
and in the national points of view. It is the basis, let us 
remember, of our understanding aright our relation with 
colonial peoples. It is at the root of sound “thinking im- 
perially.” It is, again, a basis of the international mind. 

M. Boutroux affirms that morality must be lived before 
it can be taught. This is a demand which places the seal 
of unutterable sacredness on the work of the teacher at its 
noblest. And, implicitly, this demand of M. Boutroux is 
essential in the conception of the ideal teacher. For the great 
hope of the future of education, on the social side, is not the 
development of men and women who will merely set out to 
make a better social order than the past, but the development 
of individuals who will themselves be that order. 

It should be realised that if the untrammelled spirit of 
philosophy amongst teachers and ministers of religion were 
the basis of understanding, sympathy, and common ground 
between teachers and: ministers of religion in all countries, 
and amid all differences, it would bring all the separating 
differences of the lower level on to the plane of understanding 
at a higher level. The great opportunity of our physical 
expansion, consequent on the quickening up of communica- 
tions and intercourse by land, sea, and the introduction of 
the new marvellously direct transit by air, makes possible 
the speedy removal of the old barriers to the transference 
of the best elements of our modern civilisation from one 
region of the earth to another. But we must recognise that 
Gresham’s law, which has been regarded as a wonderful dis- 
covery in economics for 350 years, that base coins will drive out 
of circulation good coins of the same metal, is true in tendency 
in many directions besides money. What remedy have we in 
the case of the interaction of the “lower” and the “best” 
humanities? Surely it is that the intensifying of our concept of 
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the “best humanities” should keep pace in our educationists 
(teachers and ministers of religion particularly) with the increase 
of the rapidity of communication internationally, because of the 
enormous increase in the area of mutual influences, good and 
bad, that is certain to be upon us immediately. Thinking 
philosophically has become a social as well as an educational 
necessity. 

The anti-humanist sectional interests are presenting more 
and more a solid phalanx, each in its own hen of activity. 
“ Educational ” institutional movements are started as instru- 
ments for furthering class economic policies in this country, 
and internationally, amongst the young at and after the school 
age. Education is being exploited for class interests. With 
the anti-humanism of organised capitalists, and the anti- 
humanism of sectional manual workers, the old humanism 
of the teachers and scholars is becoming obscured in the 
hurrying currents of the world-movements. 


VI. 


Anti-humanists both on the monopolist and on the manual- 
worker side have revealed, by their expressed opinions and 
still more by effective action, the sources of their strength. 
But the maxim [union fait la force does not apply to the force 
of selfish purposes merely. It applies also to the enormous 
spiritual power of human co-operation, when urged by self- 
conscious purpose in good, as well as in harmful, directions. 

Even if the League of Nations, by international politics 
and diplomacy, can successfully preserve the world from war, 
yet in peace there is still before the world the spiritual warfare 
between the “lower” and the “ best ” humanities. ‘The forces 
of the best humanities are enormous. Often, they do not seem 
so, because they are not yet self-conscious in their co-operation. 
They are scattered and sporadic. 

Let me illustrate. M. Otlet,’ the Belgian economist, in 
his comprehensive inquiry in Les Problémes internationaux de 
la Guerre,? brings together the statistics, which hitherto had 
been difficult to get at. In 1916, out of a population in 
Europe of 412,000,000, there were 88,000,000 children between 
the ages of five and fifteen years. There were 465,000 schools, 


' I have quoted these figures of M. Otlet in an article in the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, 25th May 1919. The figures collected by 1916 would be now 
considerably higher than those then stated. But even in this form, they will 
probably surprise many people by their vast significance. 

2 Genéve, Librairie Kundig ; Paris, Rousseau et Cie. 
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and 45,000,000 pupils in the schools. ‘There were just about 
one million teachers. As I have said, in the article referred to, 
«Do any of us realise what it would mean for the world if 
those million teachers, and eventually those 45,000,000 pupils, 
were united by an active humanist spirit for the good of the 
world rather than permeated by the ordinary parochial and 
local absorption, and ceased to be devoted so entirely to their 
sectional or specialist or narrowly scholastic interests?” In 
higher education Europe possesses 276 universities, 32 of 
which have over 4000 students. These statistics include, of 
course, all the directions of study, and in the term “ humanism ” 
I have in mind all types of teachers (scientists as much as 
literary teachers) who teach knowledge of value to mankind. 
Unfortunately, nowhere do we find the narrowing effect of 
specialist studies ameliorated by a synthetic philosophy of 
life. In no groups do we find a relatively large philosophical 
clientéle. Nor even is the teaching in the various philosophical 
chairs prevailingly permeated with humanism. ‘Turning to 
ministers of religion, M. Otlet’s estimate is that there are in 
Europe and America 700,000 priests and ministers of religion. 
Do we not at once see what this would mean if every one of 
these ministers of religion could be counted upon as an active 
inspirer of the “best humanities”? The common human 
interest in the investigation of the highest problems of 
life and thought is the closest bond of human union, inde- 
pendently of the conclusions reached, if the processes of 
consideration and reflection have been single-minded towards 
the search for truth. Moreover, the quickened unloosening of 
moral energy in the closer pursuit of humanist philosophical 
thought and interest. would react incalculably in spiritual 
insight and power on the clergy’s more direct work. 

Besides this vast community of teachers and ministers of 
religion, there is the further educational contingent—the 
journalists and literary men. M. Otlet estimates European 
newspapers and reviews at 72,000, and the output annually of 
books at 150,000. Now humanism as a final end is, in a rough- 
and-ready way, though wnconsciously for the most part, not far 
removed implicitly from all of these educational workers. But 
what a difference there would be, and what a mighty force 
combined there would result, if the whole company of teachers, 
clergy, journalists, and authors, and, let us add, artists (though 
M. Otlet gives us no help in the way of the census of them), 
became self-conscious of their power and responsibility as 
humanist thinkers, at least as self-conscious as all the sectional 
anti-humanists rejoice in being to-day | 
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We speak of the solidarity of mankind. No need, surely, 
is greater, in the consolidation of this line of tendency, than 
the rapprochement towards solidarity of this irresistible body of 
humanist, educational leaders. ‘Then would the direction of 
the world’s progress get a unification of spirit, in social recon- 
struction throughout the world, which would transfigure all 
organisations and leagues, national and international. ‘The 
unity and solidarity of humanist leaders is finally dependent 
on the stimulative factor of education. 

The real test and standard, then, of a League of Nations 
will be, not the rigour with which, by the accumulation of 
concentrated compulsory power, nations are kept in order by 
repressive measures, but: How far can the political League 
of Nations bring itself into touch with the spirit of the 
educational body of humanists, as they proceed steadily but 
surely to develop towards the self-conscious stage of the 
higher humanism, which (in its procedure by way of mental 
stimulus and human aspiration) throws off from itself, in- 
dividually and in groups, the noxiously anti-humanist elements 
in sectionalism, nationally and internationally, and in doing so 
renders the method of forceful repression pari passu super- 
seded? Politicians and diplomats, as well as teachers, must 
themselves be drawn more and more into the positive educative 
spirit of human stimulus towards national and international 
good, rather than into the watchful attitude of curbing and 
repressing what has been allowed to prepare itself often by 
thoughtlessness and recklessness. This has been largely due 
to the lack of humanist education in the intellectual leaders 
of the various communities, and their anarchy of individualism, 
run riot intellectually, in face of the iron-bound cohesion of 
the separate, sectional forces of anti-humanism. 

What might not be accomplished if there were one common 
spirit, the best humanist spirit like that of Erasmus, rejoicing 
in the unifying of the sacred and the secular in life, amongst 
those million teachers, 700,000 clergy, 72,000 editors, and 
150,000 yearly writers? And will not the statesmen, the 
politicians, and diplomats eventually be drawn into the ranks 
of humanists? ‘The power to conquer the world peacefully 
exists in these forces being spiritualised, from within or with- 
out. It needs awakening to self-consciousness in the vast 
union of these combined educational leaders. ‘This would be 
the entente cordiale of humanism. The humanist standard is 
the final measure of the statesmen, politicians, and diplomats, 
both those who may constitute the personnel of the League 
of Nations, and those who are the active directors of the 
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destinies of each separate nation in domestic policy. I know 
no better statement of that standard than that of Bishop 
Berkeley : 


‘« Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much 
meditated upon God, the human mind, and the summum 
bonum may possibly make a thriving earthworm, but he 
will most indubitably make a sorry patriot and a sorry 
statesman.” 


VIL. 


Though 1 am emphasising the importance of humanist 
leadership, I am not forgetting the need of the humanist 
training of the mass of the people. I believe the cultivation 
of the group-spirit and the group-mind is full of magnificent 
promise, in spite of its present, often apparently infantile, ill- 
considered, self-centred, reckless gropings. For us, however, 
at the present stage, Dr M‘Dougall’s view, as expressed in 
his Group-Mind, 1s of special interest : 


“The national character is not always best expressed 
by the mass, by the vulgar, nor even by the actual 
majority. ‘There exists a natural élite which, better than 
all the rest, represents the soul of the entire people, its 
radical idea and its most essential tendencies. This is 
what the politicians too often forget. That is to say, it 
is what they forget when... they consider that no 
movement must be undertaken until the mass of the 
people demands it. ‘They ignore the fact that leadership 
is essential to the maintenance of national life at a high 
level, and instead of exercising initiative, they wait for it 
to come from below—-wait for a mandate, as they say.” 


Humanist leaders cannot lead, it is true, in opposition to 
the “soul of the entire people.” But the great difficulty of 
the “entire people” is to know what its real “soul” is. 
The great function of humanist leaders is, therefore, that 
they should be able in their day and generation to reveal 
that “soul” of the people, at its best, to itself. So, essen- 
tially the great educational problem, in the widest and final 
sense of the term, is to develop the stimulus of education 
in the leaders towards the “highest humanities,” by the 
recognition of their own effective group-fellowship, and to 
stimulate the preparedness of the popular “soul” to a readi- 
ness to respond to the noblest guidance of leaders. First and 
foremost is the step of bringing more and more into self- 
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consciousness, as a vast group, the whole body of humanists 
throughout the world into a higher and closer bond of 
unity (both within their own several nations and beyond 
them), which will disclose stability and continuity of the best 
permanent human elements. 

In his Science of Power, Dr Kidd showed how Germany, 
by educational stimulus, created “the idealisms of German 
nationalisation and imposed them on the young” through the 
teachers of the elementary schools, and of the higher schools, 
and through the university professoriate. But he showed 
also how ideals of a humanist type, in place of those of a 
militarist and nationalist character, could be diffused through 
communities. ‘ Universal peace,” he maintains, “can only be 
secured in one way—by raising the mind of civilisation, 
through the emotion of the ideal conveyed to the rising 
generation by the collective inheritance, to a plane where 
the barbarism of war would be so abhorrent to it that the 
degradation of engaging in it would take away from a 
people that principal motive of self-respect which makes life 
worth living. Guzven clear vision in the general mind, this 
cultural inheritance, utterly impossible as it might seem, could 
be imposed on civilisation in a single generation.” 

For Dr Kidd’s term, “imposed,” I should substitute 
“developed by educational stimulus, derived from the self- 
conscious group of humanists united by the common spirit 
of the ‘best humanities,’ and permeating through their in- 
trinsic sense of responsibility to a dissemination through each 
nation and hoongh all nations.” Dr Kidd’s great contribu- 
tion to sociology consists in his confidence in the foundation 
for optimism as to the possible rapidity of transference of 
ideals towards actualisation. His illustrations of Germany 
and Japan seem to suggest that, under favourable conditions, 
the “best humanities” would prove to have, at least, equal 
vital force in winning their way effectively, if urged forward 
in each nation by humanists with the thoroughness with 
which Germany inoculated her people in the narrow, aggres- 
sive, inhuman militarism of self-conscious, self-obsessed, 
sectional nationalism. 


FOSTER WATSON. 


Farnsoroucu, KEnrt. 
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A LEAGUE OF CHURCHES. 
A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 


THe Rev. Pror. WILLIAM A. CURTIS, D.D., D.Lirt., 
Regius Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 


As we look back on all that has happened during the six 
crowded years that lie behind us, we see more clearly than 
ever that the whole world has been confronted with the heart- 
searching question: Are nations responsible like individual 
men? Have they ethical standards which correspond to those 
which all men acknowledge in private life as sacred and as 


binding? Is there such a thing as national sin, as international 
obligation? ‘There was indeed a code of conduct, but it was 
little more than a first beginning. There were rough rules 
of decency in public and international life, but party feeling 
at home and diplomatic necessity abroad put a constant strain 
upon them, and self-interest was often able to interpret them 
by a casuistry of its own in such a fashion as to threaten 
their very existence. All great nations have some record of 
rapacity, and have used their power to advance their prosperity ; 
but in war and in politics as in commerce something more 
than decency, something of honour and even chivalry, was 
able to assert and commend/ itself. The code was at least 
alive and growing, but its very growth constituted a menace 
to all hopes of future aggrandisement on the part of the nations 
which were conscious of a heavy handicap of time in the 
race for worldly greatness. I suppose that nothing hurt and 
revolted us more as a people of sportsmanlike instincts than 
the spectacle of a hostile race into whose calculations there 
had entered the assurance that, while they broke the rules 
of war and policy to their own immediate advantage, we to 
our initial and probably final disadvantage might be trusted 


to observe them. But they saw clearly that the rules made 
Vor, XIX.—No. 2. 209 14 
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steadily for the permanence of our Empire and the security 
of our vast possessions. And if they violated them there 
was a chance that history would bow to their success, and 
that even Religion would interpret their victory as the will of 
God, rewarding not necessarily the proud but the prepared, 
and punishing the unready and complacent. Nothing succeeds 
like success: it always impresses the unthinking mass of men: 
it succeeds too often in persuading even the writers and readers 
of history that it deserved to succeed. As students of the past, 
their own past and ours, they could claim that victory again 
and again had crowned a cause which made no pretence of 
being ethically just if judged by common standards, that defeat 
had been sustained by smaller nations struggling against hope- 
less odds in a noble cause. Why should they not hope to add 
to the record, and trust to posterity to applaud the success 
of their deliberate venture? The restraining hand of New 
Testament religion, with its conception of God’s fatherhood 
and human brotherhood, they claimed, should confine its 
operations to the domestic sphere of private and national life. 
The Old Testament conception of an Elect People destined to 
dictate to the whole earth a unifying rule of faith and conduct 
could still lend its sanction to the ambition of a great and 
masterful race. And history did repeat itself. The ancient 
dream of power cherished by Hebrew fanaticism crucified the 
Incarnate Spirit of the New Testament, and did it with the 
cry, “ We have no king but Cesar,” on its lips. And we have 
been witnesses of the sequel in the torture of a Christian world 
which had been groping its way out of the tribal barbarism of 
the old order. War is a rough and clumsy instrument for the 
determination of right. Will those who appealed with con- 
viction and confidence to its arbitrament respect its verdict ? 
If victory was to be the final proof of right, will defeat be 
accepted as the final demonstration of wrong? For them the 
proof should be conclusive upon their own theory, unless 
they determine by and by to try again and so retrieve their 
humiliation. Humiliation, however, may not inspire humility 
or lead to self-reproach. Rulers and governments may be 
blamed ; allies may be blamed ; enemies may be blamed ; luck 
may be blamed. A nation may be hardened by calamity, and 
forget its faults under its misfortunes. But for us who had no 
faith in war as a proper instrument of right, who accepted it 
as a hateful anachronism and a revolting method, it is not 
possible to derive such unmingled satisfaction from our dear- 
bought victory as our enemies in the like case would have 
drawn. Under protest we took up the weapons that we would 
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have disallowed. With profound abhorrence we dipped our 
hands in the blood of fellow-men and fellow-Christians. Only 
with reservation can we glory in the verdict God has permitted 
us to win. We fought for something higher than national 
self-interest. We are pledged by our professions and our 
sacrifices to a nobler cause than victory. Victory will mean 
failure to us if self-preservation and a military respite prove 
the only fruits of our success. We struggled for the higher 
law, the loftier code, in the faith that God willed it and the 
world needed it. Not for the old order did we rally the allied 
peoples, and hazard everything we possessed, but for the new 
order that was already emerging from the old in spite of 
obdurate prejudice and inveterate suspicion. 

The League of Nations is born. It has its infancy and 
childhood to pass through before it can reach its final form. 
Who can foresee through what periods of storm and stress its 
adolescence may pass? It will need the care and protection, 
the prayers and goodwill, of all right-thinking men to be its 
sponsors and its friends in the coming years. Let us not 
jeopardise its future by cherishing illusions as to the ease with 
which the scheme may be expected to work in the kind of 
world in which it is being established. It must rest externally 
upon a fresh understanding between the constituent peoples. 
That understanding must imply at least a rudimentary system 
of international law and an international tribunal, and behind it 
a certain international force to protect its order and to effectuate 
its decisions. Sooner or later international justice will run 
counter to the individual inclinations and ambitions of almost 
every member of the League. Law that is alive in a changeful 
world cannot help growing, but it is of its essence that the 
common welfare takes precedence over particular and local 
interests. Are we willing to bow to unpalatable findings and 
loyally carry them out? Moreover, we ought in international 
affairs to remember what is already obvious in social life, that 
law, however securely legislated and however justly conceived, 
is essentially limited in its function and in its results. It does 
restrain, and it does educate, at least in a negative fashion. 
But no one claims for it the power to inspire conduct. 
Though ideals create it, and though ideals in turn are 
suggested even by its prohibitions, it deals with average 
standards and the bare necessities of justice. Equity, its 
principle, means much for mankind, just as liberty, its co- 
ordinate,:‘has meant. But they are only the foundation of a 
moral order, sanctioning such elementary virtues as honesty and 
truthfulness, and prohibiting such elementary vices as impurity 
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and homicide. Law will not save the world, however effectively 
it may protect its citizens. For the higher virtues and for the 
graces of human life a less calculated rule of action is necessary, 
a quite different kind of sanction, a far higher kind of impulse. 
The final problem is not how to restrain the sins of selfishness 
and natural desire, but how to shame them out of existence 
and make them impossible. 

If it be true that in the past our own and other nations 
have made little effort to rise above a rudimentary law in 
their dealings with one another, if to that extent we are under 
a common reproach and can make a common confession of 
our shortcoming, the plea of ignorance or oversight will not 
henceforth be available. We have deliberately arraigned our 
enemies, and the world has endorsed our view of.their crime and 
their responsibility. We have denied that nations are exempt 
from the obligations of the moral law. We have achieved by 
war not so much a triumph of our principles as a world-wide 
opportunity for their practice. If we are to use that opportunity 
we must act in accordance with the light of social experience, and 
refuse to be content with any merely prudential and precaution- 
ary system, with any merely legal cael judicial notion of justice. 
No Christian needs to be reminded that, left to itself, law 
may as readily provoke transgression and stimulate ingenious 
evasion as foster obedience and loyalty. Forensic justice may 
degenerate into an endless debate between the special pleadings 
of self-interest and custom. If law be invoked legitimately to 
school and discipline and inhibit mankind, whence ought we 
to draw the living water of moral inspiration @ 


That is the question facing the Christian nations to-day.. 


Proud of our soldiers, we are ashamed of war. Ashamed of 
war, we want our children and our children’s children to inherit 
peace. Peace, we know, cannot be guaranteed by the ever- 
changing self-interest of outwardly Christian peoples. Sorrow 
for our dead, horror at war’s atrocities, dread of the future 
possibilities of warlike science, even these will not prevent the 
recurrence of world-conflict.. Armaments however up-to-date, 
balances of power, considerations of finance, democratic control, 
these will not suffice. What will men and nations not dare, 
what will they not perpetrate, for glory, or for power ? 

If we are to trust in a League of Nations and hope for 
substantial disarmament and settled peace, the League will 
need to have behind it not only the mandate of all great 
nations but their sincere goodwill and enthusiasm. Now that 
autocracy is overthrown and democracy is in power, the way 
is open to the use of every legitimate means of influencing 
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that public opinion to which the governments of free countries 
are characteristically sensitive and continuously answerable. 
Though the world may be sobered by sorrow, it still needs to 
be convinced by reason and conscience, and to be encouraged 
by a faith that is not afraid to take risks. And just as in our 
life as citizens and neighbours and social rivals we need more 
than the calm acceptance of a natural ethic, individual and 
social, so it has become clear that in the life and intercourse of 
nations the spirit of Christian faith and duty is a vital necessity. 
For if nations are under a common Law of God, have a con- 
science to judge them, are responsible for their public actions, 
and have become aware of it, this means that they are ripe 
for admission to the school of Christ and the kingdom of God. 
Christianity can deal with them. Christianity has a claim upon 
them. Christianity can supply them with the vital support and 
incentive they require. Just when it was being taken for granted 
in many quarters that nations have as such no religion, but are 
secular institutions, and it was assumed that national Churches 
had outlived their period and historic function, the theory of 
national religion at least has received a remarkable rehabilita- 
tion through the unprecedented experiences and necessities of 
the time. For the pulpit as for the press the doctrine of the 
secular character of the State became untenable the moment 
it was realised how sacred was the charge committed to the 
free nations. ‘The Church has its own sanctity, but the State 
is not therefore profane. Each institution has a distinctive 
mission to fulfil for God, and freedom is the right of each in 
order that it may fulfil it. So soon as the conscience of the 
Church was satisfied that the national cause was just and that 
our intervention was unmotived by aggression or ambition, 
the pulpits of all denominations with one accord made the 
cause their own, while a complete establishment of army 
chaplains was immediately organised, so that for the period 
of the conflict the nation had a de facto ecclesiastical union. 
Not only at the front, but back at home, differences were 
promptly sunk under the pressure of a common ideal and a 
common apprehension, and in a real measure all Churches 
linked themselves to the threatened State and accepted a real 
though partial establishment. Was it to be wondered at 
that our Scottish Field-Marshal, remembering what had been 
accomplished in Church federation and in State connection 
under his predecessor’s and his own command, made use of 
the opportunity of his first public appearances in his native 
land after victory to address to all the Churches a soldierly 
and patriotic and statesmanlike appeal? During the war they 
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had risen above prejudice and aloofness and rivalry, and had 
proved that for a great end they could both stand together and 
march shoulder to shoulder. They had found in the defence 
of the Empire and of humanity a common aim sufficiently 
great and urgent to obliterate all minor differences. Were 
they to return to the old parochial and provincial rivalries ? 
Would the Empire mean less to them once it was safe? 
Was their war-time fellowship and unity to become a mere 
memory, a fire burnt out on the national hearth ¢ 

There was much that was memorable in Earl Haig’s public 
utterances during those closing days of May 1919. They were 
addressed primarily to Scottish audiences, academic, civic, 
and ecclesiastical ; but they appeal to thoughtful men through- 
out the world as the grave exhortation of a.devout soldier, 
schooled in the doctrine that with God all things are possible, 
and fired by public and patriotic enthusiasm. ‘The war had 
ended. The Scottish Churches had taken a momentous step 
on the way to union. In front of the speaker were men who 
had sunk their traditional differences in the interests of unity, 
efficiency, liberty, justice, and peace. “The chaplains of all 


denominations,” he said, “did splendid service. . . . They 
taught our soldiers of all ranks the great lesson of comrade- 
ship, the value of unity of effort and purpose. . . . Inspired 


by one aim and object, following a single noble ideal, they 
brought the strength of religious fervour and conviction to 
the aid of our nation in arms. . . . Now that the ordeal of 
war is over, I believe that the Churches, if they will but 
combine and act together, have a great and unequalled 
opportunity to secure and preserve for all time, to the lasting 
advantage of our race, that capacity for common effort, spirit 
of fellowship, and community of ideals which by their teaching 
and example they did so much to foster during the war. I 
am here to-day to ask you to take that opportunity, to take 
it now while it is yet within your reach, while the lessons of 
the war are still fresh in the minds and hearts of the nation. 
I am a soldier and, I hope, a man of action. I know that 
there are difficulties in the way of Church unity, and that 
with all these difficulties I may not be fully acquainted. 
None the less I have been taught that difficulties exist only 
to be overcome, and that there is no difficulty of human 
creation which cannot be overcome by goodwill and resolute 
action.” 

«| have seen in my own sphere of activity,” he proceeded, 
“the working of a General Staff. I understand how, without 
interfering with the discretion of those on the spot in matters 
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that concern them and them only, it is yet able to give 
singleness of purpose to diversified operations in many theatres, 
. . . yet more particularly, how it is able to instil life, energy, 
resolution, and drive into the actions of all, inspiring all with 
the feeling that they are working to a common end, that their 
efforts are interdependent, their failure involving more than 
their own ruin, and their success guaranteeing the victory of 
others. I want to see established a General Staff for the 
Christian Churches of the Empire, some body at least 
analogous in the ecclesiastical sphere to the position held by 
the Imperial General Staff in the military organisation of the 
Empire. There need be no interference in the internal 
economy of the Churches, whether on their spiritual or their 
temporal side. What it seems to me is needed at once is a 
strong representative body, not too large for energetic action, 
which can direct the general policy of the Churches, infuse 
them with new energy, and strengthen their resolution in the 
great crusade of brotherhood, on the long road on which the 
war has set our feet. ‘This central body must proceed to the 
further development of an organisation suited to the needs of 
the Empire. We are entering, we hope, upon an era of peace, 
bought by vast sacrifices. The object of every one of us is to 
make that peace secure and permanent. To my mind, the 
one means by which that end can be achieved is to develop— 
not merely in Scotland and England, but throughout the 
whole of the British Empire and the whole world—the spirit of 
brotherhood born of war. For that great work we need the 
active help of a strong, vigorous, national Church—a Church 
which has risen superior to the forces of disruption, and is 
itself a living embodiment of the principles of fellowship 
and unity. 

“1 desire to see a beginning made in Great Britain itself 
by forming a United National Church. Then I look further 
afield, and desire to see a great Imperial Church—a Church 
in and through which shall be maintained, in a far more 
adequate way than is at present possible, the great decision 
und determination of the many peoples who together form 
the British Empire—the free peoples who, organised in one 
united Army, lately fought to maintain justice and right. If 
we can succeed in doing this in the British Empire, we shall 
benefit the whole world. . . . National Churches, we know, 
have their dangers if in their outlook they do not see beyond 
the confines of the Nation, or in their allegiance own no 
higher authority than that of the State. These, however, are 
dangers which Scotland at least has known how to overcome ; 
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and if the other parts of our Empire are in earnest, as 1 am 
sure they are, to carry on in peace the work their soldiers 
have begun so well, then they too will readily join hands with 
us in our attempt to organise one Imperial Church. .. . It 
rejoices me to hear that Scotland may be expected soon to 
give expression, in a way which shall be a glory to herself and 
a model to all the world, to her great ideal of a Church at 
once National and Free—a Church which shall carry into the 
future the heritage of a glorious past, rich in the affections of 
her own people, and commanding the respect and admiration 
of the whole world. Yet it will not be enough to have a 
great United Church of Scotland. What Scotland shall have 
successfully gained for herself, she must help the whole 
Empire to achieve. To attain this end it will be necessary 
for all the Churches of our homeland to combine and enter 
together upon a great crusade. In such a crusade no Church 
is better qualified to take the lead than the grand old Church 
of Scotland, pre-eminent as: she is in intellect, in broad- 
mindedness, in practical ability and good sense. 

“The time for action is now. ... We have had our 
speeches ; now let us come todeeds. Never in all our national 
history was there greater need than there is to-day that all 
the forces that make for brotherhood should be gathered 
together and directed actively upon a definite policy for the 
social improvement and general uplifting of our race, and, 
after, other peoples of the world. Never for many centuries 
have the minds and hearts of men been so well prepared for 
a movement which shall carry them to higher and better 
things. At such a time all ranks look to their Church to 
give a clear and definite lead. It is because I believe that 
any lead they give must necessarily lose in effectiveness so 
long as our people are divided up among several Churches, 
with no single directive body to urge them to combined 
effort, that I submit that immediate steps should be taken 
to bring about unity of purpose and endeavour among the 
Churches themselves. For this reason, too, I entreat our 
ecclesiastical leaders of all denominations to lose no time in 
giving us, in Britain and throughout the whole Empire, a 
vigorous United or Federated Church. We do indeed live 
in a day of great opportunities. ‘To-day all things are possible 
to men who have a passionate faith in the ‘things that are 
worth while’—and back up that faith with courage, resolu- 
tion, and the spirit of mutual confidence and goodwill. To- 
morrow the opportunity will have gone; and who knows 
when it will return, or by what suffering its return must be 
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bought ? If, as a result of all that our people at home and 
abread have gone through together in those terrible years of 
war, we do not carry forward into all departments of our 
national life a new spirit of unity and brotherhood, then all 
that we think we have gained in the war will be lost. Then 
must we assuredly look forward to other world-wars, only on 
a yet vaster and more terrible scale, as the certain fate of 
succeeding generations. Only the creation of a great Im- 
perial Church, with some central organisation to guide its 
policy, embodying all that is best and soundest in the Empire, 
will enable us to come safely through the great testing 
ordeals of peace, just as the spirit of comradeship and true 
faith enabled our armed forces to rise superior to the testing 
ordeals of war.” 

In a subsequent address to Scottish ministers who had 
served with the Army, the Commander-in-Chief drove home 
his message with terse vigour: “I am convinced that you have 
such an opportunity now as may not recur for centuries. ‘The 
iron is hot: let us strike while it is still malleable and can take 
shape under our blows. For the machinery a small body is 
wanted, small but representative, composed of men with ideas 
and with the courage to take responsibility upon themselves. 
I have seen enough to know the futility of big committees 
which exist to maintain the self-importance of the verbose. 
If we are in earnest in our desire to get something done, we 
must be content to give the executive power to a few, and to 
work loyally and with all the energy that is in us to carry out 
their directions. Our general policy is accepted. We aim 
at unity, and in the first place at the unity of the Scottish 
_Churches as a stepping-stone to a wider unity which shall 
embrace all the Churches of the Empire. That, as a general 
scheme, is sufficient for us to act on: let us hasten to get 
together our executive to work out the details of our ‘special 
idea.’ Let us not be afraid to aim at big things. It is given 
to few men to carry the whole of their objectives; but if we 
direct our course at the stars, at least we shall carry the 
mountains in our stride. Aim high: perchance ye may attain. 
. . . The object of our endeavour is by the spread of brother- 
hood and comradeship among men and peoples to prevent 
the recurrence of world-wars such as that through which 
we have just passed. ‘That is pre-eminently the task of 
the Churches. . . . That prosperity may follow in the train 
of peace is our earnest hope; but the destiny of Britain 
is something far greater than this, something far beyond 
anything yet attempted by any race in history. Our 
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country’s mission is to maintain ‘ peace on earth and goodwill 
among men.’ ‘To attain this we must first of all make sur«. of 
ourselves, but having done so, and in doing so, we must carry 
our own ideals to all whom they have not yet reached. It is 
an end which cannot be attained merely by wishing for it, 
which cannot be achieved merely by temporal means. It is 
a matter which concerns mind and spirit as well as factors 
economic—which in themselves are secondary and dependent 
on the more important moral factor. Each of us must do his 
very utmost to help to reach that goal. ... Let me sum- 
marise the objects of our endeavour. First, there is the unity 
of the Churches in Scotland. That is already begun. Then 
the unification of those of Scotland and England ; and thirdly, 
of the Churches of the British Empire. I do.not wish you to 
wait to start on these last two objects. Men’s minds are now 
ripe for them, and there is no time to be lost if we are to reap 
the full advantage of the moment. Prepare your scheme at 
once, and if your beginnings are but small, at least begin. I 
believe that the task will prove easier than you think. Finally, 
you have to carry the same doctrine to all the nations of the 
earth. It is a crusade to which I urge you—a crusade not 
having for its object the redemption of a single city, however 
holy, but the freeing of the whole world from the devastating 
scourge of war. It is a task worthy of any Church, and one 
clearly laid upon ourselves. For the Gospel of Christ is the 
world’s only social hope and the sole promise of world-peace.” 
More than a year has elapsed since Earl Haig addressed 
these dignified and statesmanlike sentences to the Churches of 
Scotland and of the Empire. A_ swift response could not 
have been looked for. But there is a danger that his words 
may be forgotten amid the crowding impressions of an ever- 
changing and preoccupied world. I make no apology for 
quoting their substance and calling fresh attention to them. 
In the interval since their utterance the march of events has 
reinforced their urgency. Happily, the Churches have been 
stirring. The congress of Anglican Bishops has met again 
at Lambeth, and after long deliberation has issued an appeal 
to the Churches of the Empire and beyond, and an advisory 
instruction to the clergy and people of its own communion. 
While the Bishops were in conclave, Presbyterians from 
twenty countries and representing thirty Church organisations 
were in earnest conference at Lausanne, reviewing with deep 
sympathy and concern the European situation after war, 
and endeavouring to turn to spiritual account the lessons 
of recent history. Immediately afterwards a great and 
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notable gathering of Church representatives assembled in 
Geneva, the seat of the new League of Nations, to deliberate 
in the frankest manner on Faith and Order in relation to the 
problem of Christian unity, preparing the way for an ecumeni- 
cal congress at a later date. Leaders of Eastern and Western 
Churches were present in strength, including representatives of 
nations recently at war, the Roman Catholic Church alone 
holding aloof and declining a courteous invitation to take part. 
A similarly impressive gathering of representatives from the 
same communions met later at St Beatenberg under the 
auspices of the World Alliance to promote International 
Friendship through the Churches. ‘This at least may be said, 
that sound foundations are being laid for a consolidation of the 
divided Churches. All over the world federations have become 
the rule, not only for kindred Churches holding essentially a 
common system, but for Churches less intimately related 
which are awaking to the world’s profound need of common 
action on their part. Theology, once a divider, has powerfully 
aided this rapprochement, for religious scholars have long been 
working in friendly association. ‘The social activities of the 
separated Churches have still more powerfully disintegrated 
hereditary barriers. And now it has become plain to the 
dullest perception that, if the Christian Church is to play 
its appointed part as the arch-peacemaker in the world, its 
divided ranks must be closed, its militant energies confederated 
and co-ordinated and re-directed, its inward unity expressed 
in some external fashion, so that the world may take 
cognisance of its world-mission on behalf of peace and good- 
will and reckon upon its undivided influence. Among 
Churches which are as yet strangers to each other, whose 
leaders are as yet mere names to one another, perhaps not 
even names, unity and union are, of course, unthinkable. 
A working fellowship is only beginning to be realised. The 
conditions upon which alone an honourable understanding 
and a hearty friendship can be based are only coming to be 
appreciated. Churches, greater and smaller, which have “ made 
good,” which have manifestly received the Divine blessing and 
have evidently been a power for good to the human race and 
an honour to the sacred name which they profess, still have 
their orders and credentials questioned by antiquarian or 
dogmatic scruples. But the atmosphere is steadily clearing. 
The test of fruit-bearing will in the long run overshadow the 
test of pedigree. Fruit-bearing in the Christian spirit may 
indeed come to be recognised as the true mark of legimate 
descent. Parties to union or reunion will not be expected to 
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confer except on equal terms and with open minds, in order 
that each may bring to the other’s future endowment the 
whole of the gifts of grace and of experience which it has 
received. Better a world of honest separation than a world 
of make-believe unity. No Church, no group of bishops 
or administrators or leaders, can, without direct and unreserved 
conference with the other parties concerned, lay down the 
terms of any valid union-settlement. It is the palpable 
defect of the proposals of the Lambeth Bishops not only that 
they represent the mind of one order alone of the Anglican 
Clergy and contain no expression of the mind and _ heart 
of the Anglican laity, but also that they emanate from a 
council-chamber in which the other communions concerned 
had no voice. In a word, they dictate a policy, however 
courteously that policy is phrased, instead of offering to 
go in search of one in concert with the separated fellow- 
Christians who are in view. Neither minima nor ultimata 
are in place at such a stage. Formal risks such as attend 
open conferences have to be faced. They have a way of 
resolving themselves, however, in the atmosphere of respons- 
ible discussion between men and Churches prayerfully desirous 
of union. Sectional apprehensions and party feeling can 
only be allayed through frank and serious meeting round 
a table. ‘The Church of England cannot know, and ought 
not to think it knows, on what terms it can unite with 
other Churches until it has met them face to face, without 
reserve, in a venture of devout faith. In many respects it 
holds a unique position for mediation in the Christian 
world, a position unique in its embarrassments as well 
as in its advantages. Very naturally it fears to take 
any step which would prejudice its standing or orders 
in the eyes of the Greek Orthodox or the Roman 
Catholic communions. Very naturally it defers to their 
antiquity, although all Churches have an equally ancient 
descent in the things which matter, just as all men have 
Adam to their father,—and to their numbers, although 
together their membership includes most of the surviving 
illiteracy of the Christian world,—and to their orthodoxy, 
although it is based too often upon unreasoning loyalty and 
is merged too often in pathetic superstition. The working 
piety of the Anglican Church, its scholarship, its ideals of 
education, its lay sentiments, its attitude to the problems of 
modern life and the discoveries of modern science, in a word, 
its spiritual instincts, lay as well as clerical, are notoriously 
far more closely akin to those of the great Protestant 
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communions, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, than to any of the branches of the Church Unreformed. 
But it has been tempted to show greater consideration to 
the susceptibilities and prejudices of the latter than to the 
sensibilities of the former, which after all live at its own door, 
and have shared its history, and speak the same language, and 
have faced with equal spirit the same anxieties of modern 
thought and modern democracy. The ultimate question is 
one of truth rather than expediency or policy or antiquity. 
Orders, worship, government, dogma—are they right, are they 
true, are they efficient, are they sole and exclusive? Every- 
one knows that the mass-opinion of the Anglican world does 
not share the Roman Catholic or the Oriental Orthodox 
traditional view of these things. Yet the danger is that 
through fear of schism, and that on the part of the denouncers 
of schism, a sectional point of view may be allowed to dominate 
the situation, even though the result must be that a greater 
schism will be left unhealed. 

But, to return to the general issue, it is clear that a league 
of Churches devoted to the peace of the world is an urgent 
necessity. At great expense the nations, great and small, 
maintain their diplomatic and consular services. ‘They would 
rather be beggared than go unrepresented at the courts and 
chancellories of other peoples. The diplomatic apparatus 
for keeping peace is primitive enough in its essentials, even 
when it is employed by master minds. It offers bribes to 
nations, it delivers threats, it contrives to ally or to separate, 
as national self-interest may dictate. But without the press, 
or against the press, it can accomplish little. Its staff may 
be accomplished men, persuasive, attractive, intellectual, 
personally disinterested; but behind them power must be 
felt, the power of armed force, or of economic force, and, in 
either case, of public opinion ready to act. Crisis after crisis, 
conflict after conflict, has disclosed to suffering humanity 
the slenderness of all these official restraints upon the engineers 
and engine-drivers of national rivalry and enmity and passion. 
The press has extraordinary power, but it also has its limita- 
tions, its own self-interest, its own peculiar temptations. 
The Church must intervene, not merely nationally as in 
the past, but internationally. It must review and widen 
its conscious mission. In the name of the Prince of Peace 
it must not only preach and teach the gospel of peace 
and goodwill, but it must stretch reconciling hands across 
the frontiers of national life. It is too late, when the dogs 
of war are unleashed, to look around for olive branches. 
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Neither red crosses nor olive branches are permitted in war 
to cross and re-cross closed frontiers. And, in fact, when 
wars break out, with singular and pathetic uniformity the 
Churches of Christ in all lands become at once the stretcher- 
bearers and the standard-bearers of their nations’ cause, for a 
thousand reasons unable to stand apart either to criticise or to 
pray, unable to mediate between the combatants, content to 
wear a military uniform for the time being, each of them a mere 
unit in a national array under secular command. Even the 
world desires the Church of Christ to achieve and occupy 
a worthier position. A higher service the Church may render. 
But in time of war it can do nothing if in time of peace it 
has not already been an international force, knowing at least 
the spiritual representatives of other countries, in touch with 
their life and aspirations, enjoying their confidence, and able 
accordingly to influence them. I believe the Church requires, 
and is called to create, some effective counterpart to the 
diplomatic service of the State. In addition to its Home 
Mission and its Foreign Mission it has an International Mission 
to prosecute, and nowhere more urgently than in Europe, the 
seat of historic Christianity. Already the way is opening. 
The war has shattered many prejudices, racial and religious. 
University life is very largely emancipated from ecclesiastical 
restraint. Even in Central Europe and the Balkans the clash 
of creeds is assuming a new aspect, the rival Churches are con- 
fronted by novel conditions and common dangers, the adherents 
of different systems are learning suppressed or forgotten facts 
regarding one another. Not only the Roman Catholic and 
the Oriental Orthodox Churches, but Presbyterianism and 
Lutheranism, have already an extensive international organisa- 
tion throughout large tracts of Europe as well as in America. 
Other Churches also defy the limits of national life. And not 
least, either in fact or in promise, there is a powerful federation 
of Christian students in the universities of the world, and a 
world-wide organisation of branches of the Young Men and 
Women’s Christian Associations. A new opportunity plainly 
offers itself to the Christian conscience and imagination, and 
a very solemn call is sounding. Men look to Alliances of 
Nations, to the League of Nations, to Labour Federations, to 
Socialist combinations, to bring in the political millennium of 
international peace. Have they not a right to look also to the 
Christian Churches, to the Church, incomparably the com- 
pletest organisation in the world, with the highest potentialities 
and the deepest obligations for the service of reconciliation ? 
The problem is essentially a spiritual one. Not money, not 
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force, not expediency, not even intelligence or humanity is an 
adequate instrument for the enterprise. Moral and spiritual 
persuasion alone will suffice. The horrors of war, the barbarity 
of war, the suicidal exhaustion of modern war between 
conscript nations, the costliness of war, the anachronistic folly 
of war—men may be persuaded of these features of the ghastly 
business and yet be impotent to save posterity from its 
renewal. Beyond and above these all too fleeting impressions 
and convictions, which spring up in the agony of each cruel 
crisis and anon are forgotten, to be re-learned by each succes- 
sive generation at an ever-increasing cost, the Christian spirit 
must be invoked, and its unique estimate of the value and 
purpose of the solidarity and sanctity of human life brought 
home to the hearts of men. With tedious and monotonous 
reiteration the apologists of Christianity have asserted that 
Christ came to break down the barriers that separate nations 
and continents, and that Christianity knows no distinctions 
of race or language. It is time, high time, that a new chapter 
of practical and unanswerable apologetic should be written by 
the fingers not of scholars but of Churches. Let the Church, 
which avows itself the Body of Christ still incarnate, obey His 
Spirit and glorify His name by inscribing this work upon the 
page of history as a fait accompli. 
WILLIAM A. CURTIS. 


EDINBURGH. 








THE CALL OF THE BISHOPS 
AS HEARD BY AMERICAN PROTESTANTS. 


THe Rev. F. G. PEABODY, 'D.D., 
Harvard University. 


No one can read the solemn “ Appeal for a United Christen- 
dom,” issued by the Lambeth Conference, without recognising 
the sincerity of its intention and the candour of its declarations. 
It proposes, with genuine humility and generosity, an “ Adven- 
ture of Good Will.” It confesses the share of the communions 
under Episcopal authority “in the guilt of crippling the body 
of Christ” by a “condition of broken fellowship.” It 
approaches the particular problem of recovering the “ visible 
unity of the Church” with full recognition that “the great 
non-Episcopal Communions” stand for “ rich elements of truth, 
liberty, and life which might otherwise have been obscured 
or neglected.” No note of ecclesiastical arrogance mars this 
pe, smi “Call to all Christian People.” It should be 
welcomed as an unprecedented indication of magnanimous and 
fraternal hope. 

When, however, one turns from cordial appreciation of this 
lofty eloquence and genuine comity to the definitions prescribed 
for Christian faith, and the remedy proposed for disunion, it 
becomes the duty of Protestant Christians to express, with not 
less fraternal candour, the sense of inadequacy, and even of 
misdirected effort, which this notable document conveys; and 
it is possible that one who is not associated with any of the 
‘great non-Episcopal Communions,” but who has had the 
privilege of life-long intimacy with many of their leading 
representatives, may report without prejudice or prepossession 
the impression which is likely to be made on their minds. 

In the first place, the definitions proposed seem inadequate 
to represent a “genuinely Catholic” Church. Who is a 
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Christian? Christians, affirms this great assemblage of 
Bishops, are “‘ those who believe in our Lord Jesus Christ and 
have been baptised into the name of the Holy Trinity.” But 
is this in reality an adequate description of a disciple of Jesus 
Christ? Is it not obvious that great numbers of persons, 
though baptised in infancy and still repeating the great affirma- 
tions of the historic creeds, may not be Christians at all? Isa 
Christian to be known by his external conformity or by the 
fact that in unconscious infancy he was baptised? Are there 
not baptised persons who are practically heathen, and un- 
baptised persons who are Christian saints? All American 
Christians are at this moment reassured of the vitality of their 
faith through the unremitting and self-effacing service of the 
American Quakers in the desolated areas of Europe. Yet not 
one of these devoted men and women has been baptised. Are 


they not to be reckoned as members of the “ Universal Church 


of Christ”? Did not the Master whom they serve say of such 
labours as theirs: ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. . . . 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me” ? 

The same inadequacy is met when the acceptance of a 
creed is identified with the faith of a Christian. Every 
reasoning creature has a creed, but his creed is an intellectual 
formulation, while his religion is a decision of the will and a 
direction of the life. A creed is essential to a Christian, but a 
creed does not create a Christian. The obvious fact is that 
one might accept almost every article of the historic creeds 
without thereby pledging himself to the most elementary 
qualifications of a Christian. To believe that Jesus Christ was 
miraculously born, that he descended into hell, rose from the 
dead and ascended into heaven, does not forthwith guarantee 
to the believer the blessing that is promised to the peace- 
makers or the pure in heart. 

A similar impression is made by the enumeration of con- 
ditions of unity which occur later in this stately document. 
These conditions are described as “the whole-hearted acceptance 
of the Holy Scriptures as the record of God’s revelation of 
Himself to men, and as being the rule and ultimate standard 
of faith” ; of the Nicene Creed as the “ sufficient statement of 
the Christian faith”; of the divinely instituted sacraments of 
baptism and the Holy Communion ; and of a ministry, “possess- 
ing the commission of Christ.” Here again the Christian 
Church is described as a form of organisation, with its con- 
stitution, its governors, and its authority. Nothing is here of 
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conduct, service, sacrifice, or love. Indeed, nothing is here of 
faith, in the sense given to that word by Jesus Christ. “Thy 
faith hath saved thee,” he said to many a repentant or respon- 
sive life, which knew nothing of the Nicene Creed as a 
“sufficient statement of the Christian faith.” In short, the 
“whole-hearted acceptance” here proposed is directed to a 
law, a government, a system, not to repentance, brotherhood, 
or faith. It is not because such external conformity is meaning- 
less that great numbers of the “ non-Episcopal Communions” 
have come to subordinate it as a condition of unity, but because 
the essential nature of the Christian religion is expressed, not 
in conformity but in consecration, not in ritual but in righteous- 
ness, not in creed but in life. A member of the “ Universal 
Church of Christ ” belongs, according to this view, to a much 
larger fellowship than is proposed in the “Call of the Bishops.” 
That fellowship includes, indeed, many of those who regard 
the creed commonly called Nicene as the sufficient statement 
of Christian faith, and who have been baptised into the Holy 
Trinity; but it is a fellowship which is much more inclusive and 
catholic. A Christian, in this view, is simply a loyal and con- 
sistent disciple of the Master. ‘If any man has not the spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his,” and correspondingly, if any man 
has that spirit, he is an acceptable member of the Universal 
Church of Christ, though he be a Nonconformist concerning 
the Nicene Creed or a Quaker concerning baptism. All this 
is becoming increasingly plain to the “great non-Episcopal 
Communions.” They are, at every point, breaking the barriers 
of dogmatic tests, and promoting an inter-Church unity of 
service, sacrifice, and power. ‘lo propose at such a time a plan 
of unity which appears to despiritualise the tests of disciple- 
ship and to define the Christian Church as an organisation, 
perpetuated by rule, confession, or tactual transmission of 
authority, seems to suggest a retreat from the more compre- 
hensive movement, already far advanced, toward a unity of 
spirit which is the only bond of peace. 

When one passes from these matters of definition to the 
practical programme which the Bishops present for “ recover- 
ing Christian unity,” one is again profoundly impressed by the 
generosity and sincerity of their intention. ‘There opens before 
their minds a plain path of mutual conciliation and co-opera- 
tion, and they point to it with solemn hope as to “a new call 
for wider service in a reunited Church.” As one scrutinises 
more closely, however, the practical procedure suggested, it 
proves so illusory that it is difficult to understand how it could 
have commended itself to men of experience and wisdom as 
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either conciliatory or reasonable. The plan proposed is, in 
brief, the acceptance of the Episcopate as “the best instrument 
for maintaining the unity and the continuity of the Church” ; 
the giving of Episcopal ordination to Nonconformist ministers 
with “that grace which is pledged to the members of the 
whole body in the Apostolic rite of the laying on of hands” ; 
and, on the other side, the acceptance by “ Bishops and Clergy 
of our Communion of a form of commission or recognition 
which would commend our ministry to their [non-Episcopal | 
congregations.” Concerning the Episcopate as an instrument 
of efficiency, there is no doubt much to be said; but it should 
be noticed that it is not the Episcopate as a form of organisa- 
tion alone which is here commended, but rather that specific 
type of Episcopate which is, to use the Bishop’s phrase, 
“ possessed” by the Anglican and its affiliated communions. 
The Methodist Church, for example, numbering approximately 
seven times as many members in the United States as the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, is also an Episcopal Communion. 
Indeed, its bishops have a degree of authority unapproached in 
the Anglican Communions. Shall Methodist bishops, then, 
as representing the Episcopate, be accepted as competent to 
exercise their functions in the Protestant Episcopal Church ; 
or, on the other hand, must they be required to submit them- 
selves for reordination before their ministry is recognised? Is 
the Episcopate, that is to say, to be regarded as an “ instru- 
ment” or as a “possession”? It becomes obvious that no 
identity of procedure is proposed. Non-Episcopal ministers 
are to be reordained ; Episcopal clergy are “to accept a com- 
mission.” In one case the candidate admits his disqualification 
until a bishop’s hands have touched him ; in the other case there 
is an arrangement by mutual consent. The Nonconformist 
receives a divinely transmitted authority; the Episcopalian 
receives a neighbourly welcome. 

It may be urged that the Anglican Episcopate is a matter 
of sacred principle to its adherents while the practice of non- 
Episcopal Communions is merely a matter of convenience ; 
so that, as an American theologian has remarked, “the 
principle of the sacramental and supernatural priesthood is 
outraged and threatened by any such passing to and fro 
between the Church and organised schism.” This suggestion, 
however, only indicates how slightly the convictions of the 
Nonconformist conscience are appreciated or even under- 
stood. The Baptist Churches, for example, number not less 
than six times as many members in the United States as 
does the Protestant Episcopal Church. They maintain that 
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baptism by immersion, after mature decision and repentance, 
is the only method of initiation into the Christian Church 
which conforms to the teaching and practice of Jesus Christ. 
Here is as definite and sacred a principle as is the authority 
of the Episcopate to the Anglican Communion, and one 
which has at least an equal endorsement in the records of the 
primitive Church. Is it possible, then, that, for the sake of 
the great cause of unity, certain bishops and clergy of the 
Anglican connection would offer themselves for baptism by 
immersion at the hands of their Nonconformist brethren, 
precisely as they ask those brethren to accept Episcopal ordina- 
tion for the same great end? Such a suggestion is sufficient 
to indicate how the proposal of reordination affects the minds 
of ministers in the non-Episcopal Communions. LEither it is 
a meaningless rite, to accept which would be a sacrilege, or 
it is a divinely instituted form whereby its adherents are 
set quite apart from the main movement of the Protestant 
Churches. The Protestant Communions hold their ministry 
to be Scriptural, valid, and justified by its fruits. A proposal 
of reordination seems to them like a proposal of remarriage. 
A discrimination between the Church and the sects appears 
to them not only ungracious but unhistorical. ‘They are not, 
in their own opinion, sects, cut off from the Church, but 
members of the one body of Christ; and one cannot say of 
another, “I have no need of thee.” In short, the real issue 
here raised is not concerned with the Episcopate as an 


“instrument,” but with the Episcopate as transmitting the | 


peculiar sanctity of an Apostolic succession. It is not an issue 
which is pressed by the “ great non-Episcopal Communions.” 
They have their own work to do, and, as the Bishops 
generously say, “their own God-given means of grace.” 
Some of them, like the Pilgrims and Puritans, abandoned 
Anglican rule because of dissent from its sacramentalism ; 
others, inheriting other traditions, have always regarded the 
doctrine of Apostolic succession as of dubious historical 
authority, and as tending to substitute an external for a 
spiritual Catholicity. With cordial recognition, then, of the 
fraternal spirit in which the Anglican Episcopate is commended 
as the “one means of providing such a ministry” to “those 
communions which do not possess the Episcopate,” and with 
warm appreciation of the priceless contributions made to the 
Christian life through the order and beauty of Anglican 
administration and worship, it would seem necessary to say 
that there is not the least possibility of this path to unity 
being taken by the “great non-Episcopal Communions.” 
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What seems to the Bishops an open road confronts the great 
majority of their Protestant brethren with the sign, “ Private 
way.” In fact, the movement of united Protestantism has 
already advanced a considerable distance in quite another 
direction, toward a unity of the spirit and a religion of 
practical discipleship of Jesus Christ; and the question of 
the transmission of the Episcopate already appears to those 
who are on the way to this spiritual unity to belong to a 
past era, when questions of ecclesiastical authority were of 
real interest, and the world had not been summoned to 
weightier matters of co-operation, sacrifice, and service. 

The Bishops, with great suggestiveness, set at the head of 
their Appeal the majestic prayer of Jesus recorded in the 
Fourth Gospel: “That they may all be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee.” The Protestant Communions 
gladly repeat this prayer; but they do not conceive that a 
unity which is to be in any degree after the pattern of the 
unity of Jesus with the Father can be a unity of external 
conformity or organisation. However incomplete that unity 
may be, it must, at least, be a spiritual communion, a unity of 
motive and desire, a complete conformity of will which may in 
some slight, human way, offer a dim reflection of the Divine 
unity of which their Master spoke. 

This vast enterprise of spiritual unity has already become 
conspicuous and promising throughout the Protestant world, 
and the tragic experience of war has in an unprecedented 
degree encouraged a new and genuine fraternalism. If, there- 
fore, any communion, with its own precious treasures of 
thought and life, deliberately chooses to stand aside from this 
great enterprise, and to claim for itself an exclusive authority 
of tradition and practice, then the march of Protestantism, 
though sadly obstructed, must proceed, with keen regret but 
with undiminished determination, on its own “Great Adven- 
ture of Good Will”; where those who walk in the spirit find 
themselves moving on converging lines toward the longed-for 
consummation, when, in God’s time, the prayer of their 
common Master may at last be fulfilled, and “ All may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they may all 


be one in us.” 
FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


CaMBRIDGE, MAssACHUSETTS. 








THE USE AND ABUSE OF ORGANISED 
RELIGION.’ 


Mrs J. W. WOOTTON. — 


“ Destroyers we create ; 
Creating we undo. 
All things that have been great 
Out of destruction grew ” ? 


appears to be the motto of the present generation. The 
sympathetic emphasise its creative, the unsympathetic its 
destructive aspect. May not our organised religion have this 
in common with other of our institutions, that it stands in need 
of re-creation by a process partly destructive? Enough is now 
heard, on the one hand, of the failure of organised religion to 
grapple with the problems of the day, and to transmute the 
man in the street into the man in the church, and the man 
in the church into the man in the street; and on the other 
hand, of the protestations of those who speak in the name 
of the Churches, that never again will they be what they 
acknowledge themselves to have been in the past, upholders 
of privilege, men befogged by unrealities and wholly out 
of sympathy with the sufferings and hardships of vulgar 
humanity. With cry and counter-cry of this kind echoing in 
our ears, we do not need much thought to be quite sure that 
there is something wrong somewhere. The question is, what 
is wrong, and where? Are our particular forms of religious 
organisation at fault? or does the evil lie deeper, and is organised 
religion in general, and organised Christianity in particular, 
bound for ever to fail just in those respects in which it is most 
anxious to succeed ? 


1 The substance of an address given before the Student Christian Movement 
in Cambridge. 
* With this quotation Mr G, D. H. Cole prefaces his volume on Labour in 
the Commonwealth. 
2380 
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Undoubtedly every known religious organisation is im- 
perfect, and fails partly by reason of its imperfections. 
Undoubtedly, too, every religious organisation might be im- 
proved, as many have been, and many more, let us hope, will be. 
An enlightened Church will have greater attractive power than 
a Church that persists in hiding such light as it has under a 
bushel. Those who labour within the Churches and without 
them for more light, for deeper spiritual life, for more reality, 
for better organisation, are labouring beyond question in a good 
cause. But the question that they and we have to ask our- 
selves is this. Are we not perhaps attempting the impossible ? 
Can we ever have an organised religion which is not irritatingly 
imperfect? And shall we not succeed best in our efforts to 
establish a living Church if we realise the paradoxical hopeless- 
ness of our task? Imperfection is least painful when it is not 
also disappointment. And if there is truth in the view that 
the Churches fail because they are Churches and not because 
they are bad Churches, we had better make up our minds 
to face the prospect squarely and see the failure in its just 
proportions. 

What I would suggest is simply this—that organised 
religion, being a contradiction in terms, is an inherently un- 
satisfactory conception. The ineffectiveness of the religious 
bodies in our midst, while it may increase or decline with the 
enthusiasm of their members and the sympathy of non-members, 
is in the last resort ineradicable. Religion, when most truly 
itself, cannot be organised. Is not that the secret discovered 
by those men in whose lives the essence of religion has been 
best realised? And is it not from realisation of this that these 
lives have derived the influence which they have wielded over 
their less spiritual fellows in their own day and after their 
death? The history of great religions, or of the movements of 
fresh life within the fold of any one religion, seems everywhere 
to exhibit the same features and to play out the same tragedy. 
Great religions and great religious movements are personal. 
They originate with founders of no common clay, and they . 
spread by virtue of that infectiousness of good things, which 
Providence has mercifully implanted in a disordered creation. 
But just because of their personal character they are not 
immune from the limitations of personality as we know it in 
temporal conditions. The founder dies, and when the salt of 
the earth is thus taken away, wherewith shall it be salted ? 
For personality, organisation is substituted ; for the spirit, the 
letter; and for life, death. Humanity is not rich enough to 
allow of the founders of religions gathering about them disciples 
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who are worthy of the heritage which is to be bequeathed to 
them. The disciples, conscious, or perhaps more often un- 
conscious, of their own inability to preserve the spirit of their 
master, strive to case it about with organisation. Thus 
Churches are born and religions die. And, to make the tragedy 
the more complete, it is often true that the better a disciple a 
man is, the more certain he is to damn the spirit which it is his 
whole purpose to save. 

Such has been the history both of Christianity in general 
and of particular Christian sects. Instead of Christ we have 
Christianity ; upon St Francis follow the Franciscans. Such 
is the history of religious movements which in more modern 
days have been built up to embody the teaching of a departed 
founder. Instances will readily occur to the mind, but I will 
mention none by name, lest, in a selection which is purely 
illustrative, invidiousness be suspected. It is no answer to 
say that organisation is a relatively modern growth and 
appropriate to modern conditions. True, that growth in size 
which is the prevalent test of progress does necessitate in 
religion as well as in politics a growth in complexity of 
organisation also. But organised religion is, for all that, in 
no sense a new development. ‘The—wholly disorganised—life 
of Christ is a supreme example of a revolt against organised 
religion. It is the best example of what may be found in 
many another life—namely, religion fulfilling its natural function 
of rebellion against the trammels of organisation, by which 
would-be religious man defeats his own ends. It was not the 
circumstances of the time which made Christianity the irregular, 
revolutionary spirit that it was at birth. It was its own 
essence that gave it this character; and it is to a large degree 
the loss of that essence which has so fundamentally transformed 
this character since. Whatever its date, a great faith is 
mightier than an organisation, and will soon find organisations 
against which to range itself in opposition. And this is no 
accident. It is inevitable in the nature of things. Religion 
is an untidy thing. It can neither be written in a minute- 
book nor embodied in a secretary. The ultimate absurdity 
of the conception of organised religion is best realised by 
reading for it organised love. If there is anything in our 
protestations (to which our actions give painfully little colour) 
that the most generally accepted religion of Western civilisation 
at this moment is based on a belief that love is divine, then 
there is neither more nor less absurdity in organised religion 
than in organised love. But organisation can never control 
the divine rebelliousness of the heart. Love has heat enough 
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to melt the prisons of method and order ; it is personal, wilful 
and passionate. And so with religion. The organisation 
gains in prominence as the faith, hope, and charity which it 
professes to express lose their fervour. 

From this ultimate contradiction, more perhaps than from 
the faults of the particular types of religious body in our 
midst, arise our present discontents. To be condemned for 
ever to struggle with the impossible is not the best condition 
for a healthy existence. It is therefore not surprising that 
signs of unhealthiness should make themselves felt in religious 
organisations, if the function which is their raison @étre can 
never be fulfilled. 

Such signs there are. And if we examine their nature we 
may perhaps see that it is just this fact, that religion never 
can be truly religious when it is organised, that explains their 
presence. We are, for instance, familiar with the large part 
which organising work plays in any present-day religious 
association. It must be so. But the danger that the means 
will become the end is never very far removed. The letter is 
essential to the expression of the spirit ; but the letter killeth 
when it ceases to convey spirit, and is only written for the 
pleasure of admiring its own form. In such wise do non- 
essentials encroach on essentials; and sectarian arrogance 
replaces the love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance that are the fruit 
of the Spirit. Intolerance is the infirmity (but not the last 
infirmity) of minds not noble enough to preserve their heritage 
without its aid. It is equally the inevitable consequence of 
the attempt to organise religion. 

Again, a half-realisation of their own inadequacy leads our 
religious bodies to efforts often as undignified as they are 
unsuccessful to stimulate religious zeal. Aware that our 
organisation deadens our spirit, we are apt, I think, to attempt 
to goad the spirit into a precocious vigour instead of clearing 
away the lifeless erection which impedes its natural develop- 
ment. In the great majority of cases a religious instinct is 
very real, but grows slowly, and needs the encouragement of 
a healthy atmosphere rather than a hothouse. One cannot 
help feeling that the fervour of the appeals which from time 
to time the Churches make to the public is unnatural. It is 
certainly repellent to minds which cannot be called irreligious. 
It is forced because those who make the appeal are—usually, 
one imagines, unconsciously—goaded by their own failure into 
an exaggerated enthusiasm which only makes that failure 
more certain. 
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The same sense of impotence in its more conscious form is 
responsible for that morbid self-consciousness which seems to 
be a characteristic feature at any rate of modern religious 
organisations. The ministries of our Churches are genuinely 
anxious to discover and remove the reason why they have so 
far lost touch with large masses of the populace. They and 
the more alert spirits outside the ministries devote much print 
and a great deal more thought to this matter. But their 
attitude tends to degenerate into the morbidity of the man 
who never gets on because he is always wondering why he 
doesn't get on. To take one illustration. A small religious 
society’ addressed some while ago a questionnaire to a few 
persons who were likely to have had some experience of its 
‘activities. Of these questions the first was this: “ What, if 
any, impression has this society made upon you?” Such a 
question may well produce in the minds of those to whom it 
is addressed a sense of repulsion not unlike that which we 
should probably all feel, if an acquaintance were to write and 
ask us, “ What, if any, impression have I made upon you ?”’ 
The comparison is not entirely fair, but it is not wholly 
unfair. There is a strong presumption that a society is not 
healthy if the effect which its activities produce on outside 
spectators is prominently before its mind. It lacks the 
spontaneity of faith at its best; and it is at least in danger of 
posing. So also with much of the literature which spokesmen 
of the Churches have produced, especially since the war. The 
highly representative volume on The Army and Religion, to 
which cleric and lay alike have contributed, demonstrates a 
consciousness of failure in the past which by its very keen- 
ness, perhaps, actually endangers the chances of success in 
the future. 

Moreover, organised religious bodies are characterised by 
an extraordinary ineffectiveness even when they most wish to 
be influential. Rightly anxious to avoid partisanship, they 
end by being unable to express any opinion at all on the 
matters which most vitally affect the communities in which 
they live. In response to appeals to the Churches to come 
forward with a definite policy in this or that matter, or to 
denounce this or that abuse, the Churches either are dumb or 
speak with a divided voice. In consequence, their influence 
becomes negligible, and men do not stop to ask what is the 
view of religious organisations. In illustration of this kind 


1 I should like to take this opportunity of thanking the then President of 
the Society in question, by whose courtesy I am permitted to refer to this 
matter in print. 
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of ineffectiveness we may cite the Report of the Committee of 
the Lambeth Conference on the Church and _ industrial 
problems. It is, and if it is to be non-partisan it must be, so 
non-committal in tone as to reduce to the level of the 
ludicrous the whole effort to keep in touch with things 
concrete, which is a main reason for the Report’s existence. 
Witness in particular the paragraphs relating to security against 
unemployment, to the employment of women in industry, to 
the provision of “reasonable leisure.” These are matters about 
which men really care and which arouse genuine passion. For 
that very reason organised religion feels it cannot leave them 
untouched. But to handle them in anything approaching an 
effective manner would mean opening up the whole field of 
political controversy. ‘The Churches therefore find themselves 
condemned to the enunciation of perpetual platitudes. There 
is an open road to the hearts of us common folk though our 
opinion on the conduct of that everyday business of life which 
for the vast majority of us is called industry. Organised 
religious bodies can take that road; or pass it by and so forfeit 
a great opportunity. But if they do take it, they inevitably 
bar their own progress by erecting a barrier of commonplaces. 
Here is a dilemma indeed. 

To intolerance, artificiality, morbidity, and ineffectiveness 
we have to add excessive conservatism. Religion is revolu- 
tionary, organised religion is stagnant. And again the cause 
of the evil is the same. The disciples create an organisation 
to preserve the spirit of their founder. They fail to see that 
circumstances alter cases, and that religious conventions must 
change with the changing ages. Often the more earnestly we 
endeavour to carry out to the letter, to-day, injunctions that 
were given one hundred or nineteen hundred years ago, the 
more certain we are to lose the spirit of these injunctions. 
Weare none of us great enough to read the spirit of Christ 
into our own age. And so, if we are devout Christians, we 
defeat our own ends by a literal discipleship which has not 
even the merit of thoroughness. There may or may not be 
progress in human affairs; but there is movement. The one 
thing that it is impossible to do in life is to stand still; and 
that is what religious organisations try to do. The pathos of 
the attempt is intensified by the fact that it alienates the very 
minds which have that real religion that ought to be in the 
Churches. Men do not pour new wine into old bottles. The 
new wine goes into new bottles that are often of vastly inferior 
quality, with the result that the new wine is spoiled and the 
old bottles are left empty. The new wine of young enthusi- 
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asm goes into the new bottles of materialism ; and religious 
organisations meet with the proper fate of old bottles. 

Such and such are our dangers—grave enough and real 
enough. But, like other dangers, they are probably graver 
when not realised, and gravest of all when we are ignorant of 
their cause. They are, I think, the inevitable concomitant of 
the attempt to organise religion. In passing we ought to 
notice that the men who, by entering the ministry or otherwise, 
make this attempt, have a right to be judged with the charity 
due to those who face the impossible for noble motives. In 
the words of a modern novelist, “To organise religion a man 
should have the talents of the devil”’—which most of us 
unhappily have not. The judgments passed by the laity on 
the clergy are frequently harsh ; and their harshness encourages 
the very self-consciousness which it condemns. The parson’s 
lot, like the policeman’s, is not a happy one, or an easy one 
either. ‘The greatest among us are not equal to the task of 
organising religion ; and for the reason I have tried to indicate, 
it is not always the greatest minds who are impelled to try. 
Let us remember this. 

Yet, when all is said, we cannot do without our organised 
religions. With all its inherent dangers and inevitable failures, 
organised religion has, in a paradoxical world, a real function 
to fulfil. I have tried to argue that religion at its best cannot 
be organised. But to the great majority of us religion at its 
best is a sealed book ; to all of us parts of it are sealed. It is 
for the sake of the weaker brethren—that is, for the sake of 
most of us—that the impossible has to be attempted and 
religion has to be organised. Churches are a concession to the 
principle of sacramentalism, which is as fundamental as any 
principle in our nature. As such they have a part to play, and 
a part which they will only play well so long as they fully 
realise the essential subordination of the outward and visible 
sign to the inward and spiritual grace. Organised religion 
must be the voice which gives expression to the spirit that in 
most of us would otherwise be dumb. The most fundamental 
things that we know, love and birth and death, mean more to 
most of us than all the Churches that have ever been; and so 
surely they ought. It is in the face of these simple matters 
that our being is most deeply stirred; and the emotions to 
which they give rise are probably in very many cases more 
genuinely religious than a great deal that is more frequently 


1 From What Not, by Rose Macaulay. The full quotation runs: “To 
organise religion a man should have the talents of the devil, or at least of the 
intelligent Civil Servant.” 
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described as such. It is therefore a right instinct that causes 
most Churches to intervene on the occasions of birth, of 
marriage, and of death. The baptism of infants, the marriage 
ceremony, and the funeral service are all concessions to our 
sacramentalism, whatever controversies may have raged over 
the narrower question how many of them may properly be 
termed sacraments. But the part which organised religion 
can play in these great events is essentially subordinate. The 
Church can touch the great things of life, but only as their 
handmaid ; and she will be the better handmaid if she knows 
her position. 

In the second place, there is opportunity for organised 
religion in the fact that humanity, in the last resort 
inexpressibly lonely, is also profoundly social. Organised 
religion is needed as a framework for the fellowship which 
goes as deep down in us as our sacramentalism. ‘The more 
profound our religious feeling, the more certain it is to seek 
at times those forms of expression which are social in character. 
And it will, in our present state, need the assistance of 
organised religion in these social aspirations. We cannot 
make a solemn music alone: but if we are moved by religious 
feeling it is extremely probable that we shall want to make a 
solemn music. It is the business of a religious body to provide 
the means whereby we may devote to the glory of God all the 
good gifts of sound that we possess. And when we want to 
glorify God in co-operation with our fellows, it is the business 
of a religious body to provide opportunity for obtaining that 
co-operation. Yet even in service of this kind the organisation 
will serve best when it is least obtrusive. ‘The mightier the 
faith, the less the organisation. 

Closely allied with the openings which our ‘social nature 
gives for the use, and not the abuse, of religious organisation 
are those further opportunities which arise from the fact that 
a crowd is greater than the sum of its parts. This fact is 
important ; and it is also extremely liable to misconstruction. 
There is no need to emphasise the extent to which emotion 
gathers force from the presence of a crowd; and this of course 
is as true of religious as of any other emotion. Many of us, 
especially if we have a smattering of psychological knowledge, 
are wont to be a little ashamed of emotion of this kind, and to 
dismiss it as an exhibition of “herd instinct” and a part of 
that animal nature of which we have little reason to be proud. 
But there is little to be said for thus adopting the attitude of 
the superior person. If we are to condemn an emotion on the 
ground that it is of brutish origin, we shall find ourselves 
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condemning the good and the bad together. For 


« A man, however well-behaved, 
At best is only a monkey shaved.” 


Our best is the beast sublimated, as our worst is the beast 
running riot. Moreover, corruptio optim: pessima. The 
loftiest emotion that we know is in origin as physical as 
anything in us; is most liable to perversion and most bestial 
when perverted. It is, therefore, in no way derogatory to an 
emotion to show its connection with our animal nature. The 
religious fervour of a great gathering zs a herd instinct. It 
does not deserve our sneers for that. And there is need for 
Churches to provide, as it were, the herd which will exercise 
this powerful attraction over its members. An organised 
religious body should form a centre, on which we may focus 
the profound capacities for devotion which are latent in this 
part of our nature. 

In such ways as these we may perhaps look to see organised 
religion a useful feature of our spiritual life for a long while 
to come. But if there is truth in the view I have tried to 
present, organised religion ought to occupy an essentially 
secondary place. Instead of being an institution which is 
destined to grow in size and splendour, it should take 
rank with those institutions which work towards their own 
undoing. ‘The Churches will have succeeded best, and will 
have most command over our respect, when they have 
largely deprived themselves of any function to fulfil, In 
this respect I would class them with political government, 
with industrial organisation, with the social or economic 
reformer, with (if the expression be allowed) the militant 
pacifist, and a host besides. The self-destructive nature of the 
work which these persons or institutions perform is not good 
cause for withholding our allegiance from them in the present 
order. But a recognition that their work is self-destructive 
will endow our allegiance with a truer sense of proportion than 
it else would have. We are for ever mistaking the means for 
the end—not least, perhaps, because it is so much easier to 
agree about the means than about our ultimate end. But we 
do ourselves no good this way, in things religious, in things 
political, or in things industrial. The Church is a means; as 
an end it becomes ludicrous because it is an attempt to com- 
bine two incompatibles—religion and organisation. But the 
nearer we approach to the end, the less should be the 
prominence of the means. And whether the end is near or 
far, we should never let it become so remote from our imagina- 
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tion that we mistake the means for it. For by so doing we 
suffer a double injury. The end is lost to view entirely, and 
the means becomes perverted and useless. In other words, 
organised religion is a glass through which we see, darkly 
indeed, but still, if we use it aright, more clearly than if we had 
no window at all. But if we devote all our energies to polish- 
ing the glass—if, becoming window-cleaners, we look at it and 
not through it—then indeed the fair prospect upon which it 
opens is for ever lost to us. 

Organised religion no longer occupies the place in our 
national life which once it held. Especially is this the case with 
the more educated sections of the populace. The nominal 
membership of Churches and of other religious bodies may 
rise and fall, and their active membership may vary also. But 
I do not think we can dispute that the influence of the 
Churches is perceptibly waning. Their own agitations on the 
subject bear sufficiently cogent testimony. But the distress 
of the spokesmen of religious organisations is largely due to 
the belief that the decline and fall of organised religion must 
also be the decline and fall of religion itself. Were that 
necessarily so, then indeed they would have cause for alarm. 
But it is not necessarily so. We probably are less religious 
than we once were. It is not to be expected that, after 
embracing for six years the methods of materialism in the 
dealings of nation with nation, we should emerge with 
strengthened spiritual ardour. But in other ways our very 
indifference to organised religion may be a sign of a new birth 
of religion in forms which we have hardly yet learned to 
recognise as truly religious. There are departments of our 
life in which we need to be dragooned and regulated by 
ordinance, in which failure to comply with established usage 
would be a sign of real delinquency. But our religion is not 
such. Our faith is perhaps the one sphere in which the old 
human desire to be “let alone” may rightly reign unchallenged. 
And if some of us are saying to the Churches that we want 
their ministrations either not at all, or only in a secondary 
capacity, it does not follow that there should be weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Religion is like the wind which 
bloweth where it listeth. Build shelters to catch it, and you 
will find that in them there is no blowing at all. 


BARBARA WOOTTON. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
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CHARLES THOMAS HALLINAN, 
Washington, D.C. 


WHEN the social historian comes to write the story of religion 
in America, I, for one, hope he will devote some pages to 
“New Thought,” as a phenomenon peculiarly significant and 
American. It is because I feel this very strongly that I am 
tempted to outline, for the readers of the Hispert JourNAL, 
the impressions made upon me by one of the numerous 
“sects” which swept the United States in the nineties of 
the last century. In my story—at least so it seems to me— 
the social historian aforesaid will learn something of America 
not recorded in the history of Protestantism, at least in the 
more orthodox forms. 

“‘New Thought,” as I now perceive, came into our little 
suburb on a flood-tide of business and culture, what I am 
tempted to call “culturine.” A big department store—the 
first of its kind in the country—had sprung up in our raw, 
windy Western city, and the suburb threw out a rattling, 
hideous elevated railroad across the intervening territory to 
meet it. This brought us “within thirty minutes of the 
city,” and yielded us up, before we knew it, to forces we had 
never met before. That department store unsettled all the 
ideas—economic, esthetic, social, and, ultimately, religious— 
which the community had heretofore enjoyed. 

Before that department store came into our existence 
we were linked uncomplainingly to the past. The furni- 
ture in our homes was old stuff, shipped from old home- 
steads to the new homes in the West. The new which we 
bought was conservative, modelled for the most part on lines 
familiar for generations. But the department store changed 
everything. 

Every day it brought in from Michigan, and sold, a whole 
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train-load of machine-made furniture; gilt, spindle-legged 
chairs came in; onyx-topped tables ; pretentious plush-covered 
“parlour sets” which wore bare in a season and had to be 
periodically re-covered. It brought in cheap coloured pictures, 
vastly alluring to a generation brought up on family por- 
traits, steel engravings of “'The Stag at Eve,” and worsted 
mottoes. It brought in pyrography, an epidemic of burnt- 
wood book-racks and of burnt-leather sofa pillows. It taught 
us to buy and give to one another “The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam ”! 

All this didn’t come in, I admit, without a bitter struggle. 
What we chiefly resented was the dilemma presented to us; 
we wanted everything as cheap as we could get it, and we 
were disturbed at the wholesale character of the process of 
manufacture and distribution which gave us that cheapness. 
Was the thing “common”? ‘That was the paralysing ques- 
tion. We had two categories, as I recall it; a thing was 
either “nice” or it was “common,” and the struggle to 
classify canned pictures, canned furnituré, canned culture of 
all sorts, was the most unsettling single influence in our 
suburb when “ New Thought” came in. 

When “ New Thought” came in we had four Protestant 
churches in our suburb: the small and socially superior 
Protestant Episcopal church, which unscrupulously combed 
the other churches for choir-boys; the big humming 
Methodist church, whose sermons you could hear through 
the open windows clear out on the side-walk a hundred 
feet away; the Baptist church, whose pulpit, to the common 
scandal, was sometimes filled by the Professor of Church 
History at the big Baptist university near-by, whose theology 
was reputed to be no better than it should be; and my own 
church, the Presbyterian. There we had in the pulpit, as I 
realise now, the first exponent in that part of the country 
of “ muscular Christianity,” a youngish middle-aged man who 
declared impressively that there was nothing molly-coddle 
about Christianity, and who gave us boys boxing lessons in 
the big round primary-room with lithographs of a meek 
Christ on the walls. The Unitarians had not invaded our 
neighbourhood then, and the only Catholic church was many 
blocks away—at a distance which was universally approved 
even though it detained our maids and jeopardised Sunday 
breakfasts in the suburb. 

Of theological controversy or discomfort there was practi- 
cally none. I do not recall a single young person who had a 


moment’s disturbance over any article of faith. Church lines 
Vor. XIX.—No. 2. 16 
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were drawn strictly, perhaps a trifle jealously, but if the 
conversations on the front porches were any criteria, there was 
a universal relaxation in belief, an amiable desire to reduce 
creed and formulas to their simplest and least pretentious 
terms, to make shift somehow with a minimum of personal 
and collective discomfort. I remember only one flare up, when 
our somewhat too progressive Presbyterian preacher invited 
the Catholic priest to occupy his pulpit one Sunday night; 
this was resented, but chiefly on the grounds that it wasn’t an 
equitable transaction, it being obviously impossible for Father 
Hissian to return the compliment. One of the vestrymen, 
who had formerly belonged to the “A.P.A.” and who still 
had a barrel or two of pamphlets on “The Whore of Babylon” 
in his attic, resigned from the church in protest; but this 
action, as I remember it, brought a prompt revulsion of feeling 
in favour of the minister. ‘There was such a thing as carrying 
your convictions too far ! 

But if in matters of theology there was a general deli- 
quescence going on, I know now that there was considerable 
yearning and unrest. But it was fundamentally economic. 
There was scarcely a family which was not being pinched 
between the small, rigid income and the steadily rising prices. 
That department store played the very devil with our peace of 
mind. It multiplied enormously the apparent necessities of 
life, and brought the luxuries just without our reach. It turned 
our own thrift against us. 

Now on this absorbing question, that of making ends meet, 
the four orthodox churches had nothing to say. The organist 
of the Episcopal church lived diagonally across the street from 
us ; she was driven to “keep roomers” as the suburb expanded, 
and I noticed curiously, as a boy, that in spite of the social 
superiority of her church she was in her own conversation as 
much obsessed by the economic problem as was my hard- 
pressed Presbyterian mother. The Baptists and the Methodists 
were shameless bargain-hunters. In short, we were all in the 
same plight, and we were all equally tender of our religious 
faiths. I mean that, until “New Thought” came in, we all 
acted exactly alike in regarding religion as something to be 
held off, away from the economic struggle. 

Then there came filtering into the suburb bits of a new and 
almost incredible gospel. ‘There were rumours of new sects 
springing up which made the largest, stiffest claims regarding 
the relationship between religion and health, and religion and 
prosperity. Of these sects the Christian Scientists had the 
most prestige, but they were handicapped somewhat in our 
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suburb by two things—the persistent newspaper attacks upon 
Mrs Eddy, and the sense of recurrent scandal occasioned 
by the aggressive prosecution of Christian Science “ practi- 
tioners” whose patients had died. In those days the news- 
papers were quite vigorous in running down such cases and 
in insisting upon criminal prosecution. All this rather tended 
to daunt us, in our suburb, where respectability was sine 
gua non. Nevertheless I have to report several conversions to 
Christian Science, and the slow emergence of a “ practitioner” 
or two. 

But “ New Thought” came definitely into our suburban 
consciousness through the “ Christ Scientists,” a sect which 
differentiated itself carefully from the Christian Scientists in 
title, ecclesiastical structure, and in what the suburban fathers 
crudely called its “lingo.” ‘The chief exponent of “Christ 
Science” was a former Congregational clergyman named Van 
Epps, a rather frail, agreeable gentleman who impressed every- 
body favourably, he seemed so intellectual and so free from 
the least trace of the charlatan. Somehow or other—I have 
quite forgotten how—he established local connections, borrowed 
the use of a private home for Sunday services, and finally set 
up a regular church which met every Sunday morning in the 
little auditorium of our suburban clubhouse. 

I shall never forget the stir his sermons created. His 
services were of marked simplicity—indeed, quite severe in 
their details,—but he was easily the most quoted man in the 
town. At first only the bolder or more restless spirits ventured 
out to hear him; it was an affair of some delicacy, since your 
presence at his church was quite likely to be reported at your 
own; but sooner or later a large proportion of the community 
had sampled “‘ New Thought,” and was deep in the discussion 
of it. 

Some, of course, were promptly impressed with “ New 
Thought ” because it was “new.” I don’t know why, exactly, 
but somehow the “new” had a prestige in those days which 
it doesn’t seem to enjoy to-day. We believed in Progress, 
and I guess we were pretty artless about it. Look at the 
advances in science, we would argue ; for that matter, look at 
the changes in the town itself! Look at the elevated railroad ; 
above all, look at the department store eight miles away, 
offering unheard-of economies—that bankrupt the whole com- 
munity! ‘The old was well enough, but the fact is that Truth 
is like a procession which moves simply and majestically on. 
It was this sense of the cosmic process which led the plump 
Miss Fulton to subscribe so promptly te the new faith. Miss 
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Fulton, if she had been a man, would have been called a 
** joiner.” 

Somewhat akin to Miss Fulton in type were those doughty 
souls, of whom there were several in our suburb, who were 
drawn to this “new and despised sect” from a secret and 
romantic desire to recapture the spirit and the experience of 
the early Christians. They couldn't be told, outwardly, from 
their conventional neighbours, but inwardly they burned with 
a flame. They gloried in the contrast between what they 
conceived to be the potential power of “ New Thought” and 
its statistical unimportance. A dash of martyrdom would 
have made it quite perfect ! 

But the thing which most deeply stirred our suburb was 
the frank and uncompromising way in which “ New Thought” 
addressed itself to our bread-and-butter problems, the problems 
posed for us by that amazing department store. ‘“ New 
Thought” promised economic redemption in this world, and 
we were vastly more startled at that—really, I am measuring 
my words when I say this,—we were vastly more startled at 
that than we were at the most lavish and specific assurances 
regarding salvation in the next. Remember, dear reader, as 
you loll gracefully on your dividends, that for us the old order 
had changed, only yesterday, as it were; that the old tradi- 
tional security, open to all thrifty, hard-working folks, had 
disappeared, and that in its place was a bewildering struggle 
to adjust rigid incomes to ascending prices. Not a pulpit in 
our suburb had addressed itself to this plebeian anxiety, this 
perpetual concern, until “‘ New Thought” came in. 

Given the right attitude of mind, said Van Epps (an 
attitude, I may explain parenthetically, to be secured from 
him in twenty lessons for ten dollars, with an “advanced 
course ” of ten additional lessons for “ students and teachers ”’), 
and you could tap the boundless resources of the Universe. 
Most sermons, I have discovered, are exercises in synonyms ; 
those of Van Epps rang the changes on “reservoir” and 
“ storehouse ” and “abundant life.” Every Sunday morning 
he held up over our heads, in his frail scholarly hands, a vast 
cornucopia from which he poured out—bathing us in it— 
health, wealth, harmony, energy, abundant life. J want 
to give Van Epps his due—never in my life have I seen 
faces so transfigured as were the faces of those who left 
the secular atmosphere of that suburban clubhouse every 
Sunday morning. 

Take Langdon, for example. He was the “ Western 
representative” of an Eastern “concern”—happy nomen- 
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clature !—under a contract which ran for three years at a 
stretch. Every time it was up for renewal Langdon and his 
wife went through a perfect hell of worry. They had been 
through five of them, and Langdon’s head was grey at forty. 
Twice out of the five renewals he had succeeded in securing 
an increase in salary ; twice he had been refused, coldly and 
flatly ; and once, I believe, the unequal contest had ended in 
some sort of a draw. When I knew the Langdons, it is 
scarcely too much to say that they were living three years at 
a time, their minds averted from the future. 

Langdon worshipped in the Presbyterian church, three 
pews behind us and over to the right. He was counted a 
good churchman; I think he was clerk of the board, or some- 
thing busy like that. But what, I ask you, did Langdon 
really care about “muscular Christianity”? What did he 
care how many boys the minister taught to box? What did 
he care for the sportsmanlike theology which the headmaster 
of Rugby had worked out for the pacification of English 
schoolboys, and upon which we were fed, willy nilly? The 
answer is that he didn’t fundamentally care a straw, except 
possibly during the year following the renewal of his contract, 
when he was in such high spirits that he would have subscribed 
cheerfully to anything ! 

Our whole suburb was made up of “ Western represen- 
tatives,” of “sales managers,” of “chief clerks,” of struggling 
doctors and lawyers. Langdon’s plight, in one form or 
another, was the common plight. When the spiritual Van 
Epps declared flatly that security and health and abundance 
were the privilege of all, he struck a chord to which every 
heart in our town thrilled. 

Nevertheless, of course, there was a big fight on. The 
invasion was not one to be endured. That classic jibe about 
Christian Science — that it was neither “Christian” nor 
** Science ”"—did yeoman duty all that first winter, I remember. 
The literal and unhumorous response to this, invariably, was 
that what Mr Van Epps preached was not Christian Science, 
but “Christ Science”! The thoughtless promptly challenged 
you to make clear the distinction, which gave you a fine chance 
to weave around them that gossamery materialism which, as 
I look back upon it, seems to me the essence of “ New 
Thought.” 

Van Epps and his intense little wife did quite a bit of 
‘mental healing ”—to the great disdain of the young M.Ds. 
in our town. ‘Their method was to sit, for half an hour or so, 
at the bedside of the patient, in unbroken silence, apparently 
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inwardly absorbed in removing those “mental conditions” 
which they held primarily responsible for the physical state. 
But the most striking demonstration which the Van Epps 
made was one which had little or no observable relationship 
to their metaphysics. One afternoon Van Epps took his wife 
to one of the homes where an advanced study class was to 
meet. He left her there, and went on his way to the Uni- 
versity some eight blocks distant. He had been gone about 
fifteen minutes when some metaphysical question arose in 
the class, and somebody expressed the wish that Van Epps 
himself were present to elucidate the point. Mrs Van Epps 
promptly said she would call him. She stepped out on the 
front porch and stood, so the story goes, with her hands on 
the railings, staring fixedly in the direction of. the University. 
Van Epps was blocks away, indistinguishable. Not a sound 
came from her lips. In three or four minutes she returned 
to the class. ‘He has turned back,” she announced calmly. 
“He ought to be here in ten minutes.” In ten minutes 
or so the door-bell rang and Van Epps entered. He turned 
to his wife: “ Did you call me?” he said. 

Well, that episode simply tore the town in two. You 
either believed, or you didn’t believe, and wouldn't! The 
feeling aroused was intense. ‘Those women who were so 
fortunate as to have been there when the thing occurred, 
had to repeat the story, on demand, a score of times. Those 
who belonged to Van Epps’ congregation looked upon the 
incident, logically or not, as clear unmistakable evidence that 
this man had the “ Truth.” 

What does the Good Book say about the people, how they 
seek a sign? I suppose it is a universal trait. I know that 
there were Presbyterians who, for several weeks after that, 
struggled with the disloyal idea that somehow “ muscular 
Christianity” was a rather sterile thing, sterile in signs, at 
any rate. ‘They looked at the minister's tan—he never had 
time, in between his long, strenuous open-air vacations, to 
get a proper pastoral pallor !—and wondered at the local 
paradox, that it was he who was now preaching the Christian 
acceptance of sickness and suffering and the frail Van Epps 
who harped on health and abounding energy; that it was 
substantial he who now insisted that religion should be a 
matter of immaterial values, and the pale scholarly Van Epps 
who declared roundly that it should be a matter of red blood 
and corpuscles, of suburban houses and lots, of vulgar increases 
in salary. ‘The episode, with one thing and another, jarred 
Langdon loose from the Presbyterian church, and with him 
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went Leonard, a tall gaunt commuter who was envied because 
he had “as good as a life job” with the Standard Oil Company, 
and four or five women, including my mother. I went along 
too, but I was too young to be counted by either camp as 
a loss or an asset. 

Van Epps’ sermons were—I don’t know how to describe it 
exactly—somehow very “regular.” He was a great lover of 
formal logic, a born metaphysician. You may think that his 
ideas were absurd and irregular, but I know they didn’t seem 
so to him. His mind, to him, was swept and garnished ; 
poverty was abolished in a syllogism; pain and failure were 
neatly negated; adventure was either eliminated or reduced 
to comfortable proportions ! 

But, my goodness, while this was true of him, it was 
scarcely true of us! With the best intentions in the world, 
he shipped us off on a chartless sea. Pamphlets began to 
stream into the house, and little piebald journals, all of them 
advancing confidently some new and engaging aspect of the 
“Truth.” My sister bought a Ouija board and literally 
scraped acquaintance with an “Indian guide” who, I am 
pained to relate, was wholly unsuccessful in guiding me to 
the spot where I had lost my sweetheart’s opal ring. My 
mother stumbled upon “ Karezza” as the solution of all 
marital difficulties, and spent several strenuous years, just 
before her death, in trying to lead my old-fashioned father 
into the acceptance of that distinctly fin de siécle version of 
the blest tie that binds. I myself went in for Ralph Waldo 
Trine’s In Tune with the Infinite, one of the “best sellers” 
among “ New Thought” books, which sold by the thousands 
in that department store before the regular, orthodox book- 
stores woke up to the demand. I also dabbled a bit, con- 
tentedly, in some of the large, useful-if-true assertions of the 
Rosicrucians, and had a pleasant winter in a course of study, 
by mail, under a “New Thought” teacher who lived in 
Florida and was afterwards caught—quite unjustly, as I still 
believe—in the rather cheap and wholly gratuitous prosecutions 
of the Federal postal authorities. 

Death overtook Van Epps—I fancy the man had been 
fighting him off for years—and Mrs Van Epps moved silently 
away. Langdon, now a minor stockholder in that Eastern 
“concern” and the bell-wether of our flock, moved on into 
the Christian Science church, where he looks neither to the 
right nor the left upon the field where the more reckless 
browse; the Leonards became spiritualists; the plump Miss 
Fulton remains, I believe, eclectic in taste and, no doubt, is 
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still happily browsing. After a year of boredom I moved 
painlessly out into a state of happy nescience. I suppose it 
will take me fifty years to precipitate a philosophy after what 
I have gone through! 

Shams? Well, no, not exactly—merely part of the 
characteristic mental furnishings of the period, I should say, 
a sort of department store religion, a vast hodge-podge of 
promise and half fulfilment, the shopper's El Dorado, 
dedicated shrewdly, honestly—in its way, reverently—to the 
everlasting exploitation of the New! 


C. T. HALLINAN. 


WasuinerTon, D.C, 
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RELIGION & IDEALISM, AS PRESENTED 
BY GIOVANNI GENTILE.’ 


ROMOLO MURRI. 


THe great modern nationalities sprang up, in the course of 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, out of a religious 
revolution. But Italy’s religious revolution is yet to come; 
and attention to this fact will go far towards explaining the 
vacillations, the weaknesses, and the internal contradictions 
that afflict her and so strangely encumber her path. 

There is more. Throughout the Middle Ages and on into 
the Renascence the attitude of Italians towards the Papacy 
and the Church of Rome showed a marked independence of 
judgment; and fresh springs of the religious life often rose 
from the bosom of the popular consciousness independently 
of any direct ecclesiastical impulse. We have only to think 
of Francis of Assisi, of Catherine of Siena, of Dante, or 
of Savonarola. But on the other hand, subsequently to the 
great religious movement of separation initiated by Luther, 
Catholic Italy was forced with ever-increasing stringency to 
carry the weight of the papal interests and the spirit of the 
counter-reformation, till gradually every flicker of spiritual 
freedom was quenched. It was not till the time of the 
Napoleonic hurricane, and just after it, that the temporary 
collapse of the anciennes régimes left the country open without 
further obstacle to the influx of ideas from abroad, under which 
the religious life recovered a certain initiative, contemporane- 
ously with the movement for national independence and unity. 

Mazzini is, first and foremost, a spiritual prophet and a 
religious reformer. The scrupulously Catholic Manzoni lifts 
the standard of a Christianity of gentleness, goodness, and 
renunciation. Gzioberti’s and Rosmini’s unsparing exposures, 
keen polemics, and projects for practical reform lashed the 


1 Translated by Philip H. Wicksteed, Litt.D. 
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abuses of the Church, but at the same time stirred in her 
bosom a fresh impulse to philosophical speculation. Yet, 
broadly speaking, all interests of a purely religious character 
were subordinate to the overmastering demand for political 
independence and unity. It was this that determined Cavour, 
whose example was followed by all the non-revolutionary 
liberals, to treat the internal freedom of the Church and of 
the Papacy with a scrupulous respect that kept pace with his 
zeal in stripping off their temporal powers so as to exclude 
them from direct influence upon politics. This went so far 
that, on the passage of the Law of the Guarantees,’ Bettino 
Ricasoli (twice President of the Council, atter Cavour) could 
declare that the New Italy was sacrificing and slaying, as the 
price of peace with the Papacy, that very. religious liberty 
which it had seemed to be her mission to establish. Mean- 
while the Left and the Mazzinians, overtaken by the rising 
stream of a frankly materialistic trend of thought, lost all 
feeling for religious questions and surrendered to a dog- 
matically atheistic movement which still further impoverished 
the already feeble Italian spirituality. 

It is not till we come to the very last years of the nine- 
teenth century and the first of the twentieth that we can 
note, in Christian Democracy and Modernism, any stirrings 
of a fresh awakening. And even the Christian Democrats 
contemplated from the first a political objective beyond their 
primary cultural mission; for they hoped to reintroduce the 
Catholics into the currents of the civic thought and life of 
the country, from which they had withdrawn in sullen isola- 
tion, under the impression that their political abstention and 
negation might serve the cause of the political and temporal 
revindication of the Papacy. But when the hostility of the 
Papacy itself, though at first doubtful, had become pro- 
nounced, and had repudiated and condemned the movement 
in its leading characteristic (its affirmation, namely, of 
the political autonomy of the Italian Catholics), Christian 
Democracy was driven back upon the original impulse of its 
idealistic aspirations and was transformed into Modernism, 
that is to say, the critical re-examination of the values of 
historical Catholicism. The feebler and more timid of the 
Christian Democrats returned to the orthodox fold, and the 
rest broke up to carry into all the varied cultural and 
political movements of the time the ferment and leaven of 
spiritual renovation. 

Meanwhile, in this first decade of the century, there was 

1 See Bolton King’s History of Italian Unity, vol. ii. pp. 380 seq.— TRANSLATOR. 
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spreading a new movement of philosophical idealism. It 
was but of recent origin, and it found its expression in the 
works of Benedetto Croce (now a Senator, and the Minister 
of Public Instruction) and of his contemporary and colleague 
in the review La Critica, Giovanni Gentile. Their teach- 
ing was labelled as a form of neo-Hegelianism, and such 
indeed it was. But it attached itself more immediately to 


* Italian thinkers who had brought rich powers of originality 


to bear on their task of interpreting the German tran- 
scendental philosophy—a Rosmini, a Gioberti, and still more 
a Bertrando Spaventa. Indeed, it went still further back, 
behind Hegel and Kant, to the divinations of that great 
Italian student, Giambattista Vico. 

When Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile found 
themselves in the presence of Italian Modernism and had 
to reckon with it, their first judgment was harsh and un- 
sympathetic. ‘These Moderns were a guileless folk, wavering 
between Catholic orthodoxy and free criticism, with a taste 
for provisional reconciliations that paid little heed to logic, 
and who tried to put on the drag by picking up and re- 
serving suggestions that had already run their full and 
fruitful course in the channels of modern culture with no 
assistance from Catholicism. 

But gradually Modernism came to clearer consciousness of 
itself; and the two philosophers, on their side, were developing 
their philosophy in the direction of reaching out beyond con- 
cepts, in their diversity or unity, and beyond the dialectic 
of categories and oppositions, into the living movement of 
the spirit itself. And so it came about that Croce and 
Gentile modified their first judgment and began to speak 
of religion and of Christianity with more lively sympathy 
and understanding. ‘To the two thinkers moving along differ- 
ing lines of approach, religion came to be seen no 
longer as a mere philosophia inferior, but as the expression 
and the designation of a perennial factor of spiritual im- 
pulse, the “ will for the universal,” or the “ethical will” ;—so 
Croce called it, declaring that the moral doctrine of Idealism 
found marvellous expression in the eternal symbols of the 
Gospel, and that since the advent of Christ it had been 
impossible for the morality of the civilised world to be other 
than Christian in the ground tissue of its ethical life, as 
related to the essence of the Gospel. Giovanni Gentile, too, 
dated from the rise of Christianity the birth of that concrete 
idealism which he regards as the full and consistent re- 
vindication of the moral life and the freedom of the spirit, 
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asserting itself against the abstract idealism of Plato and of 
the Greek philosophy. 

Gentile has gone on to develop his conception of religion 
with progressively increasing clarity and precision in his 
Sommario di pedagogia, his Lo spirito come atto puro, and 
finally in the Discorsi di religione, published in the current 
year,’ to which this brief study is more immediately directed. 


If we accept the conception of religion that has hitherto 
prevailed and regard it as a relation of the soul to God—a 
God already fully and completely there, as the sum of unmov- 
able reality, inaccessible to the finite spirit of man; and if 
again we are to regard the spirit of man itself as a concrete 
thing, or existence, an object amongst objects; and if, finally, 
we are to regard religious truth as a revelation that comes to 
the human spirit from-without, conveyed to it by physical 
means, and demanding passive acceptance, then Gentile 
must declare that “actual idealism” (which is the name he 
gives to his system) is frankly unreligious, and even, in the 
orthodox use of the word, atheistic. 

But then he will at once bid us note that we have only 
defined the religious attitude of the spirit, or religion itself, in 
terms of a certain philosophy and as one of its functionings. 
We have made confession not of a religious faith but of a 
philosophical system, and that system pre-critical, naturalistic, 
based on the principle of attraction.2 Now, neither this 
Aristotelian God (the immobile first mover, already full and 
complete in himself, without internal movement or develop- 
ment, external to the human spirit and separated from it by 
an infinite distance), nor the supreme Good (that Platonic 
celestial idea, from which the soul is exiled, but of which 
it retains an obscure impression, and to which it must win its 
way back, so as to contemplate it at last in its beatific fulness), 
really pertains to spirit at all, but rather to objective 
nature, that is to say, to the other-than-ourselves, wholly 
diverse from us, complete and accomplished in itself, external 


1 Vallecchi, Florence. 

2 « Attraction” must here be understood in its widest etymological sense, 
as any kind of material or immaterial pull to which any kind of conscious or 
unconscious trend answers. Such trend may manifest itself as the movement, 
or impeded tendency to movement, of elemental or elementally organised 
substances, or as the desire, delight, or other “motion” of a consciousness, or 
as the voluntary physical movements of an animated being, prompted by his 
desires, etc. But in every case the pull must be exercised by something 


that is external and objective to the subject in which that trend exists.— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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to our thought, and such that our thought can never be it— 
that is to say, can never grasp it, make it truly its own, know 
it. And this soul—which in its turn is a being, a thing, a 
reality distinct by its very constitution from other realities— 
itself again pertains to objective nature; that is to say, is 
something external to the act of thought, coming from we 
know not where. Thought struggles in vain to grasp it, since 
it belongs by definition and essence to that region of 
“ otherness ” which exists in itself and not in me, the unknow- 
able, the ungraspable, that which precedes thought and is 
external to it. And just as the “thought” which presupposes 
a reality external to itself (complete and made up in itself 
before thought comes upon the scene), so that thought must 
confine itself to passively reflecting it, is in truth no thought 
of anything that really is—nay, since the real existence lies 
outside it, does not truly exist at all,—just so the moral 
act which has to follow a law given from without, and 
has to actualise a Good already there in its full integrity, 
which no finite act can either add anything to or take 
anything from, is not really moral at all, that is to say, free. 
For it has its model outside itself, and by hypothesis is only 
good in so far as it conforms to that model, that is to say, to a 
goodness which is not intrinsic to itself, or established by 
itself, but which comes from without, and consists in con- 
formity to an external model, which model alone is truly good, 
—and yet, after all, we must likewise exclude goodness from it 
too, since it is in itself the whole made-up sum of reality, the 
totality of absolute necessity, objective nature, not spirit. 
These conclusions are logical developments of the funda- 
mental conception of Gentile’s philosophy, according to which 
thought presupposes no datum, or reality external to itself, 
whether you call it space or nature, but knows just in so far 
as it precipitates out of itself the object of its knowledge. 
For, since it cannot pass out of itself (and it is unthink- 
able that it should), it contains transcendentally everything 
in itself, and the thought is no other than the act of that 
which thinks, regarded as object, distinguished from the 
subject and set over against it in the act of thought, though 
in reality identical with it. But note what we are to under- 
stand by “thinking” an action that is also a becoming, 1.e. 
auto-consciousness which can be equated with autoktisis '— 


1 «rious = founding, establishing, positing, creation. Gentile’s own forms 
of the words, autocoscienza and autoctisi, are to be illustrated by such terms 
as “ automobile,” or, better, “ auto-suggestion,’”’ and not by the airodvOpwmos or 
the aird 75 éyadov of Greek philosophy.—TransLator. 
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a favourite word of Gentile’s, this last, and one pre-eminently 
expressive of his thought. 

And note again that thought is essentially identical with 
will, notwithstanding that the vulgar opinion makes the will 
an activity distinct from thought, devoted to alienating the 
spirit from itself, transforming it from ego into an ego, from 
subject into object ; and, notwithstanding, that the naturalistic 
philosophy (which, as we have seen, includes every system 
which distinguishes between thought and reality) regards the 
will as engaged in making something which is already made, 
which already exists, and in virtue of its accomplished exist- 
ence defies, in its absolute immobility, the possibility of being 
anything but what it is. 

This is the central point of Gentile’s philosophy, which 
we must grasp and hold firm if we are to understand all 
the logical deductions from it. He drives it home by a 
penetrating analysis that reveals all philosophy as nothing 
else, in its perennial principle, than an attempt to resolve 
reality into thought. He shows that no philosophy, even 
though it start from a naturalistic presupposition and thesis, 
can really help announcing itself, in the very act of its emer- 
gence, as a veritable and complete resolution of actuality into 
the very thought which envisages it as distinct from itself, 
though in truth it is, all the time, of its own precipi- 
tated intellectum, and only so can be said to be acquired 
and secured by it. Even scepticism, in declaring reality 
to be unknowable, posits so much knowledge of reality as 
is involved in declaring it to be unknowable, and thereby 
affirms its existence as the unknowability—which it knows ! 
In possession of this existence, as its stock in trade, scepticism 
goes on to build up a world of its own, wherein, after the 


first belying of a thought which, in the very act of denying, . 


it affirms, it goes on to a second, by annexing will and action. 
For is not action based on the practical certainty of a corre- 
spondence between the internal and the external reality, 
between the subject and the object ? 

It was only with Descartes that philosophy began to dis- 
entangle itself from the inextricable contradictions by which the 
object, though constituted by the subject in the actual moment 
of philosophising, proceeded to detach itself therefrom and to 
shut itself up in impenetrability and incomprehensibility. And 
even Descartes, though his cogito ergo sum makes thought 
the starting-point of being and resolves being ideally into it, yet 
himself immediately falls back into dogmatism by referring the 
evidence for this primal, original, and creative act of thought 
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to a something outside itself, which it neither constitutes 
nor does nor creates. ‘Thus thought falls back upon itself, 
as a form without content, with no reality left to it. The 
demand reasserted itself successively in Leibniz and Spinoza, 
who were feeling for a complete and absolute rationalising 
of the real; and with Berkeley, though he too, for all his 
esse est percipt, still leaves the reality of objective nature, 
opaque and obscure, outside the percipere. Kant made a 
further advance by reducing the real, together with space and 
time, to a priori categories in the spirit, and, in his a priori 
synthesis of the spirit, affirming the identity of thought and 
reality ; but then he let reality escape him again, by emptying 
the categories themselves of the nowmenon which lay within 
and behind phenomena. In like manner reality evades Fichte, 
whose transcendental ego never succeeds in drawing the non 
ego into itself. It evades Hegel, who posits Space and Nature 
antecedently to actual thought, and so falls into the hands 
of anyone who chooses to assert that before and outside actual 
thought, or thought in action (thought, that is, which is 
just the coincidence of being and making, and nothing more), 
there is some kind of reality, or necessity and factor of reality, 
which cannot be resolved in its totality and without residuum 
into the actual thought itself, as an interior logical factor, 
ever denied and ever reaffirmed in the process of becoming 
or making. 

But how does religion emerge from this doctrine, and what 
place has it therein ? 

Note, before proceeding further, the wonderful resemblance, 
nay rather complete identity, between what Gentile says of 
his pure act and what the Schoolmen, treading in the foot- 
prints of Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus, say of that pure act 
which is none other than God.’ ‘To Gentile and the Schoolmen 
alike “‘ pure actuality ” is the absolute totality, originality, and 
creativity, unconditioned itself by the time and space which 
it posits as the modes of existence of concrete and empirical 
individuality. It knows no past or future, save as internal 
oppositions, relations, and gradations within the actuality itself, 
pullulating there in infinite alternations. In a word, it is just 
—absolute actuality. 

The difference between the one and the other pure actuality 
lies just here:—The scholastic pure actuality is conceived as 
ultramundane and supramundane, external to the finite thought 
(which nevertheless is actually thinking it), znterminabilis vite 

1 “Relinquitur quod Deus, qui est actus purus, sit infinitus in sua actuali- 
tate’ (Aquinas).—TRansLaTor. 
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tota simul et perfecta possessio,’ immobile in its absoluteness, 
pure being and infinite negation of becoming; whereas the 
things which it creates, external to itself, are bound in by their 
finiteness, are multiplex, are closed up by their very existence 
as individuals against any real possibility of union. Gentile’s 
pure actuality, on the contrary, is not absolute being but 
absolute becoming. It is a process, a relation continuously re- 
establishing itself as the unity of things distinguished and the 
synthesis of things opposite. Things and nature and concrete 
empirical -individualities are not outside it but in it, are itself 
in its perennial self-making. Its being is this very self-making 
itself, and is embraced, absolutely without mediation, in the act 
of thought itself, the primary and transcendent actuality, auto- 
consciousness and autoktisis. Thus, ail that we think and see to 
exist has its reality in the reality of that which thinks, and which 
is, because it makes, the universe—and that universe its own. 

And just because this act is not a station but a process, 
not pure subject nor pure object, but subject-object, spirit 
objectifying itself (whence nature), and reality spiritualising 
itself (whence consciousness), and just because this process is 
included in the very act of constituting subject and object 
alike, as factors in all concrete becoming, distinguishing them 
but reuniting them in the auto-consciousness wherein philo- 
sophy consists, just for this very reason, I say, we can under- 
stand how religion rises in the life of the spirit, and what is 
its function there. 

When the spirit conceives itself as subject and transfuses 
itself into things, endowing them with its conscious presence 
and making them its own expressions of itself, this is art. It 
is pure subjectivity and lyrical expression. But the spirit, in 
the very act of feeling itself as subject, particularising itself, 
entering completely into the individual and expressing itself 
in it, becomes aware of its own limitation, and longs to 
escape from itself, from the factor of the particular moment 
in which the original infinity is individualised, and which was 
originally infinite though individualised, but which has now all 
at once become a throttling sense of the pressure of limitations. 
So then it seeks to escape from itself again in the reverse 
direction, posits and affirms itself as an object, but asserts the 
absolute objectivity, the totality of things, as something not its 
own and not itself, transcending it and every other particular 
factor of existence, infinite, eternal, unmovable. And under 
pressure of this sense of the limits of the subject and the 


1 Boetius. It is the definition of eternity accepted as classic by the School- 
men; here applied to the eternal Being.—Transator. 
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unlimitedness of the object, the spirit bows down and surrenders 
itself, and would fain cancel and lose itself and vanish away. 
Here then we have the factor of mysticism, which Gentile, 
with a few felicitous examples and citations, sets forth as 
characteristic of religion, and specifically of Christian religion, 
exemplified in Paul and the great mystics. 

But if this were all, and if the spirit really obliterated itself 
in this affirmation of objectivity and lost consciousness of itself 
therein, then religion would mean neither life nor morality, 
but rather the negation of both. For morality is free activity, 
the making of good ; and therefore it involves the affirmation of 
the worth of the subject as capable of acting freely and creating 
good. So if the various factors of the spirit should come to be 
understood statically, and not in their dynamic movement—the 
reciprocity by which each factor, as soon as constituted, loses 
and at the same time realises itself in the other, to which it is 
united by a relation at once transcendent and immanent,—then 
we should have to rule out the religious factor in the name of 
philosophy. But it is not so. For philosophy has her being in 
the unity of opposites, in subject-objectivity and object-subjec- 
tivity, in synthesis, in actuality which continually asserts itself in 
the alternation of subject, object, and the synthesis of the two. 

Hence religion, a factor of the spirit seen under the light of 
spiritual dialectic, is a self-losing of the subject in the object 
from which there arises an ulterior and higher affirmation of 
thé subject. It is the mediating intervention of the particular 
in the universal, wherein the soul loses itself to find itself 
again. Or, in less technical language, it is the sense of reverence 
and devout humility and dedication that our empirical and 
ephemeral personality, conscious of its limitations and its 
penury, feels for reality and life and absolute spiritual values 
considered as full and complete in themselves, as eternally and 
infinitely valid, worthy to claim that every particularised interest 
or volition or form of being should accept them as divine truth 
and transcendent and unchallengeable will, should annul itself 
before them, should deny itse/f in its concrete particular, to 
affirm and glorify them to infinity. In this act of glorifying, 
the ego, yea the individual and empirical ego, reaffirms itself, 
but only so far as it feels itself one with that absolute and 
eternal ego which it began by venerating as transcendent. 

Gentile, then, has every right to declare that his actual 
idealism “does not deny religion, but only the interpretation 
which -religion’ gives of herself, or rather of her object. It 

1 Were it not more accurate to say, “the theologians in the name of 
religion ” ? 

Vor. XIX.—No., 2. 17 
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looks to a conception of reality on which the mind may rest 
with the same faith in which it abandons itself to God in its 
sincerest religious experiences.” The difference between ideal- 
ism and dogmatism lies in the philosophical connotation, 
conceptual and verbal alike, of reality ; their identity, in the 
act and value of religion itself. 

But perhaps all this may look like mere philosophical 
subtlety, appealing only to speculative students trying to give 
themselves a distinct account of life and religion. Sincerely 
and practically religious souls may well look with suspicion on 
this idealism, and may challenge it as to its true relation to 
religion on another line. “Do you really believe,” they may 
ask, “that this doctrine of yours is capable of inspiring a line 
of practical conduct, a vital spirit of action, corresponding to 
that which religion at large, in its purest inspirations, and 
Christianity in especial, prompts and imposes on its followers ¢ 
Can it, for instance, say with full conviction: ‘Consider your 
neighbour as you would consider yourself’? In other words, 
can your principles yield a moral norm, a religious training ? 
If so, let us have them and let us see what we are to think of 
them.” It is precisely this challenge that Gentile takes up in 
the third of his Discorsi di religione, which I regard as his 
most interesting and novel contribution to philosophy, and of 
which a very free epitome here follows. 

I need hardly premise that the main objections which 
idealism has to meet are two. Firstly, there is the idea that 
it resolves into thought the reality of nature and of the 
“external” world, of sensation and perception, and in general 
of all reality save the ego, which it leaves in solitary possession 
of its realm of shadows. Where is there room in it, we are 
asked, for right and for morality, which consist in relations to 
some other, whether God, our neighbour, or nature? And 
secondly, there is the suspicion that, by transferring goodness, 
morality, and religion to the transcendental field (that is to say, 
by transforming them into absolute categories realised by the 
spirit in its dialectic movement, just because it is spirit, or 
consciousness of subject, consciousness of object, consciousness 
of subject-object), you simply obliterate moral good and evil. 
For does not moral good—so runs the protest—mean some- 
thing that man can do but so often fails to do, the will for 
good with which he sets about correcting the determinism of 
nature and instinct, by grafting on them a higher principle of 
life—one act of love, as Pascal put it, being mightier than 
all nature? Is it not the ideal that has to be realised and can 
only be realised by free, that is, contingent action, by the 
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determination and the will of man? And surely there is no 
room or raison d’étre for these things in your system. Or at 
any rate they are something far other than what you have now 
been talking about. For, by your very assumption of a 
transcendental interpretation of religion, that to which you 
give the name is a factor of every form of human activity, 
since all alike consist of the mediation of the particular in the 
universal, the final and immanent resolution of the subject in 
the object and the object in the subject, and the synthesis of 
the two terms in the ego. According to this, the act of the 
spirit will never be anything else than making the universal 
concrete by limiting it, evil will be no other than a dialectic 
factor of good, and the “ought to be” of the ideal no other 
than the “is” envisaged as a “ becoming.” 

To the first objection Gentile answers that it only rises 
when idealism is regarded from the point of view of the pre- 
critical mentality, that is to say, with the mind fixed on the 
real as object, datum, nature. For in idealism, rightly under- 
stood, the object is every bit as real as the subject, the reality 
which the thought thinks is as true as the thought itself, and 
everything is left in the order, hierarchy, and sphere in which 
it stands to the realist ; which order and hierarchy and sphere, 
however, cannot be, and, truly conceived, never have been, any 
other than such as thought itself gives to reality; for any 
other order or gradation which should stand outside thought 
would zpso facto be unintelligible. So if ethics—the spirit 
as morality, or freedom—finds its realisation not in the 
individual man but in human society, in the relations of men 
to each other, and further in the relations of men themselves 
to God and nature, this means that the sense of otherness and 
multiplicity is intrinsic to the dialectic of the spirit itself as 
it becomes good and feels the command to seek unity in love, 
and to think of God as being this unity, which unity would 
be inaccessible were it not already fundamentally present in 
the very spirit that wills it ; would be inaccessible, therefore, if 
men were, as the old philosophy imagined, completely made 
up and stereotyped by the very fact of their existence, monads 
all external to each other, just as the monads of Leibniz 
would be, were it not for that “ pre-established harmony” of 
his—a supplementary or corrective unity imposed upon 
thought from outside, and therefore never really entering into 
thought at all. 

If I am bidden to love my neighbour as myself, says 
Gentile, it is because in reality—in that reality which is my 
own inmost ego, transcending the superficial and ephemeral 
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multiplicity—that neighbour is my very self. Both in your- 
self and in your neighbour you are to love humanity; you 
are to love that self of yours which is absolutely and 
eternally valid, and which therefore transcends the fluctu- 
ating particularisations of time and space and all that finds 
its place in them. T'ranscende temetipsum if thou wouldst 
seek God, said Augustine. But to transcend yourself is an 
impossibility, it is a mere empty phrase, if that reality in 
which we are to abide by transcending ourselves is not our 
self after all, our highest, truest, fullest self. Just as nature is 
the passage from the one to the manifold, so love is the return 
from multiplicity to unity, actualised as freedom and morality. 

More serious, perhaps, is the second difficulty; for it 
strikes at the Kantian formalism, and tells, it would seem, 
still more heavily against the more consistent and complete 
formalism of actual idealism. Because to Kant the moral 
category still had a world other than itself and inferior to 
itself to moralise, to wit, the world of phenomena and of the 
utilitarian and empirical will. Whereas Gentile’s formalism, 
having nothing else to work upon but the spirit itself, 
really is the “absolute formalism” which it proclaims itself 
to be; which means that it definitely rejects the conception 
of any made-up and established Good which is to be the 
standard of the goodness we are to develop in ourselves. 
To Gentile there can be no norma data, antecedent to the 
free act, to which that act must conform—and by that very 
fact must itself cease to be free! Still less can there be a 
reference of the spirit to any shred or form of the concrete 
and particular which it is the very business of the spirit and 
of morality to absorb into universality and the consciousness 
of universality. In any such reference, the norm, the law, the 
letter may be there, but the essence is gone, and has left 
behind it—what St Paul means by sin. 

We can now formulate more precisely the difficulty of 
which we have been speaking. If universality is an act, how 
can it also be a norm? If reality is, transcendentally con- 
sidered, spirituality, and is at its every moment complete and 
absolute spiritual actuality, what is the sense and what is the 
use of saying to us, as Benedetto Croce does,! “Be spirit,” 
or as Giovanni Gentile does, “ Act so that thy actual will 
may be the universal will”? 

I confess that, after carefully reading and pondering over 
Gentile’s writings, I still think that this point deserves 
further elucidation. But Gentile himself has shown the 

1 In his Filosofia della practica. 
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direction in which we must look for fuller light; for what 
is wanted is greater precision in determining the relation 
between the empirical and the transcendental ego, between 
the unity that lies so deep within but never ceases to be 
the actuality, and the concrete visible multiplicity not only 
of men, but of passions, instincts, impulses, promptings of the 
will, and states of mind that multiply and contend within 
one and the same individual and all the time bear the flower 
of his moral personality as their unity and synthesis, never 
made up but always on the toilsome path of establishing 
itself, in a conflict which is always on the balance, and in 
which the victory must be continuous, since opposition springs 
up from victory itself. 

“That,” says Gentile, “is a moral action whose axiom can 
be regarded not as the law of your phenomenal subject but 
of your pure ego, that ego whose affirmation and develop- 
ment is the principle of concrete and absolute universality. 
The phenomenal and particular subject, like all phenomena 
that alternate and jostle each other in space and time, belongs 
to the world of multiplicity. But the pure and transcendental 
subject is unity, and because unity universality.” 

If, then, to the transcendent subject the good is.a category 
as transcendental as itself, a dialectic factor that absorbs and 
resolves evil into itself,—absolute creative freedom,—this good 
must present itself to the empirical ego as the forcing down 
and conquest and painful transcending of multiplicity, and 
the evil that has to be overcome will have just so much reality 
as has this multiplicity itself, as has the flesh, the law, the 
world. And it is here, in this consciousness of strife, of the 
subjection of the spirit to the flesh, and the forceful victory 
that must break it—it is here that we find the seat of that 
sense of sin and of redemption, and of that opposition between 
the spirit and the flesh, that makes us sigh for the divine, 
for the divine unity and freedom and fullness of life. Here 
is the field of religious experience. And this experience would 
be vain, unreal, unthinkable, if we chose to regard it as a 
special faculty of the spirit, a supernatural intuition or con- 
sciousness which had for its proper object a divine reality 
external to the spirit, immobile, infinite, intrinsically inacces- 
sible. Were such an experience and such a God-nature 
conceivable, there would indeed be an irreparable cleavage 
between religion and philosophy; for religion would mean 
total alienation of the concrete and limited human spirit into 
God, an alienation wholly unconscious and self-contradicting ; 
whereas philosophy can never be anything else than the 
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assumption of reality in thought, the resolution of reality 
into thought, and the resultant establishment of reality-thought. 
Such a reality does not transcend the spirit, but is itself the 
creation of a spirit that transcends all its own concrete forms 
and factors; whereas the Aristotelian God can never be the 
God whom John and Paul affirmed, whom the mystics sought 
insatiably, whom religion promises to man when it promises 
him the vita eterna, the absolute life beyond which is nothing, 
and which is itself beyond the time and space which itself has 
established as its own internal factors. Dz estis. And since 
there are no Gods but one, Deus estis. 

But being, that is, becoming God, is the spiritual tragedy 
of life. The spirit is the universe, but this its universe is a 
hierarchy of values, of things transformed into values; and 
every concrete universe, every human act which is its own 
universe to itself, is moral, is religious, is subject to that very 
valuation which it implies and actualises. So the individual, 
in this act, has to make his own universe, and has to assign its 
place therein to everything—to past and future, to nature and 
God, to the loftiest ideal and the least significant requirement 
of the moment: a responsibility in which his empirical ego is 
subjected—by its own will, which yet in the very act of willing 
is recalcitrant—to an infinite and absolute norm of duty, which 
is the spirit itself, working in it as universality and absoluteness, 
sacrificing to itself, in itself, every ephemeral and empty particu- 
larisation, and determining that sacrificed it shall be. This is 
the inmost core of the conception of the sacred and of sacrifice 
(*‘ sacred-making ”), in which all religion lives and moves. 

The act of the spirit, then, which conceives itself in the 
light of absolute value is, by definition, a religious act. But 
this religion is integral to philosophy. It is no adjunct to it but 
is lost in it—if philosophy is indeed the auto-consciousness in 
which empiricity and. universality, object and subject, the 
ephemeral and the absolute, fuse themselves together; and 
in which free action creates the reality of that living unity 
which is reality indeed, reality absolute. 

“And so,” concludes Gentile, “the deathless life may be 
called a deathless death; not the death in which the weary 
soul of Lucretius finds repose, but the death in which repose is 
never to be found ; for thus to die is to live, and the death of 
religion is the life of the spirit that takes up religion into its own 
life by transcending it, and in transcending it realises the good 
and accomplishes its eternal mission.” 


ROMOLO MURRI. 


Rome. 
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CROCE’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


R. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


AN alliance between philosophy and history is no new idea 
in this country. Most Englishmen who know or care any- 
thing about philosophy have been influenced, directly or 
indirectly, by the “Greats” school at Oxford; and the 
distinguishing mark of this school is the connection which it 
maintains between the study of ancient history and that of 
ancient philosophy. It is this connection that gives Oxford 
philosophy its chief merit, a fine tradition of scholarship and 
interpretation in Plato and Aristotle; and it is, perhaps, the 
failure to extend the same principle to the study of more 
recent thought that has led in this school to a much 
lower standard in the interpretation of modern philosophy, 
unsupported as it is by any study of modern history. 

The ideal of a combined study of philosophy and history 
is energetically supported by Croce. Himself a philosopher 
of eminence and an accomplished historian, he feels acutely 
in his own person the profit which each of his pursuits in 
turn derives from the other. The historian must study the 
philosophy of his period if he is to understand those forces 
which ultimately shaped its destiny ; if he does not follow the 
thoughts of the men whose actions he is studying he can never 
enter into the life of his period, and can at best observe it 
from outside as a sequence of unexplained facts, or facts to 
be explained by physical causes alone. And the philosopher 
must in his turn study history. How else is he to understand 
why certain problems at certain times pressed for solution on 
the philosopher’s mind? How else is he to understand the 
individual philosopher’s temperament, his outlook on life, the 
very symbolism and language in which he has expressed 
himself? In short, if the philosopher is to understand the 
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history of philosophy he must study the general history of 
humanity ; and a philosophy which ignores its own history is 
a a which spends its labour only to rediscover errors 
long dead. 

History without philosophy is history seen from the 
outside, the play of mechanical and unchanging forces in a 
materialistically conceived world: philosophy without history 
is philosophy seen from the outside, the veering and backing, 
rising and falling, of motiveless winds of doctrine. ‘“ Both 
these are monsters.” But history fertilised by philosophy is 
the history of the human spirit in its secular attempt to build 
itself a world of laws and institutions in which it can live 
as it wishes to live; and philosophy fertilised by history is 
the progressive raising and solving of the endless intellectual 
problems whose succession forms the inner side of this secular 
struggle. Thus the two studies which, apart, degenerate into 
strings of empty dates and lists of pedantic distinctions—* To 
seventeen add two, And Queen Anne you will view,” “ Barbara 
celarent darii ferioque prioris”—become, together, a single 
science of all things human. 

This is the point of view from which Croce proposes, and 
in his own work carries out, a closer union between philosophy 
and history. It is a point of view which must interest English 
readers ; the more so as in these days, when the pre-eminence 
of classical studies in English education is a thing of the past, 
the position of philosophy as a subject of study demands the 
closest attention. In the past the Oxford “Greats” school 
has stood for this ideal of the cross-fertilisation of history and 
philosophy, even when the co-ordination of the two sides has 
been worst, and the undergraduate has seemed to be merely 
reading two different schools at once, under tutors who 
regarded each other as rivals for his attention; but in the 
future the whole question will be reopened, and philosophy 
may either contract a new alliance with the natural sciences, 
or retire into single blessedness as an independent subject of 
study like Forestry or Geography, or force herself into the 
company of Modern History, disguised perhaps under the 
inoffensive name of Political Theory. To solve this problem 
in the best way it is necessary to have a clear idea of what 
philosophy is, and what are its relations to these other subjects 
of study. These, of course, are controversial questions, on 
which no one can lay down the law; but the conclusions of 
Croce demand at least our attention, and we propose here to 
discuss his views on the nature of history and its relation 
to philosophy. As our purpose is rather to criticise than to 
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expound, we shall select some of his views and examine these 
as typical of the whole. 

The book in which he expounds them is the Teoria e Storia 
della Storiografia (Bari, 1917), which, like many of Croce’s 
books, falls into two sections, a theoretical and a historical. 
The relation between the two is close; the ideas which are 
discussed in the former are exemplified in the latter, and the 
process of development followed in the latter is only intelligible 
in the light of the principles laid down in the former. Our 
concern here is especially with the theoretical section; not 
because it is the most striking—the historical section is a rapid 
but extremely brilliant survey of the progress of historical 
thought, in which the characteristics of succeeding periods are 
set forth with a penetration and fairness which could hardly be 
bettered—but because our present business is the explicit 
statement of theoretical principles. 

In order to arrive at a clear concept of what history is, 
Croce begins by telling us what it is not. It is not annals. 
That is to say, it is not the lists of dates with which a superficial 
observer confuses it. ‘To the outward eye, a book may consist 
of mere chronological tables; but to the historian these tables 
mean real history, not because they are, but because they stand 
for, the thought which is history. History goes on in the mind 
of the historian: he thinks it, he enacts it within himself: he 
identifies himself with the history he is studying and actually 
lives it as he thinks it, whence Croce’s paradox that “all 
history is contemporary history.” Annals, on the other hand, 
belong to the past ; the schoolboy learning a list of dates does 
not live them in his thought, but takes them as something 
alien imposed upon him from outside—brute facts, dead and 
dry; no living reality such as his teacher, if he is a good 
historian, can enjoy in reading the same list. Annals, then, are 
past history, and therefore not history at all. They are the dry 
bones of history, its dead corpse. 

This is illuminating, and satisfactory enough until we begin 
to reflect upon it. History is thought, annals the corpse of 
thought. But has thought a corpse? and if so, what is it like ? 
The corpse of a organism is something other than the organism 
itself: what, for an idealistic philosopher like Croce, is there 
other than thought, in terms of which we can give a philo- 
sophically satisfactory definition of the corpse of thought ? 

Croce’s general “philosophy of the spirit” supples him 
with a ready-made answer. Nothing exists but the spirit ; 
but the spirit has two sides or parts, thought and will. What- 
ever is not thought is will. If you find some fact which cannot 
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be explained as an instance of thought, you must explain it 
as an instance of will. Thought is the synthesis of subject 
and object, and its characteristic is truth: will is the creation 
of an object by the subject, and its characteristic is utility. 
Wherever you find something which appears at first sight to 
be an example of thinking, but which on inspection is found 
not to possess the quality of truth, it follows that it must be 
an example of willing, and possess the quality of usefulness. 
Such, in a rough outline, is the principle of analysis which 
Croce applies in this book and elsewhere. History is thought : 
there is here a perfect synthesis of subject and object, inas- 
much as the historian thinks himself into the history, and the 
two become contemporary. Annals are not thought but 
willed ; they are constructed—“ drawn up ”—by the historian 
for his own ends; they are a convention serving the purposes 
of historical thought, as musical notation serves the purposes of 
musical thought without being musical thought ; they are not 
true but useful. 

This is the answer which Croce gives, or rather tries to 
give, to the question we raised. But he does not really 
succeed in giving it. He cannot bring himself to say that 
annals are simply devoid of truth, are in no sense an act of 
thought. That would amount to saying that annals are the 
words, and history their meaning: which would not be what 
he wanted. So he says that annals are (p. 9) “sounds, or 
graphic symbols representing sounds, held together and 
maintained not by an act of thought which thinks them (in 
which case they would once more be supplied with content), 
but by an act of will which thinks it useful for certain purposes 
of its own to preserve these words, empty or half empty though 
they be.” “Or half empty.” This is a strange reservation. 
Are the words of which annals are composed, then, not empty 
after all? Are they half full, half full, that is, of thought ? 
But if so, the distinction between the act of thought and the 
act of will has broken down: annals are only history whose 
words mean less indeed than the same words as used by 
history proper, but still have meaning, are still essentially 
vehicles of thought. And Croce would be the first to admit and 
insist that a difference of degree has nothing to do with a 
philosophical question like this. 

This is not the only passage in which Croce’s clearness of 
vision and common sense break through the abstractions of his 
formal philosophy. He tries to maintain a philosophy accord- 
ing to which every act of the spirit falls under either one 
or the other of two mutually exclusive heads (theoretical 
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and practical), subdivided into four sub-heads (intuition and 
thought ; economic willing and ethical willing), so related that 
the second and fourth sub-heads involve the first and third 
respectively (thought is also intuition, ethical action is also 
economic action), but not vice versa. Now this formal 
philosophy of the mind is purely psychological and empirical 
in character ; it is what Croce himself calls “naturalism” or 
“transcendence.” And with that side of himself which never 
ceases to combat all kinds of naturalism, he combats this 
philosophy of his own with the rest. ‘To go into this fully 
would involve a detailed analysis of Croce’s other works, and 
we shall not pursue it here. But we must refer to it, and 
insist upon this general principle: that there are two Croces, 
the realist, dualist, empiricist, or naturalist, who delights in 
formal distinctions and habitually works in dualistic or tran- 
scendent terms, and the idealist, whose whole life is a warfare 
upon transcendence and naturalism in all their forms, who 
sweeps away dualisms and reunites distinctions in a concrete 
or immanent unity. A great part of Croce’s written work 
consists in a debate between these two, one building up 
dualisms and the other dismantling them; sometimes failing 
to dismantle them. This we shall find throughout the present 
book. In fact, at the end of our inquiry, we shall see reason 
to suspect that this double-mindedness has now become so 
intolerable to Croce himself that he feels impelled to destroy 
altogether a philosophy so deeply at variance with itself, and 
to take refuge in a new field of activity. 

The dualism between history and annals is really, if I 
understand it aright, an expository or “ pedagogic” dualism, 
confused by the attempt to interpret it as a real or philosophical 
dualism, to which end it has been mistakenly identified with 
the distinction between a symbol and its meaning. An 
expository dualism is a common enough device: in order to 
expound a new idea one frequently distinguishes it point by 
point from an old, thereby developing what looks like a 
dualism between them, without, however, at all meaning to 
imply that the dualism is real, and that the old conception has 
a permanent place in one’s philosophy alongside of the new. 
Thus the antithesis between the flesh and the spirit, developed 
in order to define the term spirit, is misunderstood if it is 
hardened into a metaphysical dualism: so again that between 
mind and matter, art and nature, and so forth. In such cases 
the two terms are not names for two co-ordinate realities, but 
an old and a new name for the same thing, or even an old and 
a new “definition of the Absolute,” and the new supersedes 
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the old: if the old is compelled to live on alongside the new, 
it sets up a dualism whose effect is precisely to destroy the 
whole meaning of the new conception and to characterise the 
whole view as a naturalistic or transcendent philosophy. 

This is curiously illustrated by Croce’s chapter on “ History 
and Annals.” “History is living history, annals are dead 
history: history is contemporary history, annals are past 
history: history is primarily an act of thought, annals an act 
of will” (p. 10). Here again the word primarily gives every- 
thing away ; but, ignoring that, it is strange that the category in 
which annals fall is indifferently, and as it were synonymously, 
called the past, dead, and the will. Here—and numerous other 
passages could be quoted which prove the same thing—Croce 
is really identifying the distinction of thought and will with 
the distinction of living and dead, spirit and matter. The 
will is thought of as the non-spiritual; that is to say, the 
concept of dead matter has reappeared in the heart of idealism, 
christened by the strange name of will. This name is given to 
it because, while Croce holds the idealistic theory that thought 
thinks itself, he unconsciously holds the realistic or tran- 
scendent theory that the will wills not itself but the existence 
of a lifeless object other than itself, something unspiritual held 
in existence by an act of the will. Thus, wherever Croce 
appeals from the concept of thought to the concept of will, he 
is laying aside his idealism and falling back into a transcendent 
naturalism. 

But now the idealist reasserts himself. A corpse, after all, 
is not merely dead: it is the source of new life. So annals are 
a necessary part of the growth of history: thought, as a 
philosopher has said, “feeds saprophytically upon its own 
corpse.” Annals are therefore not a mere stupid perversion 
of history, but are essential to history itself. Annals are a 
“moment” of history, and so therefore is will of thought, 
matter of mind, death of life, error of truth. Error is the 
negative moment of thought, without which the positive or 
constructive moment, criticism, would have nothing to work 
upon. Criticism in destroying error constructs truth. So 
historical criticism, in absorbing and digesting annals, in show- 
ing that they are not history, creates the thought that is 
history. ‘This is idealism ; but it stultifies the original dualism. 
The distinction between history and annals is now not a dis- 
tinction between what history is (thought) and what history is 
not (will), but between one act of thought (history) and 
another act of thought of the same kind, now superseded and 
laid aside (annals), between the half-truth of an earlier stage 
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in the process of thought and the fuller truth that succeeds 
it. This is no dualism, no relation between A and not-A, 
and therefore it cannot be symbolised by the naturalistic 
terminology of thought and will; it is the dialectical relation 
between two phases of one and the same development, which 
is throughout a process of both thinking and willing. 

The same fundamental vice underlies the very attractive 
discussion of “ pseudo-histories.” We all know the historian 
who mistakes mere accuracy for truth, the “philological” 
historian; and him who mistakes romance for history, the 
“poetical” historian; and him who imagines that the aim of 
history is not to tell the truth but to edify or glorify or 
instruct, the “ pragmatic” historian. And Croce characterises 
them and discusses their faults in an altogether admirable way. 
But he wants to prove that he has given us a list of all the 
possible forms of false history, and this can be done by appeal- 
ing to the list of the “forms of the spirit.” But the appeal 
not only fails in detail—for his list of pseudo-histories tallies 
very ill with the list of forms of the spirit—but is false in 
principle. 

For “ poetical” history, to take an example, is only a name 
calling attention to a necessary feature of all history. Croce 
shows how Herodotus, Livy, ‘Tacitus, Grote, Mommsen, 
Thierry, and so forth, all wrote from a subjective point of 
view, wrote so that their personal ideals and feelings coloured 
their whole work and in parts falsified it. Now, if this is so, 
who wrote real history, history not coloured by points of view 
and ideals? Clearly, no one. It is not even desirable that 
anyone should. History, to be, must be seen, and must be 
seen by somebody, from somebody’s point of view. And 
doubtless, every history so seen will be in part seen falsely. 
But this is not an accusation against any particular school of 
historians ; it is a law of our nature. ‘The only safe way of 
avoiding error is to give up looking for the truth. 

And here, curiously, Croce breaks out into a panegyric on 
error, as if conscious that he was being too hard on it. The 
passage is a most interesting combination of naturalism and 
idealism. Error, says Croce, is not a “fact”; it is a “spirit”; 
it is “not a Caliban, but an Ariel, breathing, calling, and 
enticing from every side, and never by any effort to be solidi- 
fied into hard fact.” This image implies that error does not, 
as such, exist; that is, that no judgment is wholly or simply 
erroneous, wholly devoid of truth: which is orthodox idealism, 
but quite contrary to Croce’s general theory of error. But it 
also implies that error as such is valuable and good: he speaks 
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definitely of the “salutary efficacy of error” ; and this conflicts 
not only with the description of pseudo-histories as “ patho- 
logical ”—and therefore, presumably, to be wholly avoided— 
but also with Croce’s own idealism, and with the view 
which surely seems reasonable, that the indubitable value and 
efficacy of errors belongs to them not qua errors but qua (at 
least partial) truths. An error like historical materialism is, 
as Croce says, not a fact ; that is because, its falsity discovered, 
it is banished, it becomes a memory. Also, as Croce says, it 
is, or rather we should say was, useful: it superseded a worse 
error, historical romanticism. But it was once a fact, and then 
it was a truth—the best truth that could be had then, anyhow ; 
and then, too, it was useful, as an improvement on its pre- 
decessor. ‘To-day it is not a fact (except for historians of 
thought), nor true, nor yet useful. The passage is confused 
because Croce is assigning to error as such the merits of truth ; 
which is an attempt to express the fact that error as such does 
not exist, and that what we call an error is in part true and 
therefore has the “salutary efficacy” which belongs to truth 
alone. This confusion is due to the vacillation between 
naturalism, for which some statements are just true and others 
just false, and idealism, for which truth and falsehood are 
inextricably united in every judgment, in so far as it creates 
itself by criticising another, and becomes itself in turn the 
object of further criticism. 

This vacillation is the more interesting as much of Croce’s 
treatment of error is purely naturalistic, and shows no trace 
of idealism. His general theory of error, in the Logica, is 
absolutely naturalistic. ‘Thought, he there argues, is as such 
true, and can never be erroneous: an error, whatever it is, 
cannot bea thought. What is it, then? Why, an act of will. 
We need hardly point out the absurdities of such a theory. 
We only wish to point out its naturalistic character; to lay 
stress on the distinction implied between a truth, as containing 
no error, and an error, as containing no truth, correlative with 
that between pure thinking and pure willing, and based on the 
same naturalistic or transcendent logic. So again his inquiry 
into the varieties (phenomenology) of error, in this book and 
elsewhere, and the list of pseudo-histories, are purely natural- 
istic; and so again is a highly “ transcendent ” type of argument 
not uncommon with him, which traces the origin of a philo- 
sophical error to the baneful influence of some other activity of 
the spirit. Thus philosophical errors, which by their very 
nature can only have arisen within philosophy itself, are 
ascribed to science (p. 45, the fallacy of the independent object) 
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and religion (p. 51, the dualism of a prior? and a posteriori truths), 
errors whose only connection with science or religion is that 
when philosophers believed in them they applied them to the 
interpretation of these activities: whereupon Croce, having 
rejected them as general philosophical principles, uncritically 
retains them as adequate accounts of activities to which he has 
not paid special attention, and thus credits these activities with 
originating them. ‘The result is a kind of mythology, in which 
Philosophy or Thought takes the part of a blameless and 
innocent heroine led into errors by the villains Science and 
Religion. These flights of pure naturalism in Croce have a 
curious eighteenth-century flavour; it is difficult in reading 
them to feel ourselves in the forefront of modern philosophy ; 
for Science and Religion, the villains of the piece, represent 
precisely that Caliban of embodied factual error whose banish- 
ment from philosophy has just been ratified by Croce himself. 

The same naturalism colours the chapter on the “ Positivity 
of History.” Here the doctrine is expounded that “history 
always justifies, never condemns.” History always expresses 
positive judgments, never negative ; that is, it explains why 
things happened as they did, and this is to prove that they 
happened rightly. “A fact which seems merely bad is a non- 
historical fact,” a fact not yet thought out successfully by the 
historian, not yet understood. ‘The historian as such therefore 
always justifies: if he condemns, he proves himself no historian. 
What is he, then? Why, a partisan; one who acts instead of 
thinking, serves practical instead of theoretical needs. The 
historian as such is a thinker; “the history which once was 
lived. is by him thought, and in thought the antitheses which 
arose in volition or feeling no longer exist.” To condemn in 
thought is to “ confuse thought with life.” 

Here as usual we sympathise warmly: we know the 
historian who regards history as a melodrama, and we do not 
regard him as the best kind of historian. But we are trying 
at present to think philosophically ; and the dualism between 
thought and life makes us a little uncomfortable. Life, we 
are told, is the scene of value-judgments, judgments of good 
and evil, which are products of the will; thought knows only 
the truth, and in the eye of thought everything that is, is 
justified. Partiality is proper and necessary to action, im- 
partiality to thought. The statesman calls his opponent 
wicked or misguided, because, being a man of action and not 
a man of thought, it is not his business to understand him, but 
only to defeat him ; the historian, understanding the motives of 
both, calls both alike wise and good. 
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This is the same tangled skein of idealism and naturalism. 
The underlying truth, that no historical event, no act and no 
person, is merely evil, and that it is the duty of the historian 
to discover and express the good which our hastier analysis of 
the facts has failed to reveal—this is an important doctrine, 
and it is an idealistic one; but the terms in which Croce has 
stated it are naturalistic. The distinction between theoretical 
and practical men, activities, or points of view is pure natural- 
ism, and here it leads Croce into plain and obvious misstate- 
ments. It is monstrous to say that partiality is right and 
necessary in a statesman and wrong in a historian. Each alike 
ought to be as impartial as he possibly can in the process of 
balancing claims and forming a judgment on them ; and each 
must be partial in asserting his judgment, when he has formed 
it, against his opponent’s. ‘The statesman ought to show all 
the impartiality he can in judging the claims of capital and 
labour, or agriculture and industry, however energetically he 
supports his own bills and denounces those of his opponents ; 
and if the historian is impartial in balancing evidence and 
understanding motives, we do not expect him to be so im- 
partial as to declare a rival’s view of the character of Richard 
III. as good as his own. Because thought must be impartial, 
are there to be no more controversies ? 

Controversies, yes, it may be said, but not condemnations. 
We may refute Mommsen, but we must not condemn Julius 
Cesar. But this is quite unreasonable. If I may think a 
German professor wrong, why not a Roman general? If, as 
a historian of warfare, I must accept all Cesar’s battles as 
impeccable, then as a historian of the history of warfare I must 
accept all Mommsen’s accounts of them as impeccable for the 
same reason. Controversy is for contemporaries, no doubt: 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum. But as Cesar’s historian | am—is 
not Croce forgetting it ?—Cesar’s contemporary. When a 
man is dead, the world has judged him, and my judgment does 
not matter; but the mere fact that I am rethinking his history 
proves that he is not dead, that the world has not yet passed 
its judgment. In my person, indeed, it is now about to pass 
judgment. Croce’s contention is that I am forbidden to pass 
any but an exclusively favourable judgment. Why is this? 
It is because Croce is here assuming a “transcendent” theory 
of knowledge, according to which judgment has already been 
passed in a court outside the mind of the historian, a court 
from which he has no appeal. He can only write down what 
he finds written on the page of History. 

Thus the idealistic principle that there is a positive side in 
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every historical fact is combined with the naturalistic assump- 
tion that the positive side excludes a negative side; the 
principle that nothing is merely bad is misunderstood as im- 
plying that everything is wholly good, and not bad in any sense 
at all. And this naturalistic misinterpretation of an idealistic 
principle confuses the whole argument to such an extent that 
it actually necessitates a naturalistic and transcendent theory 
of knowledge. Only in the light of such a theory can it be 
maintained, as Croce here maintains, that every historical 
event is right, and therefore everyone who thinks otherwise is 
wrong, as if the opinions of these poor creatures were not also 
historical events. 

The dualism of thought and life is thus pure transcend- 
ence, a formal contradiction of Croce’s own theory of history. 
Thought is life, and therefore the historian can never be 
impartial ; he can only struggle to overcome one prejudice 
after another, and trust to his successors to carry on the work. 
The progress of thought is always negative in that it means a 
continual controversy with oneself and within oneself. ‘The 
abstract “ positivity of history ” is a delusion, bred of a natural- 
istic philosophy. 

In the same spirit Croce proceeds to expound his conception 
of progress. ‘There being no negativity in history, that is to 
say, none in the world of reality, all is progress, every change 
is, as he says, “‘a change from the good to the better.” There 
is no such thing as decadence ; what appears to be so is really 
progress, if only you look at it from the right point of view. 
True ; there always is such a point of view, and it is of the 
utmost importance that we should not overlook it. But there 
is the opposite point of view too. A change that is really a 
progress seen from one end is no less really a decadence, seen 
from the other. It is true to say that the decay of archery was 
the rise of firearms ; but it is not less true to say that the rise 
of firearms was the decay of archery. Here is one point 
of view against another: which is the right one? Croce 
answers emphatically that one is altogether right and the other 
altogether wrong. But why? Is it the historian’s duty always 
to take the side of the big battalions just because they win ? 
Is he always to side with the gods against Cato? Or do we 
not rather feel that it was just by siding against Cato that the 
gods proved themselves no true gods? ‘The historian’s duty 
is surely not to pick and choose: he must make every point 
of view his own, and not condemn the lost cause merely be- 
cause it is lost. ‘The fact is that Croce is here again taking a 
transcendent attitude, asserting the existence of a criterion 
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outside the historian’s mind by which the points of view which 
arise within that mind are justified and condemned. 

It is the less surprising to find this transcendence emerge 
into full daylight at the end of the chapter. Croce is saying 
that when a historian fails to maintain a properly “ positive ” 
attitude, fails, that is, to maintain that whatever happens is 
right, he does so because he has attached himself so blindly to 
a cause, a person, an institution, a truth, as to forget that 
every individual thing is but mortal; and when his foolish 
hopes are shattered and the beloved object dies in his arms, 
the face of the world is darkened and he can see nothing in 
the change but the destruction of that which he loved, and can 
only repeat the sad story of its death. ‘All histories which 
tell of the decay and death of peoples and institutions are 
false” ; “ elegiac history” is always partisan history. This he 
expands by saying that immortality is the prerogative of the 
spirit in general: the spirit in its determinate and particular 
forms always perishes and always must perish. 

Here the transcendence is explicit and unequivocal. ‘The 
“spirit in general” is presented as having characters (immor- 
tality, absoluteness) which the individual spirit has not; the 
whole is the negation of the part; the absolute or infinite is 
something over against, contrasted with, the finite. The 
Christianity at which Croce never ceases to gird for its 
transcendence is here, as often, immanent exactly where he is 
himself transcendent. It knows that life is reached through 
death and found in death, and that to live without dying is to 
die indeed. 

The whole discussion of the “ positivity of history ” is, in 
fact, vitiated by naturalism. The truth which Croce wishes to 
express is the same which Hegel concealed beneath his famous 
phrase, ‘the real is the rational.” What happens, happens for 
a good reason, and it is the business of history to trace the 
reason and state it. And that means to justify the event. 
But this truth is grossly distorted if it is twisted into the 
service of a vulgar optimism which takes it for the whole 
truth. Hegel’s view of reality, as Croce himself has insisted, 
was no such vulgar optimism, but a tragic view; and yet the 
common charge of optimism brought against him is not un- 
founded, for he, like Croce, had in him a streak of naturalism 
which at last overcame him. The point of view here main- 
tained by Croce, from which every change is for the better, 
and all partisans of lost causes are fools and blasphemers, is 
neither better nor worse in itself than that from which all 
change is for the worse, and all innovators are Bolsheviks and 
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scoundrels. A history which was merely a tragedy or a series 
of tragedies, like the “ Monk’s Tale” in Chaucer, would be a 
misrepresentation of reality ; but to hold that all tragedy is 
delusion and error, and that reality contains no tragic elements 
at all, is to misrepresent it not less gravely. To imagine that 
the choice lies between these two misrepresentations, that a 

sitive and a negative moment cannot coexist in reality, 
is just the kind of error that characterises a transcendent or 
naturalistic philosophy. 

We are now in a position to consider the relation between 
history, science, and philosophy. Science Croce identifies with 
the generalising activity of the mind. History is the internal 
and individual understanding of an object into which the mind 
so enters that subject and object can no longer be separated ; 
it is real thinking. Science is the external and arbitrary con- 
struction of abstract types, and the manipulation of them for 
practical ends; it is not thinking at all, but willing. This is 
Croce’s distinction. It falls, we observe, within the com- 
petence of Croce the naturalist, appealing as it does to the 
abstract scheme of thought and will. What does Croce the 
idealist say to it? For it is evident that he cannot assent 
to it. 

He answers the question tacitly in a chapter on “ Natural 
History.” Here he denounces that kind of “ history” which 
proceeds by making abstract classifications and then spreads 
out the classes over a chronological scale; for instance, that 
kind of history of language which imagines that language 
began by being monosyllabic, and then went on to polysyllabic 
forms, or that history of morals and society which begins with 
pure egoism and goes on to “deduce” altruism, and so on. 
He shows that this type of fallacy, in which temporal sequence 
is used as a kind of mythology for logical or spacial interrela- 
tion, is found not only in the sciences of nature but also in the 
sciences of man. In both alike, he says, we classify and 
arrange our facts, and make abstract generalisations which 
can, if we like, be arranged along an imaginary time-scale. 
But also, in both alike we can do real thinking: we can enter 
into the individual and understand it from within. The 
object, whether “a neolithic Ligurian or a blade of grass,” can 
be penetrated by thought and lived by the thinker. 

This simply destroys the distinction between science and 
history. It proves that as science (abstract classification) 
enters into the work of the historian, so history (concrete 
individual thought) enters into the work of the scientist. We 
are generally told that the business of the scientist consists of 
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classifying and abstracting: this, we now see, is not the case. 
A scientist is intrinsically no more concerned with generalis- 
ing than a historian. Each does generalise; the geologist 
generalises about classes of rocks, as the historian generalises 
about classes of manuscripts ; but in each case the generalisa- 
tion is the means to that thinking which is the man’s real 
work. The historian’s real work is the reconstruction in 
thought of a particular historical event ; the geologist’s, the 
reconstruction in thought of a particular geological epoch at 
a particular place. If the anthropologist’s aim is to be a 
neolithic Ligurian, the botanist’s is to be a blade of grass. 

Croce does not say this explicitly, but it is all implied in 
what he does say. He is in the habit of maintaining, formally, 
the naturalistic distinction of science and history, as concerned 
with generalisations and individuals respectively ; but what he 
calls science is only one fragment of what he knows history to 
be, and equally it is only one fragment of what science really 
is. But, not being perhaps so deeply versed in science as he 
is in history, he readily misunderstands the true. nature of 
scientific thinking, uncritically swallowing whole the natural- 
istic logic and mistaking one subordinate aspect of science for 
the whole. 

The relation of philosophy to history is a subject often 
touched on in this book, but in the end left extremely obscure. 
The obscurity is due to a vacillation between two views; the 
idealistic strain of Croce’s thought maintaining (with Gentile, 
to whom this side of Croce seems to be not a little indebted) 


the identity of philosophy and history, and the naturalistic 


maintaining that philosophy is a component part of history. 
The two views are held side by side, without any attempt 
at reconciliation: probably without consciousness of the 
discrepancy. But no one who collects the relevant passages 
can fail to be struck by the contrast. Thus, on p. 17 
* philology ” (z.e. fact) “‘ combines with philosophy ” (2.e. critical 
thought) “to form history”; on p. 71 “philosophy is history 
and history is philosophy”; on p. 136 philosophy is “the 


methodological moment of history”; and on p. 162 “ there is | 
no way of distinguishing historical thought from philosophical.” | 


The two views seem to alternate with curious regularity. 


The view that history and philosophy are identical is | 
derived from reflections like those with which this paper | 
began. Each without the other is a lifeless corpse: every 
piece of real thinking is both at once. This is Gentile’s view. 


But the view that philosophy is a mere subordinate moment 
in history has quite different motives. It seems to indicate 
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that historical thought is conceived as real or absolute thought, 
containing philosophy complete within itself; while philosophy 
by itself is an inferior form, abstract and at best only half true, 
which requires to be supplemented by “philology” or the 
study of fact, and so converted into the perfect form of history. 
We are reminded of Vico’s alliance between philosophy and 
philology by the language here, and of Hegel’s dialectic by 
the thought that one form of activity is inherently imperfect 
and requires to be transformed into another before it can be 
satisfactory. 

It is to this latter view that Croce seems finally to incline. 
In an appendix written some years after the body of the book 
he states it definitely: philosophy is the “methodological 
moment of history,” that is, the working-out and critical 
construction of the concepts which history employs in its 
work, And this is an immanent methodology—it goes on 
not outside history, in a separate laboratory, but within the 
process of historical thinking itself. The philosopher and the 
historian have returned from the ride, in fact, with the 
philosopher inside. 

This seems to me to indicate two things: the triumph 
within philosophy of Croce the naturalist over Croce the 
idealist, and the shifting of Croce’s own centre of interest from 
philosophy to history. 

The naturalist triumphs over the idealist because the 
synthesis of philosophy and philology in history implies the 
naturalistic conception of philosophy and philology as two 
different and antithetical forms of activity, which again implies 
that ideas or categories, or whatever is the subject-matter of 
philosophy, are something different from facts, the subject- 
matter of philology. Such a dualism of idea and fact is wholly 
impossible to an idealist ; and yet only on this assumption can 
it be maintained that philosophy is immanent in history while 
history is transcendent with reference to philosophy. Natural- 
ism, transcendence, is the last word. 

Further, Croce here shows, if I read his meaning aright, 
that he is gradually deserting philosophy for history. He 
appears to have come to the conclusion that philosophical 
truth is to be attained not by direct fire—by the study of 
philosophy in the ordinary sense, which he now pronounces 
a delusion—but indirectly, as a product of ordinary historical 
work. Philosophy in his mind is being absorbed in history ; 
the two are not poised in equilibrium, as with Gentile, but 
one is cancelled out entirely as already provided for by the 
other. This is made clear by the appendix on “ Philosophy 
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and Methodology,” which consists of an enumeration of the 
advantages which he hopes to gain from the new concept 
of philosophy—solid advantages for the most part, from which 
philosophy will be the gainer, but all, as he states them, tinged 
with a very visible weariness of philosophical work. 

If this is really the case, and if Croce gives up philosophy 
to devote himself to history and to the reform of Italian 
education, it is not for us to repine. It is impossible not to 
observe in this book (and one sees the same thing in his other 
books) how his philosophy improves when he turns to handle 
the more strictly historical problems: how such a sophism 
as that concerning the “positivity of history” is calmly 
ignored, or rather the underlying truth of it unerringly seized 
upon, when he comes to assign their value to the various 
historical periods, and how the naturalistic element in his 
thought purges itself away when he becomes a historian, 
leaving an atmosphere of pure idealism. To say that Croce is 
a better historian than philosopher would be a misstatement of 
the truth, which is rather that the idealistic philosophy at 
which he has always consistently aimed is unable to penetrate 
the naturalistic framework to which, as a philosopher, he seems 
to have irreparably committed himself, and is only free to 
develop fully when he shakes off the associations of technical 
philosophy and embarks on work of a different kind. The 
necessity for this change of occupation he is tempted to ascribe 
to something in the very nature of philosophy and history ; 
but this is an illusion, itself part of the very naturalism from 
which he is trying to escape. ‘The real necessity for it lies 
in himself alone, in his failure to purge his philosophy of its 
naturalistic elements. 

If this is so, Croce’s desertion of philosophy for history may 
be only an unconscious step iennail in philosophy: a kind of 
philosophical suicide by which, casting off the abstract 
‘‘ philosophy of the spirit,” which by now has become intoler- 
able even to himself, he can reach the point of absolute 
idealism to which his successors Gentile and De Ruggiero 
have already carried his thought. 


R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
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IS CONSCIENCE AN EMOTION? 


Proressor WILLIAM M‘DOUGALL. 


THe Dean of Carlisle has done me the honour to choose me 
as representative of a certain school of ethical thought and, in 
a small book entitled Is Conscience an Emotion? which 
appeared in 1914, to criticise my account of the development 
of moral personality. ‘The outbreak of war and the arduous 
duties of the Army Medical Service cut short my preparation 
of a reply and have prevented its execution until the present 
time. I wish now to examine the Dean’s position in all 
fairness of spirit and openness to conviction. The Dean 
attaches great importance to the maintenance of the ethical 
theory which he defends, because he believes it possible to 
deduce from it the truth of the belief in a benevolent God. 
Let me say at once that I am only too willing to accept any 
such proof; to any evidence pointing in that direction my 
mind is not only open but strongly predisposed. It is, then, 
in no spirit of hostility to the Dean’s theological conclusions 
that I undertake this inquiry. If he or anyone can prove, or 
adduce arguments which shall seem to me to point to, the 
reality of God, Freedom, and Immortality, 1 will joyfully 
accept that proof or those arguments. ‘This is a great 
advantage which may be claimed at the outset for this 
particular controversy. For too often in the past such 
controversy has lacked this initial agreement ; the theologian 
has started out with the avowed determination to prove the 
articles of his faith ; his opponent, while professing a scientific 
openness of mind, has been almost equally committed to a 
negative attitude, has been moved by an almost equally strong 
and passionate desire to prove the theologian’s conclusions and 
prepossessions to be false or baseless. 

The Dean divides all writers on ethical topics into two 
great classes, the emotionalists and the rationalists. He points 


out that a strong tradition in ethical thought tries to show 
279 
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that “Conscience” is a moving principle of our nature, a 
motive force comparable in many respects with the emotions 
and sentiments and impulses that impel us to think and act 
and behave in certain ways. ‘This is the emotionalist tradition. 
On the other hand, he points to another strong tradition, the 
rationalist, which will have it that “ Conscience” is essentially 
a manifestation of Reason, that, as he says, “‘the moral 
faculty ’ is essentially Reason.” He holds that itis of supreme 
importance to refute the former doctrine and to establish the 
latter ; for only if this can be achieved have we, in his view, 
any firm ground from which we may infer the Goodness or 
Morality of God. 

Let me here at once ofter an apology to Dr Rashdall. 
He complains that, in briefly discussing his views in my 
Social Psychology, 1 have misrepresented them. And he has 
now a further ground of complaint in the fact that, since the 
appearance of his book, I have allowed the publication of 
new editions of my own without any change of the paragraphs 
complained of. My excuse is that I have not, until recently, 
had time to apply myself again to the study of his writings. 
I shall hope to make the needed alterations in a later edition. 
For I admit error of two kinds. First, my all too brief remarks 
do not give an adequate impression either of the number or 
of the distinction of those moralists who belong to the 
Rationalist school. Secondly, I criticised him as holding an 
attenuated form of the “ Moral Sense” doctrine; whereas he 
has devoted a very large number of pages to the refutation 
of the “ Moral Sense” theory, which he regards as belonging 
to the emotionalist tradition. Nevertheless, although I see 
that I was in error here, I still think that he has, in many 
passages of both his Theory of Good and Evil and his recent 
book, given some colour te this charge. For, though it is 
the main thesis of both books that moral judgments are the 
pronouncements of Reason, he repeatedly uses expressions 
which imply that the Reason which pronounces such judg- 
ments is also a power which impels to right conduct, that 
it of itself supplies an impulse to, or creates a desire for, 
such conduct. He uses expressions which imply that the 
idea of right, of duty, or of the good is not only, as he so 
often affirms, a purely intellectual notion, an ultimate unanalys- 
able concept, a category of the Reason, but is also at the same 
time a tendency, an impulsion, towards good conduct. If 
these expressions are to be taken literally, my criticism is 
justified ; and they appear not only in The Theory of Good and 
Evil, but are repeated and defended against my criticism 
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in his later work. It. is, I think, fair to demand that Dr 
Rashdall shall not attempt to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds in this matter, but shall make his renunciation 
of the impulsive power of Reason quite explicit; for, until 
he does so, he will remain open to the charge of inconsistency, 
of adhering to a modified form of the “ Moral Sense” theory 
while expounding the Rationalist principle and basing moment- 
ous conclusions upon it. The passages I refer to may be 
illustrated by the following examples. On one page he 
contrasts moral ideas with purely intellectual categories.’ On 
another he says: “ The intellectual notion of right and wrong 
is present, and may strengthen whatever other motives might 
otherwise impel him to choose one course of action rather 
than another. There is such a thing as... the desire to 
do what is right and reasonable as such.” He speaks of “the 
desire to obey Reason” and of “ the desire to act rationally.” 
Further, he asserts “that the desire to do right is created 
by the intellect,” and denies that in moral action “any other 
desire need be present except the desire to do right.” 

These and similar passages lend colour to the view that 
for Dr Rashdall the idea of right, the ultimate unanalysable 
notion of right, is at the same time an impulse or a desire to 
do right. For, if it is not, how can it strengthen other motives 
for choosing the right, other desires for those things which are 
good? And this interpretation is further supported by a 
curious passage in which he contests my statement that to 
create desire is a task beyond the competence of Reason. He 
says that this is a dogma rather than an argument ;* and he 
defends the competence of Reason to create desire by pointing 
to the problem of the equality of the angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle. “If,” he says, “the desire to know whether 
those angles are equal or unequal springs up subsequently to, 
and in consequence of, the intellect’s apprehension of the idea 
of an isosceles triangle and of the problem about the equality 
of its angles, would there be any harm in saying that the 
Reason creates the desire to solve the problem?” ‘To this I 
reply: “ No, there would be xo harm if this statement were 
made in a sermon or in a popular address; but, when it is 
introduced into a philosophical argument by which it is sought 
to establish the most momentous conclusions about the nature 
of God and the World, then there may be much harm. We 
are entitled to ask—Is the statement meant to be taken literally, 
and not merely as a popular mode of speech in which there is 


1 Is Conscience an Emotion? p. 94 
2 The whole of my book is my argument in support of this “ dogma.” 
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no harm? For the nature of Dr Rashdall’s doctrine of Con- 
science turns upon his answer to this question. 

The same inconsistency is implied by the fact that Dr 
Rashdall continues to use the expression “ Practical Reason” 
and to imply that the “Practical Reason” is something 
different in nature from Reason pure and simple. If this is 
what Dr Rashdall means, if his i romaine unanalysable idea of 
right, or his “ Practical Reason,” impels to right action, then 
it is “ Conscience” in the sense of Butler and Hutcheson, a 
faculty of a unique order which we can only believe to have 
been implanted in the human soul by a special divine act, and 
from whose special nature and position in the soul we can 
justifiably argue to the existence of a Moral Ruler of the 
Universe. ; 

There are, however, abundant grounds for believing that 
Dr Rashdall does not mean to accept this view. But I must 
insist that he cannot have it both ways. He must say “yes” 
or “no” to this crucial question. What he has written 
justifies, | think, the statement that he has not hitherto faced 
the question and taken up a definite attitude towards it, has not 
chosen his answer, “yes” or “no.” That when confronted 
with the issue he will reply “no,” seems to be indicated by 
the following facts. 

He does not follow Butler and Hutcheson in directly de- 
ducing the Moral Ruler from the alleged nature of Conscience 
as an impulse to the Right. Rather he distinctly repudiates 
at great length the notion of a special moral faculty or 
Conscience in this sense. His argument to the moral nature 
of God is less direct and more subtle. I shall examine it 
presently. He shows himself in some passages much con- 
cerned to purify the Reason which is operative in moral 
judgments from every least taint of contamination with 
emotion, desire, or impulsive power ; thus, “‘ Moral judgments 
are a kind of thinking, not a kind of emotion or feeling or 
desire.” He wishes to identify Conscience with Reason only ; 
for “if Conscience means Reason, we have every ground for 
supposing that whatever Conscience approves is approved by 
God.”* Again, “It is only upon the assumption that our 
ultimate moral judgments represent real deliverances of 


Reason . . . that we are justified in using them to interpret 
to ourselves the nature and meaning of the Universe in which 
we live. . ... If our judgments of value are valid pronounce- 


ments of Reason, we have the right to claim that in the moral 


1 Is Conscience an Emotion? p. 138. 
2 [bid., p. 15. 
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consciousness of man at its highest there is contained a true 
revelation of the rational Will which expresses itself in nature.” 
Yet again, “ The belief in a righteous God is in the main 
an inference based upon the perfectly clear and definite pro- 
nouncement of the moral consciousness—that moral conscious- 
ness which . . . is no mere sense or emotion, but a particular 
activity of that self-same Reason, the validity of which is 
presupposed by all our knowledge.” 

Thus it is essential to his theological argument that the 
Reason which finds expression in moral axioms, notions, and 
judgments shall be Reason pure and simple, Reason undefiled 
by emotion, impulse, conation, desire, or will. For all these 
are subjective, are notoriously the variable expressions of our 
natures, differing from one individual to another, and in the 
same individual according to the accidents of time and place. 
Reason alone stands above these subjective influences; and 
only when uninfluenced by them can it yield purely objective 
judgments valid for all minds, all places, and all times, such as 
are required by Dr Rashdall’s argument. 

It seems clear, then, that this is really Dr Rashdall’s view 
of the function of Reason, and that those passages in which he 
seems to imply the contrary view, namely that Reason is a 
motive or impulsive power, are not to be taken literally. This 
view of Reason hangs together with the now thoroughly dis- 
credited ideo-motor theory, according to which every idea is 
not only an intellectual conception, but also a tendency to 
action. If Dr Rashdall repudiates it, he does but come into 
line with modern psychology. But it is to be hoped that he 
will make quite explicit his repudiation; for this remnant of 
the “ Moral Sense” theory haunts his pages like a ghost which 
he has not had the courage to lay, or of whose presence he is 
perhaps hardly aware. 

Having apologised for my misrepresentations and en- 
deavoured to explain them, I lay my own complaint against 
Dr Rashdall. He has done me the honour to name Professor 
Westermarck and myself as the leading contemporary ex- 
ponents of emotionalism in Ethics, the doctrine to the refuta- 
tion of which his recent book is devoted. Further, he is kind 
enough to say that “a far stronger case [than Dr Westermarck’s] 
for the emotional view is presented”? by myself. It might, then, 
have been reasonably expected that Dr Rashdall would have 
made a careful examination of my view, and would have at 
least shown evidence of having comprehended its main features. 


1 Is Conscience an Emotion? p. 50. 
2 Conscience, p. 56. 
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But he has done neither. His recent book is occupied in the 
main with renewed arguments against the “Moral Sense” 
theory, hedonism, and other old-fashioned doctrines which, I 
imagine, no serious person wishes any longer to defend ; for 
they are based on flagrantly untrue psychological assumptions. 

And, in the chapter devoted more especially to the 
demolition of Dr Westermarck and myself, he does little 
more than expose some of the psychological slips and errors 
of which Dr Westermarck, who is primarily an observer and 
collector of anthropological data rather than a psychologist, 
has been guilty. There is no adequate indication of my view 
and no attempt to come to close quarters with it. On the 
contrary, the reader must, I think, obtain the impression that 
I have asserted and attempted to justify the following pro- 
positions :—that Conscience is an emotion; that the idea of 
duty, of right, or of good, can be analysed or explained away 
into an emotion or a group of emotions; that Reason plays no 
part in bringing about moral conduct, or in forming our 
moral judgments; that our moral judgments are emotions. 
For, in the pages devoted to the refutation of the views 
which I am said to represent, Dr Rashdall repeatedly denies 
all these absurd propositions, asserting with fervent emphasis 
and in many forms the self-evident proposition that con- 
cepts and judgments are not emotions. 

No serious person contends that Conscience is an emotion, 
or denies that Reason has played a great part in building up 
and refining the moral tradition and the moral character of 
persons. The view which I have endeavoured to expound 
at some length is that Conscience is the whole moral per- 
sonality, a vastly complex system in which all the elements 
of personality work harmoniously together towards the 
supreme end of right conduct and more complete moralisa- 
tion of the self. And I have endeavoured to show how the 
growth of such a Conscience or moral character takes place ; 
how it can advance beyond the merest rudiments only by 
perpetual absorption of the moral tradition, under the in- 
fluence of admired personalities who most fully embody this 
tradition. Of all this Dr Rashdall gives no hint in his book, 
which, from its title onwards, indirectly but seriously mis- 
represents my exposition. The only pages in which Dr 
Rashdall deals directly with my views are a small-type 
appendix to his chapter on the Morality of Savages. In 
these he does little more than attempt to overwhelm me by 
arraying against me a host of great names, from Mr Bradley 
to Dr G. E. Moore. I am not at all intimidated, though I 
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admit that I am surprised to hear that so many distinguished 
— persons can be claimed as supporters of the Rationalistic 
theory. 

I wish to go as far as possible with Dr Rashdall, to see 
whether I can follow his argument and derive from it the 
firm belief in a Moral Ruler of the Universe which it is 
designed to engender and establish. I will not delay to 
criticise what seem to me weak points in his psychology ; 
for, in spite of his Rationalism, Dr Rashdall is a very reason- 
able man, and his mind is open to the influence of the facts 
of life and human nature, as he shows by his outspoken 
repudiation of the extravagances of the extreme rationalists. 
But this very reasonableness makes his views very difficult 
to criticise in detail; for almost every statement that seems 
to me to fly in the face of psychological fact, is corrected or 
compensated for by some other truer statement to be found 
on some other page of his two ethical treatises. 

What, then, is Dr Rashdall’s argument by which he seeks 
to establish the moral nature of God? It is nowhere con- 
cisely stated by him; but I believe that I have grasped it, 
and he must forgive me, and will, I hope, correct me where 
necessary, if I attempt to state it concisely. 

If any moral propositions can be shown to be absolutely 
true (or false), or capable of being absolutely true (or false), 
this can only mean that they accord (or conflict) with some 
moral ideal which has objective existence or subsistence, that 
is to say, which exists or subsists otherwise than in human 
minds only. Such objective subsistence of the moral ideal 
can only be subsistence in the mind of God, and God is 
therefore a moral God. 

The problem for the rationalist theologian is, then, to 
show that some of our moral judgments are absolutely true 
or false. Dr Rashdall attacks this problem in two ways. 
First, by the aid of certain ethical axioms, as follows. Reason 
is capable of revealing certain truths, such as the truth that 
2 plus 2=4. This, together with the whole system of 
mathematical truths for which it stands, is absolutely and 
eternally true. It was true before any man discovered it, and 
will remain true when the race of men shall have passed away. 
That is to say, man has not made these truths ; he has merely 
discovered truths which in some sense and manner subsisted 
before man’s discovery of them. Where then did they exist ? 
They must have subsisted in some mind which is eternal like 
themselves, the Eternal Reason. 

But if there are moral axioms, which also are discovered 
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by man rather than invented by him, they are, equally with 
mathematical truths, valid pronouncements of Reason, 
unalloyed and uncontaminated by the lower and merely 
subjective aspects of mental activity. ‘Therefore such moral 
axioms must also have subsisted before man was; they also 
are eternal truths, and must have subsisted in the Eternal 
Reason. It follows that the Eternal Reason is moral, and we 
may legitimately identify it with the traditional God of our 
religious systems and feel sure that God is not only Reason 
but Moral Reason; and, since we can conceive of morality 
only as righteousness and love, we conclude that God is 
righteous and loving. 

This, I believe, is a fair concise statement of Dean Rashdall’s 
first argument. The Dean admits that moral conduct does 
not proceed from Reason alone. “It must not,” he tells us, 
“be supposed that Morality can ever become purely rational.” ? 
He seems prepared to admit that actual moral conduct may 
in all cases be the issue of such factors as I have described, 
namely the moral sentiments of men organised within the 
character under the influence of the moral tradition. But, 
though we act morally from such imperfect and merely 
subjective principles, we know morality from the higher 
principle of Reason. “The question at issue between 
Rationalists and Emotionalists is not what impels me to do 
a virtuous act but how I know it to be virtuous.” ? 

The Dean’s first argument requires, then, that certain moral 
axioms, or at least one moral axiom, shall be absolutely true. 
And it can only be truly axiomatic and absolutely true if it 
be an immediate pronouncement of Reason alone, such that 
its rejection is impossible by any rational mind. If such 
axioms can be discovered by Reason we can deduce from them 
the morality of God. The argument, unlike the argument of 
Professor Sorley for the existence of a Moral God, which 
depends in part upon the empirical fact of the existence of 
good men and good actions in the historical world that we 
know, is independent of any realisation of morality, of all 
existence of moral character and moral conduct. Even though 
the world never had contained a single example of a good man 
or a good action, even though it were a world of devils wholly 
devoted to evil, Dr Rashdall’s argument would be just as 
convincing as it is in the world we actually know, because 
those devils would be compelled by Reason to admit the truth 
of the moral axioms, if only they can be discovered. 


1 Conscience, p. 112. 
2 [bid., p. 113. 
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In examining this argument one might begin by inquiring 
into the alleged objectivity of the mathematical truths dis- 
covered by men’s Reason, and the deduction of the eternal 
Reason from them. But I am willing to waive the examina- 
tion of this position, and to grant for the purposes of this 
discussion the validity of the deductions. Only remarking that 
even mathematical axioms are not universally admitted to be 
of a different nature from postulates, I will concentrate upon 
the question of the moral axioms. 

What, then, are these moral axioms on the validity of 
which Dr Rashdall’s first argument wholly depends? He 
gives us several examples: “ ‘The greater good ought always to 
be preferred to the less.” This is the first and, I think, the 
most indisputably axiomatic of all the examples furnished. It 
is, I think, indisputably true. Reason compels us to admit 
its truth, even its eternal truth. But why? Simply because 
it is a tautological proposition. For if we try to define the 
meaning of the term “ greater good,” as thus abstractly used, 
we can only say that it is that which ought to be preferred. 
Dr Rashdall offers us another “ self-evident axiom, that the 
more good is always greater than the less good.”' I agree 
again that this is irrefutable and axiomatic, and just for the 
same reason, namely, that it is tautological. It means merely 
that the greater good is greater than the smaller good ; and it 
is equally true if we leave out the word “ good” and say the 
greater is greater than the less, or substitute any other word 
for the word “good.” There is no limit to the number of 
such moral axioms that may be constructed, e.g. the greater 
evil is greater than the lesser evil, or the more selfish action 
is always more selfish than the less selfish action, or the best 
is better than the worst. So long as we do not play fast and 
loose with the meanings we attach to words, such moral 
axioms are eternally and absolutely true. 

But Dr Rashdall attaches equal importance to another 
axiom, “ the axiom of equity which pronounces that one man’s 
good ought always to be treated as of equal importance with 
the like good of another.”? This is a statement of a different 
order. It is not a tautological proposition. But is it axio- 
matic? Does Reason compel us to accept it as soon as we 
conceive it? I think not. To me it seems a most disputable 
proposition. And I imagine that I am not peculiar in this. 
Suppose that, during a shipwreck, I see two men struggling 
in the water, on the point of drowning; that I have in my 


1 Conscience, p. 182. 
2 [bid., p. 182. 
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hand a life-buoy just large enough to support one of them; 
and that, by throwing it to one of them, I may save his life 
and consign the other to death. And suppose I know that 
the one is a good man strongly attached to life, a man deserv- 
ing of highest esteem and even veneration, and that the other 
is a low type of criminal, who has led a consistently wicked 
life and whose malicious act has caused the destruction of the 
ship and the loss of hundreds of lives and untold suffering to 
innocent persons. The “axiom” forbids me to throw the 
life-buoy to the good man. Either I must cut it in two, and 
throw to each an ineffective fragment; or I must hold my 
hand ; or I must toss a coin and abide by its decision. It 
forbids me to exercise my natural, my subjective, preference 
for the good man. It is then no axiom, but merely a good 
general rule of conduct, but one too abstract to be of much 
value. 

I submit that every genuine and therefore indisputable 
moral axiom which can be stated can be nothing more than 
either a tautological proposition or a moral postulate. I 
challenge Dr Rashdall to produce one which is not of this 
nature. He himself seems to be obscurely aware of this state 
of affairs; for he observes “that these axioms will never tell 
us what particular actions are right or wrong till we have 
settled what is this ‘good’ which ought to be promoted equally 
or impartially for all mankind. And, therefore, at bottom, 
the real ethical judgment is the judgment of value which 
affirms that such and such things are good.”* This seems to 
be a frank admission that the so-called moral axioms are not 
propositions which express real ethical judgments. Moral 
value inheres only in two things, namely, character and con- 
duct. If Dr Rashdall will admit this proposition we shall 
discuss more profitably. Real moral judgments, then, can and 
should always be expressed in propositions concerning conduct 
or character. So long as they are axiomatic they are tauto- 
logical, such as—good conduct is better than bad conduct, or, 
the good man is better than the bad man. As soon as they 
cease to be tautological, they cease to be axiomatic and are 
rather highly disputable; and at the best are founded upon 
experience of good and evil, or simply deduced from other 
propositions so founded. 

The basis of Dr Rashdall’s first argument is therefore 


1 Conscience, p. 43. I have, I think, heard it suggested that the state- 
ment, “ Pleasure is good,” is a moral axiom. If the word “good” is meant in 
the sense of morally good, then the statement is plainly false ; it is axiomatic 
only if by “ good” is meant “ pleasant,” when it becomes tautological. 
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narrowed to the following dimensions. It is possible to 
formulate tautological propositions about conduct and char- 
acter, propositions which cannot be denied without breach of 
the fundamental law of Reason, the law that two contradictory 
statements cfnnot both be true. This is a slender basis on 
which to found so great an argument. 

For myself, I would prefer to deduce, from my belief that 
good men exist and that good actions are done, a belief in the 
reasonable probability of the Moral Governance of the Universe. 
A belief, 1 say, not knowledge; for, if I am challenged by 
Dr Rashdall to say how I know that good men exist and 
good acts are done, I reply: I do not know it, I only believe 
it; and accordingly I must content myself with at the best a 
belief or a hope in the Moral Ruler of the Universe. That 
He exists and rules can never, I submit, be demonstrated 
with the certainty of a tautological proposition ; to attempt to 
deduce knowledge of Him from such tautological propositions 
seems to me futile, no matter how moral nor how firmly 
founded on Reason they may be. 

I turn then to the second argument. Dr Rashdall knows 
in the depths of his own soul that these moral axioms are an 
absurdly slender, a ridiculous, thread on which to hang his 
momentous conclusions.’ Accordingly, there runs throughout 
his book a second argument, never explicitly stated, but 
frequently implied. Beside the argument from the validity 
or truth of the moral axioms, which I have examined, there 
runs the argument from the “objectivity” of real moral 
judgments, judgments of actual moral value. He tells us that 
“the belief in the objectivity of our moral judgments is a 
necessary premiss of any valid argument for the belief either 
in God, if by that be understood a morally good or perfect 
Being, or in Immortality.”* In many other passages he insists 
upon this objectivity as all-important to his argument: “Can 
we really persuade ourselves that there is no such thing in our 
minds as the sense—or to speak more accurately—the con- 
sciousness of an objective duty ? Is not this idea of objectivity 
just the most fundamental of our moral convictions ?”*® 

How then does Dr Rashdall propose to prove the moral 
nature of God from the “ objectivity” of our real moral 
judgments? He never tells us, he never states the argument 
explicitly. 


1 He has himself admitted that the moral axioms “are not merely com- 
parable to the axioms of Mathematics, they are simply particular applications 
of those axioms.” Theory of Good and Evil, i. p. 147. 

2 Conscience, p. 194. 3 [bid., p. 34. 

Vor. XIX.—No. 2. 19 
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In order to understand the nature of Dr Rashdall’s argu- 
ment it is necessary to know what he means by “ objectivity.” 
In spite of the immense importance assigned to “ objectivity ” 
of moral judgments, and the frequent appearance of the word, 
I can find no definition of it in the smaller book. But turning 
to the larger treatise I find some light on this all-important 
question. I find: “The important thing is that we should re- 
cognise that moral judgments possess an absolute truth or falsity 
which is equally valid for all rational beings; and, if that is 
recognised, it seems most natural to ascribe them to Reason.” * 
This seems to invert the procedure of the other book ; instead 
of asking us to regard them as absolutely true or false because 
they are the work of Reason, he invites us to regard them 
as absolutely true or false and on that ground to ascribe them 
to Reason. But he further offers us something very like a 
definition of “ objectivity.” ‘The Objectivity of the moral 
judgment does not mean the infallibility of the individual, 
or even of a general consensus of individuals at a particular 
time and place. What is meant is that, if I am right in my 
approbation of this conduct, then, if you disapprove of it, 
you must be wrong.”* ‘This is the nearest approach to an 
attempt to define “ objectivity ” that 1 have been able to find ; 
and it is in harmony with the passage last quoted. On another 
page (151) he equates “ objectivity ” with “ universality.” 

It appears, then, that the “objectivity ” of a moral judg- 
ment means, not that it is true or absolutely true, but that 
it is either true or false, absolutely and universally. The 
important word here is “absolutely.” It would not suffice 
to assert that moral judgments are either true or false, for 
that is a peculiarity which they share with all judgments or, 
more strictly, with all propositions in which judgments are 
expressed. The important property of moral judgments 
claimed for them by the term “ objectivity” is that they are 
absolutely true or absolutely false.* If this can be shown 

1 Theory of Good and Evil, i. p. 166. 2 Tbid., i. p. 145. 

3 This “objectivity” which Dr Rashdall claims for them is, of course, 
not claimed as peculiar to them; it attaches to all judgments or propositions 
which are capable of being tested by reference to some universally accepted 
standard, such as judgments of length or of weight, and the “ objectivity” 
would seem to depend upon the existence of such standards, The peculiarity 
of the moral judgments in this respect is that, whereas the “objectivity” of 
such judgments as those of length and weight is proved by the existence and 
universal recognition of standards of length and weight, the “ objectivity” of 
moral judgment cannot be established in this way, Dr Rashdall’s argument is 
an attempt to prove their “objectivity ” in a different way (namely, by showing 


them to be “ pronouncements of Reason”), and then to deduce the existence of 
the standards from the “ objectivity ” of the judgments, 
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to be their nature, it follows that their truth or falsity depends 
upon their agreement or lack of agreement with some absolute 
standard, some absolutely true moral proposition, some abso- 
lutely valid moral ideal; from this it would follow that some 
such absolutely true moral proposition or judgment, such an 
absolutely valid moral ideal, actually exists. If it exists, it 
can only exist in the mind of God; therefore, if moral judg- 
ments are “objective,” the moral nature of God can be 
confidently inferred. 

That, I believe, is an absolutely fair concise statement of 
Dr Rashdall’s second argument. 1 think it is a good argu- 
ment, in fact a very strong argument, if he can succeed in 
establishing the “ objectivity” of real moral judgments (not 
of the so-called axioms) in the sense defined. But has he 
succeeded in this? How does he attempt to establish this 
“objectivity”? Merely by insisting that such judgments are 
pronouncements of Reason. ‘This is the ground of his anxiety 
to overcome Emotionalism in Ethics. He is not afraid that 
Emotionalism may impugn the truth of his moral axioms; 
for he knows that tautological propositions are immune from 
the infection of all emotion. It is real moral judgments that 
he wishes thus to defend from its infection. It is with this 
end in view that he insists that the moral judgment is a 
pronouncement of Reason, and is not a mere feeling, and is 
not determined by feeling or emotion. This proposition is 
repeated again and again in both books with well nigh every 
possible variation of its formulation. But mere reiteration 
will not suffice to establish the proposition. Unless he can 
show that real moral judgments are pronouncements of Reason 
alone (whether it is called pure or practical matters not) in 
the same sense that the genuine moral axioms are immediately 
guaranteed by Reason, the whole argument falls to the ground. 
But Dr Rashdall hardly makes this claim for real moral 
judgments. He is too honest and too open-minded towards 
facts, too reasonable in short, to be a real and thorough-going 
Rationalist. Rather he tells us that “there is an element in 
the moral judgment which cannot be reduced to mere sub- 
jective feeling or emotion, and which must be regarded as 
belonging to the rational or intellectual part of our nature”? 
—a proposition which no intelligent person will attempt to 
deny. On another page he tells us: “I have very definitely 
admitted that in all cases some feeling is, in part, the ground 
of the (moral) judgment. That being so, the judgment could 
not be made without the feeling.” * 

1 Theory of Good and Evil, i. p. 150. 2 Ibid., p. 151. 
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In face of this admission, that Reason is only an element 
in moral judgments and that feeling is another and necessary 
element or factor, it is useless to contend that they are pro- 
nouncements of Reason alone. It can hardly be contended 
that the “objectivity” of a judgment is established by the 
mere fact that Reason plays some part in the formulation or 
pronouncement of it ; for this is true of all judgments, and it 
would follow that all judgments of every kind are “ objective.” ! 
Unless Dr Rashdall is prepared to maintain this, it would 
seem that his second argument fails entirely. But he has one 
more string to his bow. ‘“ Moral judgments,” he tells us, “possess 
a universality or objectivity. So much is involved in the very 
idea of Morality or duty or moral obligation.”* That is to 
say, he maintains that the “objectivity” of moral judgments 
follows from the validity which he claims for these ideas or 
moral categories—Morality, duty, moral obligation, right, 
good. We must therefore briefly inquire into the meaning 
of the alleged validity of these categories. Let us confine 
ourselves to the category of duty, which seems to be the chief 
of them. ‘The category or idea of duty is said to be valid; it 
is a distinct, ultimate, unanalysable category of thought and 
(in spite of its unanalysability) its validity implies or involves 
the “ objectivity” of all judgments in which it figures. This 
is, I believe, the real crux of the whole matter. How then is 
the validity of the category of duty to be established? By 
asserting that it has just as much title to objective validity as 
any other of our ultimate intellectual categories, quantity, 
substance, cause, and so forth. Now I cannot myself attach 
any meaning to the expression, “the validity of a category or 
idea,” if the idea in question is really ultimate and unanalys- 
able. Only if by analysis we can discover that such an idea 
implies or involves a proposition can it be said to have 
validity ; and then only if the proposition is true. Consider a 
moment the category of causality. What is meant by saying 
that this category is valid is, not that it is unanalysable, but 
that it involves or implies some such proposition as that every 
event is caused by antecedent events. And merely to assert 
that the category is ultimate or unanalysable or distinct does 
not establish the truth of this proposition. I remember that 


1 Including such “subjective” judgments as “I am not so tired as I was 
yesterday,” or “ Names are more difficult to remember than numbers,” or “I 
am in better health than I was last year.” In the formation of all such judg- 
ments Reason plays some part, but that does not render them “objective”; 
they remain incurably subjective. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, p. 151. 
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some ten years ago Professor Karl Pearson exhorted the philo- 
sophical world to reject the idea of causation from their stock 
of working ideas, on the ground that even in physical science 
it has done its work, is now no longer useful, but misleading 
and obstructive, and can with great advantage be replaced by 
the category of correlation. And I seem to have heard that 
Professor Bergson, Mr B. Russell, and other distinguished 
philosophers have made some complaints against the same 
category. Also I notice that the Neo-Vitalists complain that 
in biology the dogma of the universal validity of the category 
of causation has always been and, at the present time especially, 
is a serious bar to progress; and I for one feel sure that only 
its rejection and the substitution for it of the category of 
purpose can open that road. The same is true of other 
categories; unless they involve or imply propositions, there 
is no meaning in asserting that they are valid; and if they do 
imply propositions, the proposition involved in each must stand 
the testing to which all propositions must be subjected before 
they can be accepted as true (¢.e., of course, if they are not 
tautological). 

Now, the proposition involved in the category of duty is, 
according to Dr Rashdall’s own showing, the proposition that 
moral judgments concerning duty are objective; and this 
proposition in turn involves the proposition that there exists 
some absolute standard or Moral Ideal of duty by reference 
to which the absolute truth or falsity of the proposition can 
be shown, or in principle could be shown. 

Dr Rashdall’s argument is, then, I submit, nothing more 
than this. He asserts the validity of the category of duty, 
because he feels that it is valid and strongly desires that it 
should be valid; but this assertion of its validity involves the 
assumption of the truth of the very propositions which he 
wishes to deduce from the assertion, namely, the objectivity 
of moral judgments and the existence of the absolute moral 
Ideal or Standard. The three propositions hang together ; 
if one of them can be established or is accepted as a postulate, 
the other two follow from it. But nowhere does he offer 
more than a bare assertion of the truth of the first and second 
of them, namely, the propositions that the category of duty is 
valid and that moral judgments are objective. 

Dr Rashdall’s argument may be and has been inverted. 
We may start with the postulate of a Moral Ruler of the 
Universe, and we may legitimately deduce from this the truth 
of the three propositions, namely, the existence of the absolute 
Standard, the objectivity of moral judgments, and the validity 
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of the category of duty. And if it can be shown that only 
thus can the world, including as it does the facts of our moral 
life, be made intelligible, and only thus can the authority of 
the moral laws be maintained, then the postulate is a reasonable 
one tomake. But by starting at the other end, as Dr Rashdall 
does, we cannot establish the moral nature of God; though, if 
we make the postulate that the category of Duty is valid, we 
may deduce it from that postulate. 

In conclusion I would say that, in spite of the best will to 
be convinced, [ can find no power to help me to such con- 
viction in Dr Rashdall’s argument. In spite of it and of the 
array of great names which Dr Rashdall is able to marshal 
upon the side of Rationalism in Ethics, I continue to believe 
that the account I have given of the nature of our moral 
judgments, as well as of our moral actions, is substantially 
correct. I do not maintain that Conscience is an emotion, 
nor that any judgments, propositions, axioms, categories, ideas, 
notions, or concepts are emotions or can be analysed into 
emotions. But I maintain that Conscience is identical with 
the whole moral personality, with moral character ; that moral 
character is always a very complex mental structure, slowly 
built up in the individual under the influence of the moral 
tradition ; that in it. the forces which determine both action 
and judgment are the same fundamental conative forces which, 
working on a lower plane of organisation, determine our 
ordinary judgments and actions, namely, they are the innate 
instinctive tendencies which are common to all members of 
the human species, and which, when they operate in relatively 
crude and violent fashion, are felt as the primary emotions.! 
That Reason plays a part in guiding the development of moral 
character I do not wish to deny. Nor do I deny that it has 
played a great and increasing part in developing and refining 
the moral tradition, in purifying it from inconsistencies, and 
in rendering it a systematic whole. This moral tradition, 
which has been slowly built up during the course of not less 
than 10,000 years by the efforts and self-sacrifice of the best 


1 Dr Rashdall has given a definition of conscience which closely agrees 
with my account of it and which I find entirely acceptable : “ Practically the 
power of deciding between right and wrong involves many emotional elements, 
and these are certainly included in what is popularly spoken of as Conscience. 
Conscience or (to speak more scientifically) the moral consciousness [or, I would 
suggest—still more scientifically—the moral character], may be held to include 
not merely the capacity of pronouncing moral judgments, but the whole bod 
of instincts, feelings, emotions, desires which are presupposed by and which 
influence these judgments, as well as those which prompt to the doing of the 
actions which they prescribe.” Theory of Good and Evil, i. p. 175. 
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men of all times, is the most precious possession of mankind. 
Without its influence, no man, no matter how strong his 
Reason nor how amiable his native disposition, can achieve 
such a level of moral character as could be called even a 
rudimentary conscience.! Beside the grandeur of this moral 
tradition, the ethical axioms propounded by Dr Rashdall, by 
Kant, or by Henry Sidgwick, and proclaimed by them as the 
highest achievements of the moral Reason, appear strangely 
insignificant, if not wholly worthless; for, when they are not 
merely tautologies, they are highly disputable propositions, 
and of little value by reason of their highly abstract quality. 
Though the moral tradition is the greatest thing we know and 
the most valuable thing we possess, and though it deserves our 
deepest veneration and solicitude, it is nevertheless incurably 
infected with that subjectivity so abhorrent to the Rationalist ; 
and our business as moralists is not to disguise the fact by a 
cloud of words, but, recognising it, courageously to follow in 
the footsteps of the moral leaders of all time, endeavouring by 
our reason to refine and improve it a little, and by our conduct 
to secure for it an increasing influence upon the character and 


conduct of all men. 
W. M‘SDOUGALL. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


1 [ doubt whether Dr Rashdall makes any mention of the moral tradition 
in either of his two books. I can find no reference to it in the index or table 
of contents of his larger treatise. Certainly he does not give adequate recog- 
nition to this supremely important factor of all moral life. In a large part of 
both treatises, what he is really combating is individualism in Ethical theory. 
If he had himself realised fully the part played by the moral tradition and the 
fact that societies rather than individuals are the bearers of this tradition, he 
would, I think, have spared himself much anxiety and his readers much per- 
plexity. Whether the gradual development of the moral tradition can be 
‘ naturalistically ” explained or requires for its explanation the postulate of 
supernatural intervention, this is a question which may be debated with some 
hope of reaching a decision as our understanding of the process of development 
grows clearer, 











MIRACLE INCONSISTENT WITH 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Miss DOUGALL. 


We know how, when Jove shook his hair and nodded, 
impossible things happened on earth for the benefit of his 
favoured suppliants ; and in the great prayer in the Apocalypse 
of Baruch (liv.-lv.) Jehovah is thus addressed :— 


“Thou alone, O Lord, knowest of aforetime the deep things of the world, 


For whom nothing is too hard, 
But thou doest everything easily by a nod.” 


This is the first natural human hypothesis about God. It 
emerged early as a childish conception when the sphere of 
Divine activity was conceived as paltry, and became august 
when the human grasp of mind was enlarged. When there 
were many gods, each limited by all the rest, the activities 
of the tribal god were small because the tribal activities were 
small; but later the One high God, who could always easily 
compel all earthly agents to His will, became supremely 
worthy of reverence. 


“The king’s heart is in the hand of Jahveh, ... he turneth it 
whithersoever he will’’ (Prov. xxi. 1), ‘‘Isaiah the prophet cried unto 
the Lord ; and he brought the shadow ten degrees backward, by which 
it had gone down in the dial of Ahaz” (2 Kings xx. 11). ‘“ Whatsoever 
the Lord pleased, that did he in heaven, and in earth, in the seas, and all 
deep places” (Ps, exxxv. 6). 


The difficulty in accepting this conception of a God who 
can always do easily exactly what He wills, faces us in every 
victory of chaos over order, of evil over good. It is the time- 
honoured dilemma :—if the sorry scheme of things on earth is 
fashioned to God’s desire, God is not good ; if God is good, 


He cannot be powerful enough to fashion the world to His 
206 
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will. But the religious mind ceaselessly insists that God 
must be both all-good and all-powerful, and has devised more 
than one scheme of the universe with a view to resolve 
the dilemma. 

The solution first offered consisted in explaining all 
welfare as the reward of virtue, all failure and misery as the 
punishment of offence against Deity, the Divine goodness 
consisting in rewarding the good and never sparing the guilty. 

When this solution was perceived to be too crude, it came 
to be held that the miseries of the good were sent for the 
testing and embellishment of their characters, while the 
prosperity of the wicked was attributed to the kindness and 
longsuffering of God, who sought their repentance because, 
if they did not repent, He must ultimately destroy them. 
This was a noble conception of God’s ways with men, but it 
was necessary to distort many facts of life in order to fit them 
into it; and the good, being single-eyed, will ultimately 
observe facts. ‘Taking the story of Job’s sorrows as a type of 
the misfortune common to nomad life, men naturally ask: If 
the character of Job was tested and ennobled by his afflictions, 
what effect had the proceedings of Satan, God’s agent, upon 
the characters of the Sabeans who stole his oxen and asses 
and slew their herdmen? What of the triumphant sin of the 
Chaldeans who stole his camels and slew their drivers? And 
what of the servants and sons and daughters who were slain ? 
What reason have we to believe that their sudden deaths were 
either the fit reward of their sins or the consummation of their 
characters? The drama of Job tells a story the like of which 
has happened a thousand times in the world’s history, and 
men have long recognised that the afflictions that may instruct 
one strong soul commonly involve the crimes or misery of 
others. The writer of that great drama was concerned only 
with the problem presented by his leading character, and, 
wiser than many of his interpreters, he does not force the facts 
of inoffensive suffering into any theory that justifies God as 
the afflictor. He can only show the inadequacy of the 
religious conceptions of his day and reiterate in his own way 
what all-saints have said, that God can impart Himself to 
those who seek even while their heart’s question remains 
unanswered. 

But the problem remains :—how can God, while able always 
to intervene “easily by a nod,” allow the faithful to call upon 
Him in vain? It is the failure that often meets the missionary 
efforts of the best men that, more than all else, refutes the 
doctrine that the sorrows and disappointments of the good 
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are always blessings in disguise. One large factor in their 
difficulty is precisely the Christian belief that when man is in 
distress it is useful to appeal for aid to the mercy of God. 
For the Christian especially, any satisfying conception of God 
must be in harmony with the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth 
concerning prayer. “ Ask and ye shall receive,” is the burden 
of all that Jesus said on the matter. 

There is a story of a good man who travelled into the then 
_ unknown north-west of Canada with an Indian tribe, and 
there taught them, developing all that was best in their own 
religion and imparting to them all that they could understand 
of the Christian faith, He won their love, and they learned 
the simple arts of a cleaner civilisation. There grew up in 
the wilderness a garden of which the noblest fruits were the 
Christian hearts of the Indian braves and the better condition 
of their wives and children. It all happened, as the missionary 
thought, as an answer to constant and trusting prayer. But 
then adversity came. Hostile tribes threatened ; food supply 
failed. He sent messengers for help to the nearest towns, and 
no help was sent. A little thing—a very little thing—might 
have turned the scale of fortune as between war and peace, 
food or famine, help or neglect. But, alas! although constant 
in prayer, firm in belief that God would in some way save, 
this good missionary and his disciples were finally beaten 
down by the enemy, and the women and children were 
massacred or captured. Where the light of love and Christian 
truth had shined, darkness closed over. The record of this 
man’s daily prayer and ceaseless faith, with the brief jottings 
of all that had come upon them, was found buried deep in the 
earth, and with it a New Testament containing the boundless 
promises to faithful prayer. Whether this story be fact or 
fiction, is it not typical of religious tragedy? In the two 
thousand years since those promises were first proclaimed in 
Galilee, how many missionaries have thus worked and prayed 
and trusted, and fallen with the downfall of their life’s work ! 
It is only of the successful mission that the world takes count, 
because it alone can commonly preserve its records. 

In the areas round the Mediterranean basin, how many 
countries that were once Christian have fallen or been driven 
back into the more “ beastly ways ” of lower religions? Taking 
the north of Africa alone, the communities which produced 
an Origen and an Athanasius, a Tertullian, a Cyprian, and 
an Augustine, must have arrived at no small degree of good 
living and sound thinking. There must have been many 
mothers like Monica: what of their prayer and faith? As 
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early as the third century, councils of seventy and eighty 
African bishops met at Carthage. Can we suppose that these 
fathers in God failed to pray for the Church in their native 
lands? What befell? Must we affirm that the harem which 


‘has succeeded the domestic hearth of Christian families in those 


regions is as good in God’s sight ? 

There was a good man recently connected with an 
English-speaking university who had three promising boys. 
The parents, as the result of some crisis in their affairs, 
became truly religious. ‘That their sons should lead high- 
minded Christian lives was their greatest desire. It cannot, 
of course, be asserted, in any such case, that the training 
given by the parents was the wisest, or the environment the 
best ; but the parents gave themselves to prayer for wisdom 
and for blessing on their sons, in which others, like-minded, 
joined them. All the sons went to the bad. This is not a 
usual case—such effort is most frequently rewarded—but my 
point is that one such case disproves the easy belief that the 
disappointment of such parents was ordained of God for their 
good. However excellent the result on their own characters, 
it could not counterbalance the loss of character in the sons 
or the harm they did in the world. 

Another theory advanced to reconcile God’s power and 
goodness is that the counsels of God are so inscrutable that 
we cannot possibly know what is good and what is evil in 
His sight. It is therefore man’s highest duty to accept all 
things that take place as the will of God without complaint 
or question. ‘This, the Stoic virtue, is paganism in ewxcelsis: 
it is also the religion of the good Muhammedan: it is not 
Christianity. ‘True Christians have always at heart rejected 
this fatalism, although often rendering it lip-service. For it 
is obvious that man can enter into no real relationship of 
prayer and faith and missionary endeavour with a God who 
may or may not approve of any human purpose, who may 
or may not respond to faithful prayer. 

The accumulated results of thought and observation have 
led multitudes to believe that if they are to preserve their 
faith in God’s goodness and mercy they must give up the 
belief that He can at all times intervene miraculously in 
human affairs. Three further answers to our problem have 
been suggested, which all accept the limitation of Divine 
power. 

One of these assumes two orders in the universe —a 
natural and a spiritual. The natural order, once started by 
God, spins on down its grooves of change without influence 
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from on high, while God acts only in the world of spirit, 
and freely gives, to those who ask Him, “ spiritual” blessings. 
‘'wo difficulties appear to face this easy answer. In the first 
place, the failure of missionary effort can hardly be called 
a spiritual blessing, even when it comes as the only apparent 
response to long and faithful prayer; for no missionary with 
the spirit of Christ could suppose the refining of his own soul 
more important than the elevation of the multitude around 
him. But, in the second place, it commits us to a dualism 
entirely unchristian. For Christianity involves a belief in 
God immanent in man and in nature as well as transcendent. 
This God is not a God who has wound up the universe like 
a clock and left it to go by itself. If God clothes the lily, 
if He fosters the whole creation groaning and travailing till 
it comes to triumphant sublimation, if God manifested Himself 
in human flesh, the order of nature cannot be exclusive 
of spirit. 

Again, it is now frequently maintained that God works 
miracles in the physical sphere, but will never coerce the free 
will of men; and all the suffering of life is held to be caused 
by the sinful choice of men. At first sight this seems a most 
helpful solution, but it cannot, so to say, be brought to face 
the music of the spheres. “In the beginning,” pain was born 
before sin. When the morning stars first sang together, the 
universe had become a system in which sentient choice 
could not be independent of physical conditions. To say that 
human free-will is the only limitation to God’s interference 
in nature does not solve our dilemma. The doom of some 
of the highest efforts of man has often been sealed by a bad 
harvest or other natural catastrophe. Communities struck by 
famine or plague, by fire or flood, cannot make the same moral 
choice possible to them under normal conditions ; and, however 
free we may hold ourselves to be, this same relation of physical 
cause to spiritual effect is part of all our life. Either the 
material misfortunes which necessarily paralyse much good 
endeavour are the direct will of God, and manifest His char- 
acter, or His power of interference in lower nature, as well 
as in human will, must be limited. If self-limited, the limita- 
tion none the less holds good even against what we might 
call the wish or desire of God. For if God does not desire 
the spiritual welfare of every community in every time and 
place, He is not the Christian’s God. 

The last, and, as it seems to me, the only, answer which 
is consistent with the Christian revelation, is that God has 
chosen to work through nature, never performing His own 
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will in spite of natural sequences, but taking upon Himself 
the whole burden of the universe that in some way emanates 
from Himself. Such a universe could not be mechanical, and 
must be thought of as in all its parts alive and interpenetrated 
with spirit, but with spirit which is not God nor wholly in 
harmony with the transcendent Spirit of God. This spirit 
in nature—untamed but tameable—would be everywhere and 
in all things open in greater or less degree to the influence 
of God, manifesting His beauty. In this belief all things 
that have a material nature have, in their own degree, a 
spiritual nature; and these two natures are not two things 
but one thing, just as man—spirit and body—is not two but 
one. The spirit that is in all things and attains personality 
in every man, is not God, but is open to the influence of 
God, and when yielded to that influence becomes the perfect 
agent of God. So that, although we may speak of God as 
immanent in man and in all things, and manifest when these 
are wholesome and good, yet all things are the object of His 
transcendent love, and He is the object of the love of all 
things and all men; yet lover and loved are not one but 
two. If God so loved the world as to give it part of His 
own freedom, seeking from it some better thing than could 
be: got by compulsion, if He seeks to win and foster the 
highest by forgoing the right to interfere or compel, He 
may still be believed to be the loving all-Father revealed 
by Jesus Christ. If He is thus conditioned, He may still 
be believed to be responding by ways of His own to every 
sentient cry, although at times no outward sign can be given 
to show that He does not forsake His best beloved when their 
cause and His lies in the dust. 

With such a conception of God and His universe, prayer 
as taught by Jesus, in all its simplicity of childlike petition, 
would still be the breath of life; for nature, thus conceived, 
is no closed system of fixed habits or sequences ; it is living 
and growing. But although we cannot at any time say what 
is possible or impossible, we are not environed chiefly by un- 
certainty ; but so slow and orderly is development that many 
things are always certainly possible, z.e. to be calculated on 
as proceeding from other relations of things. Science is the 
knowledge of all that is calculable and reliable; it cannot 
deal with all that element in nature which is beyond. 

Here is a linnet perched upon a twig. Science is every 
day learning more things that are certain about linnets and 
twigs, but it cannot tell us to which side the bird will flit, 
to which spray its little feet will next cling. Some men of 
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science may say that if they knew all about linnets and 
bushes they could certainly forecast all future flittings; but 
that assertion, resting upon no evidence, is not scientific. 
It is a theory—as much a matter of inference and interpreta- 
tion of fact as any religious theory. 

Science can only know anything by abstracting certain 
aspects for examination. By this partial knowledge the world 
has gone forward to cleaner and easier conditions by leaps and 
bounds. But science can know nothing of the whole of any- 
thing, still less of the whole of all things. 

Christian faith constantly affirms that in reality spirit 
cannot be abstracted from matter, nor matter’ from spirit ; 
that God, who must be able to know and do all that is 
possible, is concerned with the growth of the flower, the fall 
of the bird, and the cry of the child for food, no less than 
with the search of the soul for the unsearchable riches of 
His grace. It has also maintained that out of these riches, 
out of His own inexhaustible fund of joy, God, when He 
cannot consistently relieve His children, can amply compensate 
them for their temporal suffering. 

There are few chapters in Church history more moving 
than the record of the pioneer life of the Pilgrim Fathers 
upon the harsh New England coast; but out of their some- 
time failures and misfortunes and sometime successes grew 
the simple proverb, “God always answers in the letter or for 
the better.” This childlike jingle reflects the whole high 
Christian faith in petitional prayer, as the vast and splendid 
pageant of the morning is reflected in a drop of water that 
falls from the housewife’s bucket on the moss of the well. 

But to the observant and musing mind such a faith is 
impossible if it must be harmonised with the belief that 
God can at all times do anything that He will, “easily 
by a nod.” 

For this reason it appears to be a misfortune that a group 
of young Anglican clergy, in many ways progressive, should 
be heading a revival of faith in miracle. 

In Canon Temple’s new magazine, The Pilgrim, no less 
than two complete articles and some paragraphs in a third are 
given to the defence of miracle as thus defined: “This is 
indeed the only intelligible definition of miracle, viz. an act of 
God directly intervening in the natural order.”' Canon 
Temple has himself written in the same sense in The Challenge 
and The Oaford Magazine. This group assert that God has 
performed and does perform, at certain times, marvellous acts, 

1 Canon Oliver Quick in The Pilgrim, Oct. 1920, p. 96 
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otherwise called “special interventions,” or “invasions of,” or 
“irruptions into, the natural order.” ‘They do not, indeed, 
claim that God can do anything; the recognition of some 
limitations has long been part of the orthodox position; but 
they say that the chief proof of God’s activity in the world is 
“the irruptive action of God, such as orthodox Christianity 
believes to have taken place at the Incarnation, and to be 
repeated (or perpetuated) in the Sacramental system.” * 

But as we look about us we see that it is those who have 
themselves felt the power of God manifested in Christ and in 
the Sacraments who believe, in the orthodox sense, in the 
miraculous nature of the Incarnation or the Sacraments; and 
we suspect the real belief of such people to be based, not on 
their belief in miracle, but upon their religious experience, 
which is incommunicable. On the other hand, to those who 
have not yet had this personal experience—and each generation 
in its childhood must belong to this majority—this insistence 
upon the miraculous nature of Christ and of the Sacraments 
raises the problem of God’s non-interference in an acute form. 
As far as can be gathered, this group do not face the problem 
of Divine non-intervention; but it is to-day a more urgent 
question than ever, owing to the fact that the sense of justice 
and some knowledge of history are more widely diffused than 
ever before. Explicit or implicit in the world’s mind is this 
question: If God’s relation to us is such that at any time He 
could have miraculously inaugurated a new system of salvation, | 
why were the ancient civilisations, one after the other, allowed 
to go down into the dust without this help? What of that 
brave and beautiful attempt to establish an ethical monotheism 
in ancient Egypt? What of the noble traits in the religion of 
Hammurabi, superseded by what was more base? In almost 
every country there is evidence of a period or periods in which 
a high religious ethic emerged only to be lost. Where was 
God’s “special intervention”? Or again, since Christ came, 
what of the millions of men and women who have been left 
without the miraculous help of the Christian Sacraments ? 
Probably the advocates of miracle would at once reply that God 
sent the Christ in the earliest stage of human development in 
which His Gospel could be received. But if God waited upon 
the processes of development—the long processes of physical and 
spiritual development—before He manifested Himself in Christ, 
are we not bound to believe that He chose to condition His 
power to save men by these very processes of natural develop- 
ment? Itis not going much further to believe that He always 

1 Canon Temple in The Oxford Magazine, Nov. 6, 1920, 
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chooses thus to condition His power, and this is all that is 
maintained by those who deprecate the insistence upon miracle. 
The Church has gradually receded from the belief that God’s 
power of action is unlimited. ‘The actions of God, which by 
St Paul are likened to the potter’s arbitrary control over the 
clay, are in the thought of Augustine and Aquinas represented 
as subservient to consistent purpose and the limitations of 
possibility. ‘To maintain that God always works through the 
order of nature, including human nature (for man cannot be 
separated from nature), is thus a consistent development of 
orthodox doctrine. 

“ Artifex,” in the Manchester Guardian, calls attention to 
Canon Quick’s article, and remarks: “ Mr Quick has what in 
politics is called a cross-bench mind. . . . When quite first-rate, 
as in Mr Quick’s case, it is priceless.” With such a recom- 
mendation from such high source we may fairly take his 
article as a consistent statement of the position. Canon 
Quick’s contention (apparently shared by Canon Temple, as 
he inserts in his magazine another article which expresses 
the same difficulty more crudely) appears to be that unless 
God works miracles we should find it difficult to believe 
that He is active in the world, for without them we could 
never detect His working, or say how or when or where 
He worked. Put in simple language, he would seem to 
urge that we could never believe God sent us our daily 
bread through bakers if He did not sometimes send it by 
a raven. ‘The bulk of Christian experience cries out against 
this. Most religious people believe that what is good comes 
from God because they believe in God and not because they 
have first believed in miracles. But further, it must be pointed 
out that all that can be seen in a miracle is the result. God 
cannot be detected at work. We cannot say how any miracle 
is performed. If we could see a dead man raised to life, wé 
could not see God doing it, or be sure that some combination 
of natural processes could not have produced the result. 
Those who would insist that the result was a miracle would 
be insisting that nature is a closed system and adequately 
understood. 

That God should be universally invading the universe 
everywhere, at all times, with the constant pressure of His 
inspiration, seems to Canon Quick to be almost equivalent 
to cancelling the Divine action anywhere. In this connection 
it may well be remembered that in the whole biological system 
there are no duplicates. Every living thing, vegetable or 
animal, is a special and particular life. Any personal care 
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that God bestows upon each must therefore, to meet the 
need, be special and particular. Our Lord, when He said 
that no sparrow fell to the ground without God, did not 
apparently mean that God exercised miraculous intervention, 
but that He did care for each individual sparrow. When 
God clothes the lilies He clothes each a little differently. It 
is true that His way of acting in the matter would be some- 
what difficult to detect, but a high faith says, and will always 
say, that everything of beauty is clothed with the beauty of 
God, while no one thing is like another. In human life this 
is far more obvious. Every soul has a different experience 
of God. To say that God is always speaking to all men 
is not to say that He is saying to each the same thing, or 
to deny that to each soul his word is different every hour. 
Faith must believe that God adapts Himself to each; that 
for each He has a separate revelation of Himself and a separate 
vocation ; and for each, if the revelation is rejected and the 
vocation neglected, God must suffer a special and particular 
grief. It is only in very abstract and scientific thinking, such 
as is a good deal of the thought of orthodox theology, that 
a universal activity is conceived as a vast sameness. For 
example, when our Lord prayed that Peter’s faith might not 


fail, it would appear that He asked for the particular help 


of God. But the particular help is not necessarily miraculous 
help. When St Paul thanked God for the way in which 
the Thessalonians had received his message, is it necessary 
to suppose that in thanking God for a special gift of grace 
he imagined that a miracle had been wrought, except in the 
sense in which all religious life is a miracle ? 

The moral appeal of this advocacy of miracle is derived 
from the belief that without it God will come to be regarded 
rather as a Principle than a Personality. ‘ The obvious danger 
is lest God come to be conceived simply as a meaning, an 
explanation, an ideal, and nothing more; lest His existence 
cease to be thought of as substantive and concrete altogether, 
and appear merely as adjectival to the world of things, because 
we cannot realise substantive, concrete existence except in 
terms of the particular and material.”’ In answer to this we 
would ask whether the writer of the twenty-third Psalm is 
describing the miraculous activities of God, or his own sense 
of God’s personal care in every detail of his common life? If 
he conceived of God in His saving activity as substantive 
and concrete, who taught him? Was it not God Himself? 
The constant cry that belief in God’s personal care will fade 


1 Canon Quick, op. cit., p. 104. Cf. definition of miracle quoted above, p. 302. 
Vor. XIX.—No. 2. 20 
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from the earth if some precise doctrine is not accepted, leaves 
us uninterested because of its radical unfaith in the power of 
God to reveal Himself to men whenever and wherever they 
lift up their souls. God is not passive or inert: what He 
teaches does not return to Him void. If, as we believe, God 
has revealed Himself in Christ, it is only God Himself stirring 
in men’s hearts who can teach the meaning and force of that 
revelation ; and to insist that we know precisely how He will 
do this, and to assert that He can only do it in one way, is to 
have small idea of the resources of the living God. Personally, 
I believe that whatever is truth concerning God cannot fail 
from the earth, because I believe that the activity of self- 
revelation is of His essence. 

Finally, the view which I have tried to maintain does not 
deny any event which the Church has affirmed to be miracu- 
lous; it is the miraculous nature of the event it denies— 
miracle being defined as something independent of natural pro- 
cesses. Whether these events took place in fact or in reverent 
imagination is a separate question. We are so ignorant 
of the forces of life that no really liberal theologian would 
claim to know all that is possible in any aspect of life. That 
claim is left to those who insist that certain events, if actual, 
must be miraculous. All that is maintained by the liberal 
critics whom Canon Quick criticises is that, if Christ came in 
the likeness of God—if God be indeed, in love and mercy, 
like Christ—then something other than God’s will or desire 
must prevent Him from effectively saving the world from all 
that is base and ugly and false, and that something must be the 
limitation of nature, because all religious experience goes to show 
that God is working in and through nature, including human 
nature. That, for some high end, He manifests Himself only in 
our nature, is the very pith of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
That God suffers in all the evil that the process of development 
includes is the doctrine of the Cross. The old, pre-Christian 
faith in a God who at times breaks in and does all that He wills, 
has grown with the higher faith, as tares grow up with wheat ; 
but as tares and wheat grow together, the difference gradually 
becomes plain: the one will support life, the other will not. 

But the splendid ambiguity with which Canon Quick uses 
his word “ intervention ” makes it very difficult to grasp. He 
says: “ Every time we act voluntarily and freely at all we 
intervene in the order of natural events and thereby influence 
its subsequent course. The doctrine of miracle asserts simply 
that God has acted in an analogous way.”! In this sense of 

1 Canon Quick, op. cit., p. 96. 
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the word “ intervention,” everyone who accepts the revelation 
of God in Christ believes that God with supreme power can 
do and does all good things that are possible in the sphere of 
life, and thereby is always influencing its subsequent course. 
If man, being evil, knows how to give good gifts, how much 
more God! But how often does man know the agony of 
impotence to relieve or save! He stretches forth his hand, 
but in vain. He would give his life for the objects of his love, 
yet they sink before his eyes in physical or moral degeneration. 
The whole course of human nature, the life of Jesus Christ— 
if this reveal God at all—reveal Him as taking upon Himself 
an analogous impotence, and waiting for the intelligent co- 
operation of men through whose understanding and zeal He 
can alone accomplish His will on earth. 

The analogy between God's free action and man’s must be 
correct, or God could not have revealed Himself in the Divine 
Man. Man’s free action is strictly conditioned by the scheme 
of nature, and it is impossible to conceive of God both as good 
and doing whatever He will “easily by a nod.” Man's 
freedom reveals to us that God may always be acting freely, 
acting definitely in place and time, and yet be accepting the 
limitations of the nature in which He works. 

We may not believe in miracle, and yet believe in the 
Incarnation as a particular act of God at a definite time and 
se act made possible by many generations of Jews who 

ad sought God’s friendship continually. Just because of the 
perfect co-operation of our Lord Jesus Christ with the Father, 
in intelligence and feeling and will, He was the supreme 
manifestation of the Divine activity on earth. 


LILY DOUGALL. 


Curts Enp, Cumnor. 





THE MIRACLES OF SADHU SUNDAR 
SINGH. 


Tue Rev. C. W. EMMET, B.D., 
Fellow of University College and Vice-Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford. 


THOosE who are in touch with religious movements in India 
have been aware of the emergence of a very remarkable 
personality in Sadhu Sundar Singh. He is a Sikh of high 
birth, who, after a period of bitter opposition to Christianity, 
became a convert at the age of sixteen. He at once adopted 
the life of a Sadhu, a wandering “holy man,” without 
possessions or ties, whose life is from the first dedicated to 
the service of religion, in the narrower sense of the term. 
As such he has travelled in Tibet, as well as in India and 
Ceylon, bearing his testimony to the power of Christ.’ 
Wherever he goes, crowds flock to hear him, and he has 
recently been addressing meetings in England, making a 
profound impression. In the course of his earlier journeys 
he met with an extraordinary series of hardships and perse- 
cutions, and his deliverances have been regarded by many 
as strictly “miraculous.” The object of this paper is to 
examine the records of these events: our inquiry will cast 
a good deal of light on similar Biblical narratives. 

I should wish to emphasise very strongly that there can 
be no question of the complete sincerity and bona fides of 
the Sadhu himself. These qualities impress themselves the 
moment one sees him and hears him speak. And all who 
have come in contact with him agree absolutely on this 
point. Nor, again, is there any doubt of the reality of his 
religious experiences or of his remarkable power as a preacher 
of the Gospel. To the writer of this paper he is in truth a 
“man of God,” in touch with the living Spirit of Christ, and 


1 The Sadhu was born in 1889, converted in 1904, and the journeys cover 
the period 1908 to 1917. 
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one whose influence on the conversion of India to Christ is 
likely to be very great. 

In view of this, it may seem a little cold-blooded to 
analyse and criticise the story of his experiences. But he 
himself speaks of them publicly, and the account has been 
given to the world in books which are widely read in India. 
They must be open to examination as other similar records, 
past and present, and any clearing of the ground in this 
direction will only serve to deepen the impression made by 
his personality. And the questions at issue are fundamental 
for religion. Does God help a man of special sanctity by 
direct miraculous interventions, or by methods which are in 
harmony with general natural and psychological laws? Does 
the form assumed by such stories in our time throw any light 
on similar narratives of the Old and New Testaments ? 

There have been several accounts published of the Sadhu’s 
adventures. 

(1) A Lover of the Cross, by Alfred Zahir, Sub-Warden, 
St John’s Christian Hostel, Agra (North India Tract and 
Book Society, Allahabad, 1917). A revised edition, published 
in 1918, makes the following claim: 


“The new edition is entirely different from the former 
in that it presents the picture of Sundar Singh’s life in 
its natural hues. In this all danger of marring the simple 
beauty of his life by decking it with the borrowed plumes 
of charming words and bewitching style and language has 
been avoided. Nor has fictive imagination been given a 
chance to alter the narratives in order to add to their 
force and beauty.” 


A comparison of the two does not, however, show much 
difference in essentials, though we shall note a few points 
where the earlier account is toned down. 

(2) Sadhu Sundar Singh: Called of God, by Mrs Parker 
(Christian Literature Society for India, Madras, ete., 1918). 
Here the language is far less flamboyant, and the miraculous 
is less strongly emphasised, but the incidents are substantially 
identical. 

(3) Saved to Serve, by Alfred Zahir (C.M.S. Mission 
Press, Sikandra, Agra, 1917). This is an account of a visit 
paid by Sundar Singh to an aged Himalayan saint, and of 
what he learnt from him.* 

1 Of these books, apparently only Mrs Parker's can be obtained in England. 
A study of his life and teaching, with an account of his mystical experiences, 


by Canon Streeter and Mr A. Y. Appasamy, is now in the press, and will be 
published by Messrs Macmillan under the title The Sadhu, 
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All these books are based on conversations with the 
Sadhu himself, and Mrs Parker’s contains a special testi- 
monial from him, testifying that she had been guided by 
the Spirit of God, “so that she had written it without any 
mistake.” 

I understand that the first reports of the miracles current 
in India came from travellers, and were even more exagger- 
ated than the published stories. We find, too, that the later 
narratives (the 2nd edition of 4 Lover of the Cross and Mrs 
Parker) tend to be more cautious with regard to supernatural 
explanations. This is, of course, a reversal of the ordinary 
process, familiar to students, whereby the miraculous is 
usually heightened as time goes on. ‘The explanation is 
obvious. So far as the West is concerned, this is a critical 
age, and the instinct now is to analyse and explain such 
stories. And the hero himself is still living: though he does 
not seem himself to be affected by what he would regard as 
* scepticism” of the miraculous, he is absolutely honest, and 
is ready to help his friends to get at the actual facts. He is 
further very much alive to the danger of sensationalism, and 
refuses to allow himself to be exploited by the curiosity of 
those who are merely attracted by tales of the supernatural. 

It may be pointed out that, though the source of most of 
the stories is the Sadhu himself, he never kept any diary or 
written record of his travels. Further, he is soaked in the 
New Testament, and particularly the Gospels. The influence 
of these on the record of his experiences is obvious, and affords 
a good parallel to the influence of the Old Testament on the 
record of the life of Christ as we find it in the New. 

The greater number of the extraordinary events which we 
shall consider fall under the head of help and deliverance 
coming mysteriously and ascribed to angels. The best known 
of these is the story of the delivery from a blind well.! Ata 
village called Rasar, in Tibet, the Sadhu was arrested for 
preaching heresy, brought before the Lama, and thrown into a 
well used for the execution of prisoners. It was full of dead 
men’s bones, and was completely closed by a heavy iron gate 
above, which was padlocked. “For three whole days he lay 
agonising with hunger and writhing with pain in the whole 
body, and specially in the arm, which had been intentionally 
fractured by a blow from the sentry’s club.” Suddenly during 
the night he heard the gate opened and found a rope let down. 
With difficulty he was pulled up; the gate was padlocked and 


1 See A Lover of the Cross, pp. 61 ff. (references are to the Ist ed., except 
when otherwise stated). 
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his deliverer suddenly disappeared. “I greatly marvelled at 
this mysterious help, but I now know that it was only one of 
the many instances in which Jesus Himself came to save me.” 
His helper touched his broken arm and it was healed instan- 
taneously. The Sadhu hobbled to the village and, when his 
escape became known, was at once rearrested, like the 
Apostles on a famous occasion. ‘The Lama, “ reddened to 
the ears with offended dignity, and frothing at the mouth with 
anger,” inquires who has had the key, since the padlock could 
be opened by no other means than its own key. It is found 
hanging to the Lama’s own girdle, and, “overawed with 
superstitious fear,” he entreats the Sadhu to depart at once. 

In the later accounts the “ three whole days ” are omitted, 
being toned down to “on the third night.” ‘The sense of time 
must obviously be vague under such conditions. The 2nd 
edition of Zahir mentions the fractured arm, but Mrs Parker 
only speaks of it as “ injured,”* in which case a sudden cure 
under the stress of strong emotional faith is more intelligible. 
In both the later accounts Jesus becomes simply “ a friend,” 
“the man,” or “his deliverer.” I have, however, heard the 
Sadhu, when telling the story, insist strongly that it must 
have been an angel ; he seemed much impressed by his sudden 
disappearance. Most readers will agree in surmising that 
either some secret sympathiser stole and replaced the key, or 
else the Lama himself secretly delivered the prisoner. He 
would have the haunting suspicion that this might really be 
“a holy man” after all, and was evidently glad to find an 
excuse to send him away, if not unharmed, at least alive. 
The parallel with the story of the imprisonment of Paul and 
Silas at Philippi, and still more with the deliverance of Peter 
by the angel,’ is obvious, and we shall not be overstating the 
case if we say that it is at least probable that here too the 
explanation is to be looked for along the lines of human 
agency. 

There are other stories of the same type which it is hardly 
necessary to repeat in detail. Sundar Singh is banished from 
villages, left starving and alone in the jungle; mysterious 
hands bring him food and drink, carry him over an unfordable 

1 “ Almost broken,” said the Sadhu himself at a meeting in Oxford. 

2 Acts xii, The story as it stands raises a grave moral difficulty. Peter 
is released by a special divine interposition, but the guards, who on this hypo- 
thesis are quite innocent, are allowed to be executed. It is one thing to say 
that God does not interfere in the course of events to prevent innocent suffer- 
ing; quite another to suppose Him interposing at one moment, and then 
leaving others to bear an undeserved punishment which is the direct con- 
sequence of this interposition. 
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stream, or undo the bonds by which he has been tied to a 
tree.’ Having performed their errand, the ministrants vanish 
as suddenly as they came. Sometimes these are definitely 
regarded as angels; at others, this is left to be implied, or the 
possibility is left open. It is, however, always sufficiently 
obvious that we have once more to do with unknown 
sympathisers, attracted by the personality and need of the 
Sadhu, but fearing to risk the hostility of their fellows by 
appearing openly. A state of exhaustion induced by pro- 
longed meditation and fasting does not lead to accurate 
observation of bare fact. 

Of special interest is the incident given by Mrs Parker 
(p. 61). Driven from a village, he takes refuge in a cave 
and sees a number of men approaching him with sticks and 
stones. When within a few yards of him they suddenly 
hesitate and fall back, whispering together. They then come 
forward and ask, “‘ Who is the other man with you in bright 
garments, and many more who surround you?’ The Sadhu 
replied that there was no man with him, but with awe the men 
insisted that they saw a host of bright ones standing all round 
the cave. Then the men besought the Sadhu to accompany 
them to their homes, and going with them he spoke of Christ, 
so that they feared and believed his words. The Sadhu then 
knew that God had sent His angels to protect him.” There 
are obvious Biblical parallels,’ and the incident throws a vivid 
light upon the attitude of mingled hostility and fear with which 
such a “holy man” is regarded. It also illustrates the suggestion 
that his release from the well was due to the Lama himself. 

During the course of his wanderings the Sadhu resolved 
to retire into the jungle for a forty days’ fast. The account 
of this is clearly influenced, as indeed was the actual attempt, 


by the Gospel narratives of the fast of Christ. In 4 Lover of 


the Cross (2nd ed., p. 66), the fast is definitely described as 
lasting “for forty days,” but Mrs Parker (p. 87) makes it clear 
that the actual duration was quite uncertain. The Sadhu 
knew he would lose count of time, and tried to keep it by 
collecting forty pebbles and dropping one each day, but after 
a time became too weak to continue doing this. He tells us 
that during his increasing physical weakness he felt “a great 

1 In one case a gold coin is found in a cake, given him at a mission bunga- 
low where he has received a very cold welcome. This enables him to complete 
his journey in comfort at a time when he was nearly at the end of his strength. 
(Lover of the Cross, p. 47.) 

2 In particular, we may compare the story in 3 Maccabees, where the 


vision of angels which terrifies the elephants is seen only by the enemies of 
the Jews—a very unusual feature. 
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quickening of the spirit,” and that “ matters of intense spiritual 
importance were revealed to him.” He was discovered in 
a state of exhaustion by some bamboo-cutters, and nursed 
back to life by the devotion of friends. 

There are several adventures with animals which illustrate 
the well-known influence of certain “psychics” over animals. 
Twice he sleeps with a panther beside him, and once with 


a cobra, without receiving any injury. ‘ Never to this day,’ 


he says, “has any wild animal done me any harm.” On 
one occasion he missed his balance while crossing a khud 
and dislodged a rock, which fell on a huge cobra, crushing 
it to death. Three cowherd boys at once greet him as a 
great rishi or holy man, since no one has ever been able to 
kill this cobra or to use the path on which it lay. The 
villagers welcomed him warmly and listened eagerly to his 
message. The setting reminds us of St Paul at Malta, though 
there are obvious differences. In other cases of his escapes 
from animals, which are more parallel, the results on the 
witnesses are just the same. 

Another story of a somewhat different type is quoted in 
A Lover of the Cross (p. 8), on the authority of a letter 
from a Hindu witness. ‘ One day when we were reaping corn 
in the field a Sadhu [Sundar Singh] came up to us and began 
to preach religion. We all felt very annoyed at his inter- 
ference in our work and showered some curses upon him. 
But little heeding our curses and threats the man went on 
with his talk. At this my brother took up a stone and hit 
the man on the head. But this good man unmindful of the 
insult closed his eyes and said, ‘O God, forgive them.’ After 
a while my brother who had flung the stone was suddenly 
caught with a splitting headache and had to give up reaping. 
At this the Sadhu took my brother's scythe and started reaping 
the corn... . After he had gone we noticed an amazing 
thing. The field where this good man has reaped has never 
yielded so much corn as it has this year; we have gathered 
two maunds above the average this time.” 

It will be noticed that, though this and the killing of 
the cobra are miracles attributed to the presence of the Sadhu, 
there are no miracles attributed to his own deliberate action 
or word; he is not himself a miracle-worker. In particular, 
there is no record of his figuring as a healer—a feature which 
we should certainly have expected." This may fairly be 


1 I am told that the Sadhu did cure a certain boy in Ceylon, but, finding 
that the result was to attract popular attention away from his message to his 
personal powers, refused to comply with further requests for healing. 
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claimed as testimony to his personal humility and to the desire 
to avoid sensationalism of which we have already spoken. 

Unfortunately, we cannot pass over in silence the account 
given in the book Saved to Serve of the interviews with the 
hermit. While touring through Kailash, Sundar had a fall 
and found himself “at the mouth of an enormous cave wherein 
sat a hoary old creature, something between a man and a 
beast. . . . Closer examination of this object revealed it to 
be an old man who sat with his eyes closed, as though in deep 
meditation. Long streaming hair covered practically every 
part of his body, and formed a natural covering for it. His 
beard was so long that it swept the floor, while his eyebrows 
dangled over his eyes like a screen.” The Sadhu has long 
conversations with the hermit, and is informed that he is a 
convert from Mohammedanism, born 318 years ago, and 
converted by Jernaus, a nephew of Francis Xavier. He reads 
from a MS. New Testament dating from the time of Constantine, 
and knows twenty-one different dialects. The saints are con- 
stantly with him ; “only a little time before your arrival here 
S. Francis of Assisi, Polycarp, and Linus were present with 
me in the spirit. This Linus is the real author of the world- 
renowned book, The Imitation of Christ.” The Maharashi, or 
hermit, has a precise knowledge of the details of Sundar’s life 
and doings, and is able to leave his body at will and travel to 
heaven. He narrates interviews which he has there with the 
son of the widow of Nain, John the Baptist, and others, and 
conversations between Christ, angels, Adam, Moses, and others. 
The animals complain in heaven, “Oh, Lord, it was Adam 
who sinned: why then do we also suffer death, seeing that we 
are innocent?” (Someone seems to have been studying 
Baruch or 4 Esdras.) There are revelations about the near 
approach of the end of the world, the day of Judgment, and 
the Millennium, all connected with the Great War. Christ 
constantly travels about in England in human form. The 
hermit also explains that the word “sin” represents his past 
state, but the J, which stands for self, has been removed, and 
“O, which represents the illimitable being, has come in, so 
that now instead of sen, which was my former state, Son, 
that is the Lord Jesus, dwelleth in me.” It is interesting 
to find this Indian hermit playing upon English words and 
familiar with a type of blackboard lesson very popular in 
Evangelical circles. 

It is obviously not worth while criticising the details of all 
this. We are in the region of sheer nonsense, and somewhat 
dangerous nonsense. Nor is it necessary to ask how much of 
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it is to be attributed to a possible cave-dweller, to the Sadhu 
himself, or to Mr Zahir, the writer of the book. But it is 
frankly to be regretted that a missionary Press in India should 
publish such a work. ‘The cause of real Christianity and the 
final conversion of the East cannot really be advanced by such 
methods, however well-meaning and whatever their immediate 
success with the uneducated masses.’ 

It is a relief to pass from this extravagance to a considera- 
tion of the Sadhu’s own visions and mystical experiences, which 
bear the mark of sanity and reality. ‘The story of his conver- 
sion will take its place among classical examples of such 
experiences. After a period of hostility, during which he 
attacks Christianity with great fierceness, he finds himself 
increasingly unhappy and begins to study the Gospels. The 
study develops into “a passionate devotion”; he reads words 
such as, “Come unto me, all that travail,” “ So God loved the 
world,” and a strange voice within him seems to say, “ At 
length thy trials are ended and thy peace is come.”* According 
to a later account,’ he determines to put an end to his anguish, 
either by reaching a solution or by throwing himself under 
a passing train. At the decisive moment he sees a vision: 
““My room became suddenly lighted with a glorious light, 
and in the midst of it I beheld a Figure with Hands upraised. 
I recognised this Person at once. His hands and feet were 
pierced, and a crown of thorns adorned His brow. I had 
seen pictures of Him in some Christian books. This person 
looked wistfully at me and said, ‘How long, yea, how long 
wilt thou deny and persecute me?’ I heard these words and 
fell down to worship Him, and confessed my sins.” 

No doubt here, as in similar cases, there is much which 
might be said as to the distinction between the underlying 
spiritual reality and the outward form in which the experi- 
ence is clothed. ‘I'he question may also arise how far subse- 
quent reflection on this experience has coloured the Sadhu’s 
recollection of what he actually felt at the time. It will 


1 Mrs Parker glides somewhat cautiously over the Sadhu’s relations with 
the Maharashi of Kailash, and quotes a warning that common interpretations 
can never disclose the meaning of the visions, since the saint has to clothe his 
ideas in language which cannot be taken literally. But this does not really 
ease the situation. Zahir’s book is not written as an allegory or a record of 
“imaginary conversations,” but as an account of actual psychic experiences and 
revelations. The Sadhu is inclined to depreciate the importance that has 
been attached to this incident, 

2 Lover of the Cross, 1st ed., p. 20. 

3 Ib., 2nd ed., p. 31. Mrs Parker mentions the vision briefly, and says 
nothing about either of the voices, 
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have been remarked that here the earlier account is the 
shorter and less detailed. ‘The words “ How long wilt thou 
deny and persecute me?” have clearly been influenced by the 
narrative of St Paul’s conversion; in speaking of his early 
life as a persecutor the Sadhu constantly brings out the 
parallel, and uses language derived from the Epistles and the 
Acts. It is possible, then, that the impression of the words 
has formed itself in the Sadhu’s mind as the result of his 
meditations (we note, of course, the parallel with what pro- 
bably happened with the writer of the Fourth Gospel), or 
else that they really were part of the conversion-experience, 
mediated by his previous study of the New Testament. We 
have just the same alternatives with regard to St Paul’s 
mission to the Gentiles, the consciousness of which it has 
been common to suppose was really subsequent to his con- 
version, while Loisy and others now regard it as strictly 
synchronous. We may hope that some of those who have 
been in close touch with Sundar Singh may be able to 
throw some light upon the extent of the original experience. 
It ought, e.g., to be possible to verify the determination to 
commit suicide, of which the Ist edition of 4 Lover of' the 
Cross says nothing. 

But, apart from the details, if a new life and the enhance- 
ment of the personality are the tests of conversion, here is a 
conversion beyond cavil, a conversion to be ascribed, as is 
that of a Paul or an Augustine, to the living Spirit of Christ, 
working through whatever channel. 

In other cases we seem to have to do with mystic ex- 
periences in which the Sadhu’s vivid sense of the inner 
Divine companionship projects itself into the impression of 
a “Companion” walking by his side. A man with a lamb 
thus accompanies him for some way, speaking “words of 
wisdom and admonition,” and suddenly disappears, lamb and 
all. ‘I am fully persuaded that he was some angel of God 
who had been sent for my instruction.”' A similar story * 
reminds one strongly of the walk to Emmaus. 

Again, on the principles of religious psychology we shall 
have no difficulty in accepting the very impressive accounts 
of the Sadhu’s joy and inner peace of mind under intense 
suffering. Nailed* on a flat board, his body covered with 
leeches, and hanging in agony all through the night, “he was 
quite happy and spent the time singing hymns of praise and 
glory to God.” This is only one example of many, and 


1 Lover of the Cross, p. 37. 2 Ib., p. 66. 
3 “Nailed,” so Zahir, Mrs Parker, p. 38, “fixed . . . in stocks.” 
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illustrates in a familiar way the power of a strong emotion to 
inhibit pain. The appearance of the Sadhu presents the health 
and vigour which we should expect to find in one who has 
discovered the joy and peace of the Divine companionship. 
There are, again, few better examples of the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the power of the Gospel in action than the 
Sadhu’s habit of “non-resistance” when faced with insult or 
violence, and the resulting converting power of genuine love. 

We have, then, in all this the opportunity of studying a 
contemporary example of the way in which the popular mind 
reacts to an impressive personality which seizes its imagination. 
We can watch the actual working of the belief in the 
miraculous as it produces this series of stories on the border- 
line between the normal and the supernatural. There seems 
no reason to doubt that in most cases something remarkable, 
whether by way of coincidence or otherwise, really did happen ; 
it is not a case of pure fiction or myth. It is, however, obvious 
to the careful reader that there is nothing which cannot be 
explained by human agency or on the lines of the principles of 
modern psychology, especially in its study of the phenomena 
of trance, intense concentration, and auto-suggestion. But it 
is equally obvious that in a less critical age the stories would 
have received just the slight additional touches required to 
make them unequivocally supernatural, and that this could 
easily have happened during the lifetime and without the 
encouragement of the person chiefly concerned. Indeed, in 
certain circles in India this stage seems to have actually been 
reached. Probably the average religious reader halts between 
two opinions, and is ready to accept either interpretation 
according to the mood of the moment. 

We have suggested that the incidents and the experiences 
before us are readily explicable by human agency and on the 
recognised principles of psychology. But this does not mean 
that we are debarred from accepting in a quite true sense the 
Sadhu’s own explanation that it was God who guided and 
delivered him. The choice is not between chance and 
Providence, but between two ways in which God can be 
thought of as working.’ Does He help or protect His servants 
by sending “an angel” or by the operation of His Spirit on 
the heart of men? The special interposition of a supernatural 
agency may at first sight be attractive to some, but is it not a 
far grander conception to think of the Spirit of God as working 
through the personality of such a one as the Sadhu, and so 


1 See on this whole question Miss Dougall’s essay, “ God in Action,” in the 
volume The Spirit, edited by Canon Streeter (esp. pp. 35-40). 
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drawing out the response and the latent powers of good in his 
fellow-inen? We rejoice to see the hand of God in the 
courage of those unknown friends who in face of public 
opinion, and perhaps at considerable risk, rescue or feed him 
in his hour of need, and we find in what they did the answer 
to his prayer of faith. And, if in his mystic experiences we 
find an element which we attribute to the subconscious working 
of his own mind, we do not therefore explain them away as 
subjective or hallucinatory. For we do believe that “ there is 
Some One there.” The Divine Spirit “ passing into holy souls 
maketh them friends of God and prophets,” and, working 
within the limits of that mind of man which is His own 
creation, is able to thrill and touch them with the immediate 
consciousness of the presence of “the Beyond that is within.” 


C. W. EMMET. 


OxrorpD. 
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A CHRISTIAN SCEPTIC OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY : SOME PARALLELS 
BETWEEN ARNOBIUS AND PASCAL. 


MARGARET LEIGH. 


WE do not often read Arnobius, but in passing over his seven 
books Adversus Nationes we miss perhaps the most interesting 
and original apologetic work in Latin between ‘Tertullian and 
Augustine. The style has all the vigour and vividness which 
distinguishes the best African literature of the period; the 
matter is never dull or technical, though much of the argument 
is addressed to philosophical or semi-philosophical readers ; and 
the text is not overweighted with quotations from Scripture. 
Indeed, the absence of biblical quotations, and the curious 
doctrine of the soul as not actually immortal but capable of 
immortality by grace, which Arnobius attributes to Christ 
himself, together with other points of doubtful orthodoxy, 
suggest that the book was composed in a hurry before its 
author had thoroughly assimilated the teaching of his new 
religion. The most interesting part of his work is contained 
in the second book, where he tries to rear a system of faith 
upon the basis of pessimism about human nature and scepticism 
about the possibility of knowledge. Not only in the general 
trend of thought, but also in smaller details of expression, 
the reader is constantly reminded of the Pensées of Pascal. 
Arnobius is a man of slighter mental calibre than Pascal, 
and trained in less severe studies; but he has the same moral 
earnestness, the same mistrust of human reason, the same 
tendency to doubt and passionate desire for faith. Pascal 
had no doubt read Arnobius; but given two men of so 
similar a temperament, parallel passages need not be the result 
of borrowing or suggestion. In the parallel between Arnobius 
li. 8 and Pascal Art. xxiii. 10, Augustine is referred to, and 
he may be the intermediary in other cases. 
819 
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The book is not systematically arranged, but the process of 
thought seems to be something as follows. Arnobius is 
impressed with the impotence and corruption of man, the 
feebleness of his intellect and the impossibility of any know- 
ledge about final things, the wastefulness and purposelessness 
of the natural order. Consideration of all these things leads 
him into universal scepticism ; but, finding that every action 
implies some kind of belief, he thinks it better to adopt a 
hypothesis which brings hope rather than one which brings 
despair, and proposes Christianity as a working explanation of 
the world which will make morality worth while and justify 
preoccupation with salvation, He frankly admits ignorance, 
and substitutes faith for reason. Roughly speaking, this is 
Pascal’s position. It will be interesting to compare some 
passages in detail. 

The impotence and corruption of man is a constant topic 
with both writers. Arguing against the arrogance of the 
Neoplatonists in supposing that the souls of men are divine, 
Arnobius (ii. 16) asks them to explain in what way we are so 
far exalted above the beasts that we scorn to be numbered 
with them. We are made of the same flesh and blood, we 
are born and die in the same way, like them our main concern 
in life is to get and keep our food. But we are said to excel 
them in reason (ratio). What is this reason we boast of so 
much? If it is merely the ingenuity which teaches us how 
to build houses and protect ourselves from heat and cold, we 
share it with birds and insects ; and whereas this faculty comes 
to them naturally, we have only acquired it after a long period 
of toil and misery (ii. 17, 18.) 

If men had any true knowledge of their own nature and of 
God’s, they would never suppose that there was anything 
divine in the power of making baskets, swords, breastplates, 
and ploughshares (ii. 19), but would show their excellence in 
good living, which they manifestly do not (ii. 17). Superficially, 
the arts and sciences, geometry, grammar, logic, music, seem 
to be signs of the supposed dignity of man; but even these, 
far from being innate, as Plato imagined, are only acquired 
with much labour and study (ii. 19). As a counterblast to 
the slave in the Meno with his innate knowledge of mathe- 
matical truths, Arnobius (ii. 21) supposes the case of a child, 
offspring of a Plato or a Pythagoras, who had come to man- 
hood in a subterranean chamber to which no sights or sounds 
from outside could penetrate, tended by a naked nurse who 
never spoke. Imagine that such a person were released at a 
mature age and questioned. Far from showing any knowledge 
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of mathematical properties, he would not understand the uses 
of the commonest things, or know that water is wet and fire 
burns, nor would he be able to produce anything but formless 
sounds. Instead of trailing clouds of glory, this divinely-born 
creature would be more brutish than the lowest of the brutes. 

Arnobius is so deeply convinced of the abject state of man 
that he is led into a disproportionately long attack upon the 
Neoplatonic doctrine of the immortality of the soul. His 
objections are partly metaphysical and partly moral. He 
insists upon the difficulty, familiar to students of Plato, which 
is involved in the “ participation” of material objects in the 
ideas. If the soul is immaterial, how can it have any connec- 
tion with the material body? How can contact with the body 
cause the soul to forget the knowledge it had before (ii. 26— 
28)? If the soul is incorruptible, it cannot be affected by 
anything done in the body, and morality is superfluous (ii. 29) 
To avoid these difficulties Arnobius supposes that the soul is 
of an intermediate nature (media qualitatis, ii. 35), not naturally 
immortal, but capable of receiving immortality by the grace of 
God as the reward of righteousness. This odd doctrine com- 
mended itself to Arnobius because it humiliated man to his 
due place, and made morality supremely important and salva- 
tion the main concern of a man’s life. 

In another passage (ii. 37) he asks what could have been 
God’s purpose in sending immortal souls into the world. ‘The 
course of nature would have continued unchanged if there had 
been no race of men. What difference would it have made to 
the world if there had been no kings, generals, orators, profes- 
sors, poets, or cooks ? (ii. 88). Perhaps we are to suppose that 
He sent them into the world to undergo the squalors of 
generation and corruption (ii. 39); to lose their innocence in 
sin (tbid.) ; to be distracted by the bewilderments of philosophy 
(tbid.) ; to wring from the earth a bare living by the sweat of 
their brow, while all other creatures are fed and clothed 
without toil (ii. 40); to seek distraction from their labours in 
the cruelties of the amphitheatre and the immoralities of the 
stage (ii. 41, 42). 

We have not to seek far for similar passages in the Pensées. 
“We need not,” says Pascal (Art. i.), “have a very exalted 
intelligence to realise that there is no real and abiding satisfac- 
tion to be had in this world; that all our pleasures are but 
vanity ; that our misfortunes are infinite, and that in the last 
resort the death which threatens us at every moment must 
inevitably, within the space of a few years, force us to make 


the horrible choice between eternal annihilation and eternal 
Vor. XIX.—No. 2, 21 
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torment.” In another passage (Art. xvi. 11), “ Man is only 
a reed, the feeblest thing in nature. . .. It needs not the 
whole world to arm for his destruction; a vapour, a drop of 
water, is enough to kill him.” Everything in nature demon- 
strates the truth of the doctrine of original sin. 

Arnobius’ theory of the soul as intermediate between 
mortality and immortality suggests several passages in the 
Pensées in which Pascal speaks of man as being half way 
between two extreme states (Art. xvi.)—that he occupies an 
intermediate position between angels and brutes, and in con- 
sequence his attitude must be a mean between despair and 
pride (Art. iv.). 

Not only the misery of man, but the purposelessness of 
nature, is food for the pessimism of Arnobius. Apart from 
the problem of evil and pain, which he very wisely does not 
attempt to solve, and the dilemma in which it places everyone 
who believes in a God who is at once good and omnipotent, 
he is puzzled by the apparently useless multiplication of 
natural kinds (ii. 59)—doubtful whether God could have made 
noxious insects, such as locusts, centipedes, and cockroaches 
(ii. 52). “ Why,” he asks, “when it would have been better 
for us to receive light by several eyes, so as to guard against 
the risk of blindness, have we only two?” What useful 
purpose is served by flies, spiders, thorns, tares? Why should 
there be so many varieties of corn ? (ii. 59). 

The argument from design, which can never have convinced 
anyone but a born optimist in easy circumstances, would have 
brought little satisfaction to Arnobius, nor did it bring any to 
Pascal. He says (Art. xiv. 1) that it is useless to tell persons 
without faith (2.e. who are not convinced already) that they 
have only to contemplate the least things around them to see 
God revealed. Try to prove the existence of God by the course 
of the stars and planets, and they will only think that the 
proofs of Christianity are remarkably feeble. 

The scepticism of Arnobius is complete. ‘“ What,” he 
asks (ii. 7), “are we able to know by our own power, even if 
all the ages were given up to research? We whom some 
unknown and envious power has made so blind and arrogant 
that, though we know nothing, we completely deceive our- 
selves, and are puffed up with the idea of our own wisdom ? 
Can anyone explain the mystery that baffled Socrates in the 
Phedrus—the nature and origin of man with all his multiplicity 
and contradictions, the purpose of his creation, the nature of 
his creator, his function in the world, the reason of his subjec- 
tion to countless evils? Can anyone explain whether we 
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evolved from the slime like worms or were moulded by the 
hand of a creator; whether our real life is passed in sleep or 
in wakefulness ; why our hair becomes grey gradually and not 
all at once?” He jeers at the eagerness of philosophers to 
assert their own dogmas and contradict anyone else’s, although 
only one of the various opinions can be true. “ It is all lost 
labour to bring forward an opinion as if it were knowledge, or 
to maintain a doctrine which, even it were true, is capable of 
being overthrown, or to take as true something which is perhaps 
false and no better than an illusion” (ii. 57). He challenges 
philosophers to explain the simplest natural phenomena, and 
justifies scepticism as the only possible attitude for a reasonable 
man. ‘“ What is there blameworthy in being ignorant of any- 
thing, or in admitting your ignorance without any affectation 
of knowledge? Which is the more open to ridicule—the man 
who professes ignorance of some obscure question, or the man 
who claims to have certain knowledge of things that transcend 
human conceptions and are wrapped in mystery ?” (ii. 51). 

Arnobius understands the impossibility of absolute scepti- 
cism, and realises that the simplest practical action is based on 
some assumption. No sailor, he says (ii. 8), undertakes a 
voyage without believing that he will return home ; no farmer 
sows without expecting to reap; no general joins battle with- 
out the hope of victory. All philosophers (ii. 9) believe in 
their own theories, in the zpse diait of a master; even the 
sceptics have faith in Carneades, and inconsistently believe 
their own doctrine of universal doubt. Since it is clear that 
we cannot live without assumptions of some kind, Arnobius 
urges his readers to stake everything upon the hypothesis of 
hope. If the authority of Plato or Pythagoras is worth follow- 
ing, why not Christ’s, who promises eternal life? (ii. 11). These 
promises refer to the future, and things yet to come admit of 
no proof. “Is it not better sense,” he says (ii. 4), “ when con- 
fronted with two alternatives equally doubtful, to choose that 
which offers some hope rather than that which offers none? For 
if what is alleged to be at hand turns out to be without foun- 
dation, our mistake involves no danger ; but if in due course it 
proves to be truth indeed, we shall suffer the greatest loss of 
all—I mean the loss of salvation.” Let us then simply admit 
our ignorance of ultimate questions, and substitute faith for 
reason, believing the promises of Christ (ii. 60). 

The parallels in Pascal include some of the best-known 
passages in his book. “A reasonable man must inevitably 
put the matter to himself thus: ‘I do not know who has sent 
me into the world; 1 do not know what the world is, nor 
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what I myself am. I am in a terrible state of ignorance 
about all things. I do not know what is my body, what are 
my senses, what is my soul, or even that part of me which 
thinks what I am saying. I see the awful spaces of the 
universe which close me in on every side, and I find myself 
fixed in one corner of this vast expanse without knowing why 
I am placed in this spot rather than in another, or why the 
short span of my life has been allotted to this point rather 
than to any other in the infinite series which has preceded me 
or will follow me. . . . All that I know is that I must soon 
die; and least of all do I know the nature of that death I 
know not how to escape. I know not whence I come, nor 
whither I go; I only know that when I leave this world I 
shall fall for ever either into nothingness or into the hands of 
an angry God, without knowing which of these two conditions 
will be my lot for all eternity. This is my state, full of 
misery, weakness, and obscurity’” (Art. i.). Again, at the 
beginning of the same article, he praises the Christian religion 
because it teaches that men are in darkness and in alienation 
from God, who has hidden Himself from their knowledge, 
and can only be found by those who seek Him with all their 
hearts. The war between Pyrrhonists and dogmatists will 
last as long as humanity itself (Art. xxii.). Everyone must 
takes sides, for neutrality is Pyrrhonism par excellence. And 
yet either alternative seems unreasonable. It is absurd to 
claim certain knowledge when the smallest shock makes us 
let go our hold: on the other hand, no one has ever been a 
consistent practical Pyrrhonist. Would you have us doubt 
that we are awake, that we are being pinched, that we are on 
fire, that we exist, even that we doubt ? 

There is nothing left to us but to act on probabilities, as all 
the world does. “If we ought to do nothing for the uncertain, 
we ought to do nothing for religion, which is not certain. 
But how many things, voyages, battles, are undertaken in 
spite of the uncertain issue!” (Art. xvi. 85). 

It is uncertain whether the soul is immortal or not. And 
yet it is our first interest and our first duty to enlighten 
ourselves on this question, because the whole conduct of our 
lives depends upon the answer we give. “The immortality of 
the soul is a thing which touches us so profoundly that a man 
must have lost all feeling if he is not interested in knowing 
the truth about it. All our thoughts, all our actions, will 
take such different courses according as we have eternal goods 
to hope for or not, that it is impossible to make any reasonable 
advance without keeping in view this point which ought to be 
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our ultimate objective” (Art. i.). The chance of losing 
eternal salvation is too great to risk, even if it were infinitely 
small. We are forced to choose between the yes and no of 
God’s existence ; to proclaim ourselves neutral is to vote with 
the noes. If we say yes and win, we win everything; if we 
lose, we lose nothing. But if we say no and lose, we lose 
everything. ‘The wise man, since he is forced to choose, will 
obviously choose yes. This famous passage (Art. ii.), too 
long to quote, is a development of the idea in Arnobius. The 
inevitableness of the choice is more clearly brought out, and 
characteristic use is made of the mathematical conception of 
infinity, which adds force to the argument. The wager has 
often been objected to as so much sordid calculation of gain 
and loss, possibly because its critics have been put off by a 
candour and clearness of thought a little disconcerting to those 
who prefer indefiniteness in religion, and have given a narrow 
interpretation to the “eternal goods” (biens éternels) to be 
hoped for. After all, Pascal’s argument is only a more closely 
reasoned version of a modern writer’s definition of faith as the 
resolution to stand or fall by the noblest hypothesis—a 
definition in which the idea of staking all on something 
uncertain is present, though less baldly expressed. 

Attention has been drawn to some striking resemblances 
in method between Arnobius and Pascal: to attempt a 
criticism of this method would be outside the scope of a short 
article. I would only say in conclusion that an apology for 
Christianity based upon Pascal would have a special power 
with the younger generation at the present time. Most of us 
are no longer satisfied with the facile explanations of the 
world and human nature given by neo-Hegelians and Liberal 
believers in progress. The melancholy experience of the last 
five years has brought disillusionment. We want to face the 
facts, and have a theory, if there is such a thing, that will fit 
them. We do not want a theory that flatters our vanity by 
assuring us that we are naturally disposed to good or capable 
of understanding everything, because such a theory does not 
seem to fit the facts. After all the triumphs of humanity and 
enlightenment, we are not much nearer the solution of the 
problems which matter. If religion is not to be merely an 
ostrich attitude to life, it will have to take account of these 
facts, and base its apologetic on scepticism and to a certain 
extent on pessimism, and in so doing it will blunt the edge 
of many of the objections to Christianity. 

MARGARET LEIGH. 


University Cottece, Reapina. 








CATHOLICISM AND CIVILISATION.’ 


G. G. COULTON, M.A. 


Mr Bettoc here, within the space of scarcely more than a 
dozen review articles, covers all European history from the 
Christian era to the Reformation; and thence, more briefly, 
down to our present day. His main thesis, repeated more 
than once in practically the same words, is that “ Europe will 
return to the [Catholic] faith, or she will perish. The Faith 
is Kurope. And Europe is the Faith ” (pp. 6, 321, 331). 

This plea has been commended to us by German historians 
with a great show of documentary evidence, which will seldom 
bear verification. Mr Belloc gives no references and seldom 
appeals to documents. His very first pages go so directly to 
what is really the root of every discussion between Catholic 
and non-Catholic, that it is worth while to quote from them 
at some length. This first chapter is headed, “The Catholic 
Conscience of History,” and it begins: 


“I say the Catholic ‘conscience’ of History—I say ‘ conscience "— 
that is, an intimate knowledge through identity: the intuition of a 
thing which is one with the knower—I do not say ‘The Catholic 
Aspect of History.’ This talk of ‘ aspects’ is modern, and therefore 
part of a decline: it is false, and therefore ephemeral: I will not 
stoop to it. I will rather do homage to truth and say that there is 
no such thing as a Catholic ‘aspect’ of European history. There 
is a Protestant aspect, a Jewish aspect, a Mohammedan aspect, a 
Japanese aspect, and so forth. For all these look on Europe from 
without. The Catholic sees Europe from within. There is no more 
of a Catholic ‘aspect’ of European history than there is a man’s 
‘aspect’ of himself. Sophistry does indeed pretend that there is 
even a man’s ‘aspect’ of himself. In nothing does false philosophy 
prove itself more false. For a man’s way of perceiving himself (when 
he does so honestly and after a cleansing examination of his mind) 
is in line with his Creator’s, and therefore with reality: he sees from 
within. . . . A Catholic, as he reads [the story of Europe], does 


1 Europe and the Faith, by H. Belloc (Constable, 1920: 7s. 6d. net), 
; 326 
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not grope at it from without, he understands from within. . . . He 
is not relatively right in his blame, he is absolutely right. . . . I say 
again, renewing the terms, The Church is Europe; and Europe is 


the Church.” 


Let us admit freely that there is some real truth here, only 
underlining for both parties that all-important parenthesis, 
** When he does so honestly and after a cleansing examination of 
his mind.” But in this absolute form of a self-evident proposi- 
tion in which Mr Belloc states his thesis, it lends itself toc 
easily to Dr Johnson’s famous parody: “ Who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat.” Superficial resemblances do not 
make for real comprehension; and the Catholic may be 
hypnotised by the mere superficialities which he has inherited 
from his past. It is true that much which is familiar to him 
becomes comprehensible to others only after patient study 
and by a strong effort of imagination; a good deal, perhaps, 
is never understood. But it is equally true that the reckless 
Catholic understands the Middle Ages no better than the 
reckless Protestant; he suffers from what Mr Belloc rightly 
stigmatises as “the fatal habit of reading into the past what 
we know of its future” (p. 277). Because such a Catholic 
has been born and bred among the same words as his remote 
ancestors, he vainly imagines himself to be living among the 
same things; and though, in the schools, he could pass a far 
better examination in these things than his adversary, yet, in 
the face of realities, he is heavily handicapped by the ignorance 
of his own ignorances. Mr Belloc, for instance, appeals to 
Justin Martyr (p. 78): “He was as near to the Crucifixion 
as my generation is to the Reform Bill—and he gave us a full 
description of the Mass.” Yet what Justin actually describes 
is a service far more nearly resembling an ultra-Protestant 
Communion than the modern Roman Mass; we may, of 
course, read all kinds of other things into it as a pure flight 
of fancy ; but, so far as “full description” goes, Mr Belloc 
writes like a man who has never seen Justin’s actual words. 
No doubt he has ; but the present hypnotises him; he thinks 
inevitably (when he thinks carelessly) in terms of the modern 
Mass, the only conception of the Eucharist which he has ever 
really grasped. Even well-informed Roman Catholics naively 
take for Protestant innovations a good many things which 
Protestants have inherited from the Middle Ages; and it is 
difficult to say which is more mistaken, the modern Catholic 
who believes he is living as he would have lived in the 
thirteenth century, or the sceptic who boasted that he “ knew 
nothing of the ages which knew nothing.” The subtle tempta- 
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tions to exaggerate Catholic continuity may sometimes prove 
even more fatal than the grosser delusions of anti-clerical 
historians. 

And there is another Catholic disability which is even 
more frequently ignored—that of comparative Bible-ignorance. 
The most distinguished University professors in that com- 
munion, men in Holy Orders, sometimes fail to recognise 
quite familiar phrases from their own Vulgate.’ The very 
President of the present Papal Commission for the Correction 
of the Vulgate Text has not only blundered thus over well- 
known Pauline passages, when met with in other contexts, 
but has actually committed himself to ludicrous mistranslations 
of common Latin words occurring in the Vulgate, such as 
praco, expers, consummare. 'The whole story of this Vulgate 
revision is, indeed, almost incredible. Charles the Great, with 
Alcuin’s help, did what no Pope or Council had attempted 
during the four centuries since Jerome, and produced as good a 
text as the circumstances permitted.” Yet the negligence of 
the higher ecclesiastical authorities suffered rapid contamination 
of these good texts; and, after more than four centuries again, 
we find Roger Bacon protesting to Clement IV. that a thorough 
revision of the Vulgate was one of the crying needs of the day. 
He complained that even the greatest of his fellow-philosophers, 
such as Aquinas and Albertus Magnus, were partially at the 
mercy of corrupt texts; and that the fitful efforts of his con- 
temporaries (for the Friars had brought new life into Bible- 
study) had only made confusion worse confounded. “I cry 
unto God and unto your Holiness concerning this textual 
corruption ; for you alone, under God, can bring a remedy. . 

For, if the letter be false, then are both literal and spiritual 
senses falsified.”* But, even if Clement had lived longer, he 
would have done nothing effectual. The only really scientific 
*“‘correctorium ” of the Middle Ages was produced by a private 
scholar of Bacon’s school ; and it exists now in very few MSS. 
When, long after the invention of printing, Cardinal Ximenes 
attempted a revision, this was a great step forward. The first 
official Papal edition came out in 1590; it was commended 
solemnly to the faithful, under anathema, as the only true 
text; yet in 1592 a fresh edition was published by Clement 
VIITI., with equal solemnity, differing in more than 3000 places 


1 I may refer for details to the Appendix to the 2nd edition of my Medieval 
Studies (1st series) and to my From St Francis to Dante, 2nd edition, p. 356. 
2 See S. Berger, De I’ Histoire de la Vulgate en France (Paris, 1887), pp. 3 ff. 
3 Opus Tertium, ed. Brewer, pp. 92 ff. The Dominican Denifle, perhaps 
the most learned medievalist of our day, confessed the justice of this criticism. 
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from its predecessor. ‘“ From 1592 to our own day, scarce any 
attempt has been made to revise the true text of the Latin 
Bible ; and the Vulgate, even at the present moment, is the 
worst published and least known book in Latin literature.” * 

Although, then, a considerable Bible-ignorance is common 
to the Roman Catholic Church of Bacon's day and of our own, 
yet it puts the modern Romanist at a great disadvantage in 
studying his forefathers. For a considerable number of 
exceptional men, like St Bernard, knew the Vulgate, and 
thought in terms of the Vulgate, as truly as Bunyan possessed 
the letter and the spirit of our English version. It might be 
argued, indeed, that the dlite of really educated and earnest 
medieval ecclesiastics knew their Bible, as a whole, better than 
their modern representatives. And, beyond this, a great deal 
of medieval thought—even legal and political—was based upon 
Biblical words and ideas which may not always have been 
recognised as directly Biblical by those who used them. 
Therefore, although the enormous majority of the faithful laity, 
and even a majority of the priesthood, were more ignorant of 
the sacred text than it is easy for us to conceive,’ yet Bible- 
ignorance on our part is almost as fatal to the complete 
comprehension of those people as our historical ignorance 
would be to a comprehension of their historically-ignorant 
minds, 

And this is a still worse disadvantage when we attempt 
to compare medieval with modern religious thought, and to 
estimate the social significance of post-Reformation develop- 
ments. Mr Belloc, therefore, is no judge, but simply a 
passionate advocate, when he tells us of early Protestantism 
that “for authority it could find nothing but a printed book, 
a translation of the Hebrew Scriptures.”* He show astound- 
ing ignorance of familiar Pauline texts in contending: “ It is 
important to remember that [the ordinary Roman of from a.p. 
190 to 270] would never have regarded the legal distinctions 
between slave and free as a line of cleavage between different 
kinds of men. It was a social arrangement and no more” 
(p. 58). Writing under these limitations, he misses a great 
truth which was plain to Michelet, that the Englishman or 
Scot, who has so often been ready to go everywhere “ avec 
sa Bible et son Anglaise,” has found in these two things, if 
nowhere else, enough spiritual and domestic comfort to fill 
his whole life. The Catholic is at least as much tempted to 

1 Berger, l.c., p. 16: this was written in 1887. 


2 See M. Deanesly, The Lollard Bible (1920), especially chapter vi. 
8 P. 311; italics are mine; cf. p. 323. 
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ignore what the Bible has done for society, as we are tempted 
to undervalue the Church. 

It is difficult for us to conceive the horror with which 
even so broad-minded a scholar as Sir Thomas More regarded 
any revolt against the only Church he knew. To him, heresy 
seemed essentially subversive of all society, civil as well as 
religious ; he was convinced that the triumph of Lutheranism 
would spell not only damnation in the next world but bank- 
ruptcy and barbarism in this. Therefore even this extra- 
ordinarily broad-minded, learned, and humane man thought the 
existing penal laws not severe enough; he had already done 
God service by burning heretics, and was ready to burn as 
many more as should be necessary. If they should multiply 
beyond the control of sword and faggot, if heretics should 
ever be bold and numerous enough to take up arms in self- 
defence, More had no doubt of the issue ; the orthodox would 
arm themselves and exterminate them. All this was natural 
enough in More, who, with all his greatness and saintliness, 
was a man of his time. When Mr Belloc boasts that “the 
sword fits the hand of the Church, and Catholicism is never 
more alive than when it is in arms” (p. 297), here again we 
make allowance for his mood; he speaks loudly to encourage 
himself. But it is very difficult to understand how he, with 
all the history of the past four centuries to instruct him, can 
write almost as More would have written: “The Reformation 
is simply the turning back of that tide of Roman culture 
which, for 700 years, had set steadily forward and had pro- 
gressively dominated the insufficient by the sufficient, the 
slower by the quicker, the confused by the clear-headed ” 
(p. 294). He is here claiming ground which the clear-headed 
Newman took care not to claim;* nor does he, so far as I 
can see, make the least attempt to justify this tirade by any 
historical evidence except cheap, vague, and tedious abuse of 
Germany, and by a strangely perverse enumeration of Roman 
and non-Roman populations to which I shall presently return. 
He practically ignores Christ’s own test: By their fruits ye 
shall know them. He constantly exhorts us to use our imagina- 
tion: let us for once appeal to his own. Suppose a visitor 
from another planet to go round the Western world (including, 
of course, the two Americas) in order to discover which of 
these populations, four centuries ago, had broken away from 
God’s direct guidance, had ceased to obey God’s Vicegerent 
on earth, had committed themselves to a revolt of barbarism 


1 More’s English Works, 1557, pp. 866 c, 870 c, 901 6, 992 b, 
2 See especially No. VIII. of his lectures on Difficulties felt by Anglicans. 
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against culture, and had been suffering all these centuries 
from moral and spiritual anarchy. Would not our visitor’s 
first difficulty be to find any obvious and decisive symptoms 
of this barbarism? and, if we compelled him to judge between 
population and population, would he always put the Catholics 
on the better side ? 

Nor need we appeal only to the imagination ; for we have 
historical facts. In all the things that matter most in life 
(leaving the disputed point of religious faith aside), did post- 
Reformation France gradually outstrip, or did she fall behind, 
England, in comparison with what those two countries had 
been under a single faith? Do not the 5th and 8th of 
Voltaire’s Letters on England express real and serious in- 
feriority on the French side? And, if these contrasts are 
no longer true in our own day, does the France of our day 
still hold to the Faith of the Ancien Régime? Mr Belloc, 
turning away from this and other equally obvious questions, 
asks us to accept a theory paradoxical in itself, and supported 
by assertions partly only doubtful, partly quite untenable. 
For him, the main significance of the past nineteen centuries 
is that of Roman civilisation ; the nations of “ ancient Roman 
stock ” were clear-headed and civilised ; the rest were muddle- 
headed and barbarous; the Reformation was a revolt of these 
barbarous masses against their natural masters; and the very 
existence of modern Protestantism is an open sore which 
civilisation can no longer tolerate." The one disaster which 
turned the scale in that revolt was the defection of Britain. 
This, however, was an “accident” (p. 285). Ireland, though 
not of ancient Roman stock, remained true to the Pope; but 
this, again, was “an accident, inexplicable or miraculous” 
(p. 27). Even the Greek Schism, for which such obvious 
theological reasons can be given, was “an accident, mainly 
geographical” (p. 290). That Poland, with still less Roman 
civilisation than Ireland, should be among the few Catholic 
populations of to-day, seems to pass even this facile explana- 


1 Except in so far as a few of them may serve the purpose of drunken 
helots; or, rather, of a prey for the Catholic eagle to whet his beak upon. 
Spain and Portugal “did not enjoy the religious wars which revivified France ; 
and it may be urged that Spain would be the stronger to-day had it fallen to 
her task, as it did to the general populace of Gaul, to come to hand-grips with 
the Reformation at home, to test it, to know it, to dominate it, to bend the 
muscles upon it, and to re-emerge triumphant from the struggle” (p. 298). 
One of the great enemies of the Faith is “the indifference which is always 
common to a society long and profoundly Catholic and ignorant of heresy, or, 
having conquered heresy, ignorant gt any rate of a struggle for the Faith” 
(p. 307). 
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tion of accident or miracle; I cannot find that Mr Belloc 
makes any real attempt to account for it. 

The arguments by which he strives to prove that England 
is of ancient Roman stock are often very inconclusive; but 
this is a point which will interest most readers far less than 
it interests Mr Belloc. The real crux comes when he attempts 
to explain the “accident” of the English Reformation. He 
confesses, of course, to a good deal of corruption in the 
Church; but he writes as one who cannot realise, even re- 
motely, the comparative forces of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, 
either here or on the Continent. His choice of the demand 
for communion in both kinds as a typical protest, and the 
proof he builds upon it of the absence of “any philosophical 
driving power behind heresy” (p. 275), would suffice in itself 
to prevent our taking his picture of the medieval Church 
seriously. Fortified with this and similar preconceptions, 
he is able to convince himself that the bankruptcy of the 
Ancien Régime in religion had little to do with the English 
Reformation. This revolt he traces to three peculiar causes, of 
which the second (which he admits to be of minor importance) 
seems merely doubtful. His two main causes seem worse than 
doubtful. Stated in the loose and rhetorical language which 
Mr Belloc affects, and appealing not only to a religious party 
but also to the present discontents of the proletariat,’ they have 
a superficial plausibility which vanishes under that “special 
attention ” which the author claims for them (p. 300). 

The first cause is, that the English “squires had already 
become too powerful”; “an oligarchy ” had acquired “con- 
siderable power over the Courts of Law and over the soil of 
the country ” ; “a rich avaricious class was already empowered 
to act in Britain.” This class was “tainted with atheism ” 
(pp. 301-303). But who are the men whom Mr Belloc here 
discredits under the insidious designation of squires and 
oligarchs? Does he mean al/ the English landlords? or the 
greater landlords only (2.e. the barons)? or only those who 
stood between the baron and the yeoman—the Squire 
Westerns and the Squire Pastons? If he means all, his 
generalisation is patently false; the landowners of England 
had been more truly an oligarchy in earlier centuries, and had 
had more power over the soil and the law courts, than under 
the Tudors. If Mr Belloc means the barons only, the same 


1 With which, it may be well to explain, I sympathise as strongly as 
Mr Belloc; I only repudiate his diagnosis of the causes and his suggested 
remedy. He is practically developing William Cobbett’s well-worn thesis, 
but without that downright farmer’s excuse for a narrow view. 
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objection holds good. If he means the third class, the simple 
squires and smaller knights of the shire, he must produce some 
sort of historical evidence for his contention. Nobody who 
has studied the Paston Letters can imagine that those Norfolk 
squires had the same power in the law courts as the Dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk and Lord Moleyns; indeed, their 
failure to get legal protection and redress against the most 
obvious injustices of those great men is one of the common- 
places of social history. They were at an equal disadvantage 
in questions of power over the soil or the tenantry. Their 
class constituted far less of a powerful oligarchy, in any true 
sense, than William the Conqueror’s lords, or the barons who 
rose against John and Henry III. Their wealth was not 
comparable to the wealth of those barons. Their atheism is 
simply a flight of Mr Belloc’s fancy; we find far more 
infidelity in the great centres of Italian culture, and at the 
University of Paris, than anywhere in England. ‘That, indeed, 
is another obvious difficulty which Mr Belloc simply ignores ; 
the hotbeds of pre-Reformation heresy were far less the 
“barbarous ” districts upon which he would fasten the guilt 
of the Reformation than the centres of European life and 
thought — Tuscany, Lombardy, Languedoc, and the great 
cities of the Rhineland, with their unbroken centuries of 
Roman and medieval civilisation; together with universities 
like Paris and Oxford,.Bologna and Padua. In England, 
London and most of the great cities were Lollard centres ; 
while the pro-Catholic rebellions were confined to the far 
West and North (always the most barbarous parts), and to 
Lincolnshire, which had less of Roman culture than the 
counties which sent their contingents to support the King. 
Where Mr Belloc, again, talks of the Reformation as being 
the sort of thing to affect “ certain mountain valleys in Switzer- 
land ” (p. 285), he is at variance with the plainest facts. The 
cities of Switzerland welcomed the new ideas ; Catholicism has 
survived mainly in the mountains. Therefore, even though 
his classification of Roman and non-Roman populations were 
far more accurate and less arbitrary than it is, the logical 
conclusion would be very different from that which he draws. 
We should be compelled to decide that Catholicism is a 
delicate creed suited only for peculiar conditions ; barbarism 
bluntly revolts against it, and the highest culture pays it lip- 
homage, but smiles. Mr Belloc’s peculiar thesis does less real 
justice to his Church than the more reasonable of the Pro- 
testant theories, which always allow to the Roman Catholics 
an honourable place inter pares. 
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No less mistaken is his second main cause of the Reforma- 
tion—Tudor despotism. The “New Monarchy” in England 
was only despotic in comparison with later Plantagenet 
monarchy; it was far less so than that of orthodox France. 
The English were not tricked or bullied out of their faith 
by Henry VIII. ; and their change of religion is not answer- 
able for present social and economic inequalities. Those 
tendencies against which we are struggling to-day are far 
older than the Reformation; and Henry’s breach with Rome 
was popular in two senses: first, that many had hoped for it 
long before he was born, and secondly, that, when the crisis 
came, far greater numbers were perfectly willing to stand by 
and see the change accomplished. Professor A. F. Pollard 
and Mr H. A. L. Fisher have brought this out so plainly that 
no man writing in the year 1920 has any right to ignore their 
evidence without producing a single rebutting reference or 
quotation. While Continental princes had great standing 
armies to enforce their will, Henry had only a bodyguard of a 
hundred archers. 

It only remains to note one more of Mr Belloc’s “ causes,” 
which, however, to do him justice, he does not class with these 
other two as absolutely essential to our comprehension of the 
subject. Henry “blundered” into the breach with Rome 
through carnal lust (pp. 304-5). Yet there was nothing to 
prevent his indulging in the same promiscuous and open 
concubinage which characterised the courts of orthodox princes 
in this and many succeeding generations; and, at one point, 
the Pope actually proposed as one possible solution that Henry 
should have two wives simultaneously.1 So far as Henry’s 
divorce was responsible for the breach, the root must be sought 
not in his libidinous desires but in his political necessities ; he 
needed a legitimate male heir to secure his throne. It is 
strange that we should be driven so often to repeat this very 
obvious correction. 

Let me end by briefly opposing to Mr Belloc’s thesis the 
reflections of a student of medieval documents who never 
hestates to admit that the Church was, on the whole, the most 
beneficent institution of the Middle Ages; but whose main 
complaint is that she has never patiently suffered the co- 
existence of rival missionary institutions. 


1 Letters and Papers of Henry VIIL., vol. vi. No. 6627; cf. 6705 and App. 
261. Itis extremely probable that the Pope’s proposition was only a ruse ; but 
even this would be enough to destroy Mr Belloc’s contention. This, again, is 
so clearly brought out by Professor Pollard that there can be no excuse for 
ignoring it. 
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(1) On the one hand, we find a series of complaints from the 
greatest and most orthodox churchmen, for at least four 
centuries before the Reformation. These ecclesiastics represent 
the corruption of their own Church as intolerable; they cry 
bitterly for radical and immediate reform; and they often 
prophesy some catastrophic revolt as the only alternative. 
Frequently, also, they assign as one of the main causes of 
heresy the evil lives of the clergy, from the Pope downwards. 
(2) On the other hand, reforms were attempted ; but these were 
always partial and short-lived ; some had even no very deep 
root of sincerity, like the monastic reforms of the notoriously 
unchaste Pius Il. or Wolsey. (8) Meanwhile, the only thing 
that kept heresy within bounds was persecution—increasingly 
cruel and systematic in proportion as milder or more sporadic 
efforts failed. (4) Such persecution was logically defended 
then, and is often palliated by modern apologists, on the plea 
that the truth of Catholicism is not relative but absolute ; that 
this creed could not be content with a mere primatia inter 
pares, even though such a primacy were granted ; that it 
holds in a unique sense the keys of heaven and hell, and that 
the alternatives of heaven and hell are so awful as to outweigh 
all ordinary considerations. (5) Therefore, as a necessary con- 
sequence, persecution became more and more cruel and 
systematic in proportion to the growth of heresy: this is one 
of the few directions in which medieval civilisation did not 
advance, but went steadily from bad to worse for three 
centuries at least. (6) Though the Protestants, at first, were 
only one degree less intolerant than the orthodox, yet the very 
existence of large Protestant populations, who soon showed 
themselves inexterminable except by such wholesale and 
repeated slaughters as no civilised community could con- 
template (and who, in the last resort, might even have 
conquered the Catholic powers in open warfare), began to 
reduce religious persecution on both sides to an absurdity ; so 
that, in its cruder forms, it is almost unknown at the present 
day. (7) It yet remains to be proved—and Catholic apologists 
very seldom attempt to prove except by dogmatic assertions 
and ex-parte appeals—in what respects the world is worse for 
its present belief that even the best religious denomination is 
only primus inter pares ; that one creed is not separated from 
another by all the distance between heaven and hell; and that 
all creeds will best commend themselves to humanity by 
abandoning the ancient methods of force, bluster, or pious 
fraud. 

These points, so far as my experience goes, are almost 
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universally ignored by modern Catholic writers on the Refor- 
mation.! They are not denied or combated ; they are simply 
left alone.* Yet, if such things could be said of the history of 
any other great institution, would not its modern representatives 
hasten to put themselves right with the world by frankly 
avowing the general justice of past revolutions, and by making 
the best of a modern civilisation which, with all its imperfec- 
tions, can no longer be fairly described in the language which 
St Bernard or Grosseteste applied to their own times? It is 
the rigorous chain of Infallibility which prevents the modern 
Roman Catholic from thus laying aside the weight of his own 
past, and running with patience the race that is set before us 
all. The case cannot be put more trenchantly than it was put 
by Newman, after nearly twenty years’ experience of his new 
Church, to a friend who was anxious to found a Catholic 
Historical Review. “Nothing would be better” (replied the 
future Cardinal) “than an Historical Review for Roman 
Catholics—but who would bear it? Unless one doctored all 
one’s facts, one would be thought a bad Catholic.”* Monsignor 
Duchesne, perhaps the greatest of living Catholic historians, 
has seen his principal work put upon the Jndex. Their scholar 
of profoundest learning, Mabillon, very nearly shared the same 
fate, and was in fact compelled to suppress a preface in which 
he had unobtrusively hinted at strong evidence for monastic 
corruption as early as the twelfth century.‘ Mr Belloc, in spite 
of himself, is mainly dependent on what Newman called 
“doctored” history; his elaborate generalisations rest upon 
sand.° 
G. G. COULTON. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Perhaps the most learned, and certainly the most candid, of these writers 
is P. Imbart de la Tour, who shows only the natural bias of an honest advocate, 
and who does not ignore the weight of the evidence against him. The only 
two who can compare with him in learning are J. Janssen and L. Pastor; but a 
closer scrutiny shows that they depend to a great extent on second-hand 
material, often untrustworthy and often undigested. 

2 Except so far as the corruption of the fifteenth-century Church is 
admitted ; but even this is often so minimised as to render the apparently candid 
admission more misleading than a flat denial. 

8 The Month, Jan. 1903, p. 3. 

4 Mélanges Mabillon (1908), p. 101; E, de Broglie, Mabillon (1888), vol. ii. 

. 218 fff. 

e P.S,—The above had already gone to press when I received, by the author's 
courtesy, a copy of Father W. H. Kent’s article on “Catholic Truth and 
Historical Truth” (Catholic Historical Review, Oct. 1920, p. 275). While gladly 
confessing my agreement with very much that he says, I feel bound to add 
that he seems hardly to meet my main contentions. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM IN ENGLAND. 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


THE growth of anti-Semitic feeling in England is one of the 
painful by-products of the War. Bitter things are said 
about the Jews now which would, I think, have been unheard 
of in any respectable quarter twenty years ago. One or two 
of the great London daily newspapers, and one of the most 
sober and venerable of the London weeklies, often indulge 
in disagreeable anti-Jewish observations and remarks. A 
famous monthly is even more openly and virulently “anti- 
Semitic.” The causes of these phenomena are numerous and 
various ; some are even inconsistent with others. But if you 
once heartily dislike anybody or anything, any stick will serve 
with which to beat the dog. 

Racial, religious, and economic causes all contribute to the 
undesirable result. I cannot investigate these causes fully, for 
to do so would take far too long, and I should not be allowed 
the space. Moreover, I want to look at the matter in a some- 
what different way. 

European anti-Semitism largely depends upon the actual 
presence of Jews in the countries of Europe, and upon their 
claim to, or their possession of, complete civic, religious, and 
political equality. Let us assume that all the Jews of Europe 
chose to leave Kurope, and to settle in an empty province of 
China, or in a large empty island in the Pacific Ocean. Let 
us assume that not a single Jew, whether by race or religion, 
was left behind. Anti-Semitism would obviously decrease. 
It would hardly come within practical politics. The hatred of 
the Jew is due to his contiguity and ubiquity, to his claim and 
desire to be a European, and to his actual presence in Europe. 
(For the sake of simplicity, [ am taking no notice of America.) 
Few people hate the Chinese, so long as they are in China, and 


stay there. But if there were seven million Chinese who 
VoL. XIX.—No., 2. 337 22 
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wanted to live in Europe in the same way, and on the same 
terms of perfect equality, as the Jews now live, or claim to 
live, in Europe, the feelings of Englishmen as regards the 
Chinese would undergo a change. So, too, if the same thing 
were to happen in the case of Zulus or Hottentots. Then, in 
spite of all the grand phrases which are used about the 
brotherhood of man, universal philanthropy, or the love of 
enemies, there would probably be much hostility, bitterness, 
and even hatred. 

Now, hatred is one thing, but hostility is another. Hatred 
of persons is, perhaps, never justified ; but there may, perhaps, 
be justified hostility. Let us set out some of the reasons why, 
in the assumed case of Chinese, Zulus, or Hottentots, such 
hostility and bitterness would arise. First of all, there would 
be the question of colour. And with that would go the 
dislike of a large group of men and women of a supposed lower 
or inferior race living in our midst, and claiming civic and 
political equality. For it would be said that these men and 
women have other ethical ideas and ideals than ours, and that 
ours are higher than theirs. They have also other religious 
ideas and ideals than ours, and ours are higher than theirs. 
Again, if they marry exclusively among one another, they 
are an alien body in the State, whereas the citizens 
of a given State should, so far as possible, be homo- 
geneous. If, on the other hand, there is any mixture of 
races, the result is even worse. The progeny may, likely 
enough, have the vices of both parents and the virtues 
of neither. Economically, the presence of the alien group is 
bad, because they tend to undersell, and to work under evil 
conditions. Moreover, they would probably have a lower 
standard of comfort, and would tend to become larger in 
numbers as the years went on. France for the French; 
England for the English. There is now, in the most literal 
sense, no room for generosity to the alien. 

Such would be the arguments. And can we say, with 
complete candour, that there is nothing in any one of them ? 
A book such as Stoddart’s Rising Tide of Colour may be 
exaggerated, but that its fears and its opinions are wholly 
negligible, he would be a bold man who would assert. 

The question, therefore, presents itself: Can the case of 
the Jews be rightly regarded as on all fours with the assumed 
case of the Zulus and the Hottentots, or even with the assumed 
case of the Chinese? Are the Jews to be rightly put on a 
level with those others? If so, there seems something to 
be said for anti-Semitism and for the anti-Semites. Hardly, 
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indeed, is there much to be said even then for the bitter hatred, 
and for the often hardly veiled incitements to pogroms in 
Eastern countries, which distinguish the most rabid of our 
western anti-Semites. But there would be a case for the 
dislike of having large bodies of Jews on equal terms, and 
on footings of complete freedom, in European countries. 

Writing as a Jew, am I, then, to suppose that Jews are 
as different from Europeans as the Chinese, and as inferior 
to Europeans as the Hottentots ? 

Let me briefly go through the reasons which, in the 
assumed incursions of Zulus, Hottentots, and Chinese, would 
cause a more or less justified hostility. 

The colour reason falls to the ground. Jews are no less 
“white” than their fellow-citizens of other creeds. ‘They are 
neither yellow nor black, neither brown nor red. Then comes 
the question of race. It is very doubtful how far the Jews 
of Europe can be regarded as all belonging to one and the 
same race. It is doubtful what percentage of them, and what 
percentage of the blood of any one of them, could rightly be 
described as purely Semitic. Whether, however, the races, 
whatever they be, of which they are to-day composed, are 
lower in the scale of excellence than the “Alpine” or 
the “ Mediterranean,” not to mention the great “ Nordics” 
themselves, I cannot discuss. Nor can 1 touch on the pos- 
sibility that, among the infiltrations into the original Semitic 
stock that have happened through the ages, there are not, 
among existing Jews, some strains of all these various European 
races. What I think we may safely aver is that, be the 
original race or races of European Jews what they may, their 
blood has not prevented them, or ‘does not now prevent 
them, from acquiring the virtues and the faults, the ideas 
and the ideals, the capacities and the limitations, of the 
Europeans among whom, for such a very large number of 
generations, they have continuously dwelt. The difference 
of race need make no material difference in mental endowment 
or in ethical outlook. It would seem to be true to say 
that the original or basic Jewish race was not so far removed 
from the original race or races of Christian Europeans as to 
prevent Jews being, or becoming, as good and valuable citizens 
of the European States as those in whom no trace of Semitic 
blood could be discerned. 

Let us, however, look at the matter in a less theoretic, and 
much simpler, way. 

It is possible that it may be accurate to speak of the 


Jews as possessing certain faults and certain virtues, but it 
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is very doubtful how far these virtues and faults are due to 
race, and not far more due to environment, circumstance, or 
education. It is certain that both special virtues and special 
faults tend to disappear where the Jews live in a continuing 
environment of liberty and emancipation. In such an environ- 
ment the Jews tend somewhat rapidly to acquire both the 
faults and the virtues of their neighbours, so that not only 
do French Jews tend to become different from English Jews, 
English Jews from Italian Jews, and so on, but French Jews 
tend to become much more like Christian Frenchmen than 
like English Jews, English Jews tend to become much more 
like Christian Englishmen than like Italian Jews, and so on. 

It is doubtful whether the Jew is by “nature” more of a 
materialist, and less of an idealist, than the European Gentile. 
His “ materialism,” when it exists, is due to other causes than 
to blood. The long-continued persecution, degradation, and 
ostracism, from which an enormous percentage of European 
Jews has suffered for so many generations, have produced 
effects in character which cannot be effaced in a year. It is, 
indeed, wonderful how rapidly, in the sunshine of equality, 
these effects—the bad ones frequently, and occasionally, alas! 
the good—tend to disappear. There are special virtues and 
special vices which persecution, degradation, cruelty, and hatred 
are calculated to produce. At the one end of the scale, you 
get heroes; at the other end, you get scum. When the im- 
mensity of Jewish sufferings is considered—for no people, no 
religious community, has suffered as they, and yet survived— 
the marvel is that the scum is as small as it is, and that the 
spirit, courage, capacity, and joyousness of the “race” have 
not been broken and dulled for ever. 

It is needless to specify the vices generated by persecu- 
tion: the hunted, hated, and despised animal tends sometimes 
not to show towards his tormentors the virtues of truthful- 
ness and affection. Even when the persecution is relaxed, 
the human nature may be warped. It is the next genera- 


tion only who can acquire the virtues of equality. But if 


active persecution is supplanted by active hatred, it is more 
hard for these virtues to spring up. Anti-Semitism causes 
the very evils of which it then proceeds to complain. The 
alleged materialism of the Jews, their “loudness,” their vul- 
garity, their love of money and jewellery, their ostentation, 
are also largely, though not entirely, the result of secular 
persecution and degradation. The Jew had only one idealism, 
his religion. Besides this he could have no other ambition, 
no other joy, no other relief from misery, than money and 
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“external goods.” When emancipated, and more especially 
when his religious belief is weakened, his unbroken spirit 
tends to rush to the full enjoyment of material things. But 
this tendency will disappear with better education, continued 
equality, the full participation in all other human idealisms 
and creations of the spirit, and, above all, with a religious 
revival. It is possible, though not certain, that the European 
Jew needs religion even more than the European Gentile— 
needs it, I mean, even more in order to keep pure and 
“spiritual” and simple and sweet. That is why the present 
writer is so tremendously keen on Liberal Judaism. That, - 
however, is another story. But even as things now are, 
few will venture to say that the Jews as a whole are 
“morally” inferior to their Gentile neighbours. Nor are 
they physically degenerate. Give them a chance, and they 
soon become fond of athletic exercises and games. And if 
there is one native and indelible tendency in the Jewish race, 
it is their affection for their children and the willingness of the 
parents to make sacrifices for their offspring. 

Anti-Semitic writers and newspapers in England to-day 
make great capital of the part which, as they allege, has been 
played, and is being played, by Jews in the Bolshevist move- 
ment in Russia, and in anarchic and anti-social movements 
throughout the world. The most frantic efforts are being 
made to ascribe the murder of the Czar and of his family 
entirely to Jewish agencies and to Jewish hands. That, in 
the event (which most decent persons desire) of the downfall 
of Bolshevist rule, such efforts will assuredly lead to the 
massacre of thousands of wholly innocent persons, is presum- 
ably not altogether to the distaste of those who make them. 

Now, assuming that there is a certain sprinkling of Jews 
in the Bolshevist movement and in the anarchic and anti- 
social movements all over the world, and assuming, which is 
by no means certain, that among those who compassed, and 
among those who connived at, the detestable murders of the 
Czar and of his family was a small percentage of Jews, what 
follows as regards the general question of Jewish morality ? 
Very little. At present, the Jewish Russian is, for his 
numbers, better educated than the Gentile Russian. In every 
Russian party which was, or is, antagonistic to the old régime, 
Jews were, or are, therefore, to be found out of proportion to 
their numbers. The deeper explanation of the presence of 
Jews among the Bolshevist party is to be sought in the con- 
tinued persecution and degradation which Russian Jews have 
undergone. On the whole, the Jew is not revengeful or cruel, 
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and it isa Talmudic saying that he who is unmerciful is no 
descendant of Abraham. But, as I have already urged, 
persecution breeds scum. If there are some men of Jewish 
race (not of Jewish faith, and not, therefore, by Jews recognised 
as Jews) who have yielded to the lust of revenge, is it for the 
Gentile, whose systematic persecution has brought this about, 
to marvel? Should the Gentile, by the virulence of hatred, 
add fuel to the fire? He who is ostracised from human 
society, and forbidden to be a citizen of the country in which 
he lives, may sometimes sink into becoming the enemy of all 
society and of every organised state. Forbidden the joy of 
patriotism, he would destroy patriotism throughout the world. 
Again, the Russian Jew, like his Gentile brother, has too 
often abandoned religion. But the Gentile has other spiritual 
resources ; the hunted and persecuted Jew has none. It has, 
moreover, to be freely admitted that the higher fruits of 
liberty—order, self-control, moderation—are not to be won in 
a day. Transplant a Russian Jew of twenty to London or 
New York, and the heady wine of freedom may make him 
mistake licence for liberty. He may use freedom for evil ends. 
It speaks well for the Jews as a whole that such abuses and 
perversions are exceptional. 

In any case, such instances of “Jewish iniquity” are 
no evidence against “Jewish” morality. One might more 
legitimately argue that it is Jewish morality which has made 
them few. 

It may, however, be said that, though Jewish morality is 
a high morality, it is not the same morality as the morality of 
Christian Europe. The States of Christian Europe need one 
and the same type of morality throughout their borders. Here 
the anti-Semitic argument from morality becomes. inseparably 
mixed up with the argument from religion. 

I do not think that this argument can be regarded as not 
worthy of full respect and serious consideration.. Europe ?s 
Christian. England is certainly a Christian country. It would 
not be unreasonable that Christians should dislike the presence 
in this country of a compact group of persons, claiming and 
possessing full civic and political rights and privileges, who 
belong to a religion wholly different from Christianity, and 
with moral ideas and ideals gravely different, even if not 
grossly inferior. Such might be the argument not unjustly 
used against the Hottentots and even the Chinese. 

Against Judaism and the Jews the argument has, I think, 
little value. For the moral ideas and ideals of Christianity and 
Judaism are very nearly the same. The /ighest things in the 
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» Old Testament, which, as a matter of fact, constitute the 
ethical elements in the religion of modern Jews, are in tune 
with the best ethical elements in the religious teaching of the 
New Testament and of Christianity. I do not deny that we 
find in the New Testament the command: “Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully use you,” but it is hardly 
for the anti-Semites to object to a religion the sacred scripture 
of which does not contain these sublime injunctions. They, at 
any rate, cannot think that these commands are of any practical 
importance. There is, without irony or sarcasm, just enough 
difference in the ethical teachings of Judaism and Christianity 
to be of stimulating value; there is mot enough to cause the 
presence of the dissentient minority to be of the smallest 
ethical danger or disadvantage to the majority. If the Jew 
can rightly learn to admire and to appropriate the ethical ideals 
and efflorescence of the New Testament, the Christian could 
rightly learn to appropriate more fully the highest ideals and 
delicacies of the Old Testament and of the Rabbis. Does the 
one need to take to heart the saying: “Love is the fulfil- 
ment of the Law”? Does the other never need to obey the 
order: “Thou shalt love the resident alien as thyself” ?* It is 
sometimes said that Judaism is this-worldly, while Christianity 
is other-worldly. ‘The antithesis is false; but if there were 
anything in it, if it were true that Judaism was specially keen 
on making this world into a true kingdom of God, then Juda- 
ism would be entirely congruous with the prevailing spirit of 
modern Christianity. The truth is that the teaching of modern 
Judaism and modern Christianity as to this world and the next 
world (“the vestibule and the hall,” as an old Rabbi called 
them) and their relations to each other have, to all intents and 
purposes, become the same. It would be idle to ask people 
with violently buzzing bees in their bonnets, such as the 
regular anti-Semites, to adopt any reasonable course. But if 
those who have milder prejudices would only consent to 
learn what modern Judaism actually teaches and _ holds, 
they would find that there is no ethical objection to the 
presence of Jews in Christian environments. The Congre- 
gational Union has recently issued an interesting liturgy for 
optional use in the Congregational churches. Among the 
prayers which they have incorporated is a long litany written 
not more than eighteen years ago by the late Rabbi Simeon 
Singer for the services of the Jewish Religious Union. That 


1 Leviticus xix. 34. The Hebrew word “ger,” translated “stranger” in 
the Authorised Version and Revised Version, means literally “resident alien,” 
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does not look as if the spiritual and religious ideals of modern 
Jew and modern Christian were so very different from one 
another. Would the readers of this Review like to have 
before them another very brief prayer from the same gifted 
pen? Is it of Hottentot level ?— 


“Thou whose infinite power and wisdom are reflected 
in the infinite varieties of Thy creation, we see Thy handi- 
work also in the differences that prevail in the minds of 
men. We pray to Thee for all men, Thy children, our 
brethren. Take them all under the sheltering wings of 
Thy love. And may we, recognising that divergences of 
thought and belief are of Thine implanting, strive the 
more zealously to be one in charity and forbearance, one 
in the desire to know and do Thy will Amen.” 


But even if the religious objection falls, the “foreign body” 
argument remains. ‘The Jews refuse to marry their Gentile 
neighbours, and an unassimilated and unassimilable foreign 
body in the State is considered a disadvantage. The extremer 
anti-Semites find objections in both directions, for if and when 
the Jews do marry “ Gentiles,” it is alleged that the purity of 
the Gentile race suffers. The Jew is once more equated with 
the Zulu or the Chinese, and the offspring of Jew and Gentile 
is regarded as the offspring of white and yellow, or white and 
black. I will not touch upon this objection, which I believe 
to be unfounded and inadmissible, but as one who, for purely 
religious reasons, still desires the Jew to mate only with the 
Jew, or with the proselyte to Judaism, I will confine myself 
to the other. 

Now, if the Jewish reluctance to marry the Gentile had 
any other than a religious root, Christian hostility would be 
perfectly justified. For then it might be argued that this 
very reluctance proves that a Jew cannot be a_ perfect 
French, Danish, or German patriot, as the case may be. 
But it has no other root than religion. A small minority 
can maintain its identity and distinctiveness in no other way. 
Let Jews intermarry freely with men and women of other 
faiths, and in a few generations Judaism must disappear. 
And a good thing too, would say the anti-Semites. Yes, 
but those who believe in Judaism and its mission cannot 
say so. Yet the purely religious reason for the reluctance 
to intermarriage takes away its political sting. It does 
nothing to impair the fullness and intensity of Jewish 
patriotism. To the Jew (except to that dangerous modern 
creation, the nationalist Jew), what makes a man a Jew is 
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religion; and just as he who abandons or denies Judaism 
is to the Jew no Jew, be his race and ancestry what they 
may, so is he who has adopted Judaism a Jew in the fullest 
sense of the word, be his blood and lineage Aryan or Semitic. 
I will not waste words as to Jewish patriotism. It is difficult 
for an English Jew to write upon the subject with restraint. 
Suffice it to say that the blood which the Jews shed for 
England in the Great War was no less gladly offered than 
the blood of the purest Aryan or “ Nordic” in the land. 
Treat the Jews as equal citizens, and you will have no cause 
to regret it; you will soon have reason to appreciate the 
fervour of their patriotism. What is rather wonderful is 
that in thousands of cases the patriotism has not been want- 
ing, even when the citizenship was in default. It cannot, 
however, be denied that the volume and intensity of anti- 
Semitic hatred have in some quarters inclined some Jews to 
despair, and to throw up the sponge. Hence the growth of 
Zionism and of Jewish nationalism, which, at bottom, are a 
surrender to our enemies and to their contention that the 
Jews themselves admit that they cannot become, and that 
they do not want to become, citizens of the countries in 
which they dwell. Whatever the future of Palestine, the 
welfare of the immense majority of Jews depends upon 
those who refuse to surrender or to despair. Citizens we 
are, and citizens we claim to be; and not only citizens, but 
worthy citizens, who love, and mean to love, their European 
country and their European homes. 

A few words must suffice as to economic objections : these, 
to some extent, cancel one another. 

On the one hand, the Jews are disliked because they are 
capitalists and financiers, lovers of wealth and of money ; 
international financiers, moreover, who promote militarism, 
reaction, and darkness. On the other hand, they are disliked 
because of their poverty, their low standard of comfort, their 
prolificness, their tendency to sweat and be sweated, to under- 
cut and undersell. But they are also, as we have seen, disliked 
because they are the too violent enemies of the capitalist, 
because they are wild and anarchic socialists and communists, 
the plotters of red revolution and of ruin. So far as there is 
any truth in one, or other, or all of these allegations, they are 
the fruit and issue of disabilities and degradation. What 
occupations and professions were open for centuries to the Jew 
except the lower forms of acquisition? When other occupa- 
tions and professions are open to them, it is not found that 
Jews are slow to take advantage of these newer opportunities. 
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They soon learn the higher standards of comfort; it is even 
curious that among the Jewish critics of themselves there are 
some who think that Jews have a tendency to raise this 
standard unnecessarily high. Give the Jews freedom and 
justice, and even a short respite from hatred and prejudice, 
and there is no reason to suppose that these various products 
of disabilities and persecution will not entirely disappear. If 
a group of men have zo country, how can they learn loyalty 
to any country? Where every man’s hand is against you, 
you may be tempted to hit back. It does no good, but you 
may yield to the temptation. And these evil passions cannot 
be overcome by all in the twinkling of an eye. Is it too much 
to ask from Christendom, in return for centuries of persecution, 
a few years of patience? Certain ugly characteristics of the 
hunted animal — fear, cunning, untruthfulness — may have 
shown themselves in a few Jews who had not yet learnt to love 
and care for England. But the Jew learns very quickly. 
Indicate to him that you want him to learn, that you will 
welcome his learning. Even as things are, the learning is going 
on apace. At this very moment, in the far east of London, 
taught by one of the finest Jewish Englishmen alive, the 
sons of the alien are learning 


“to set the cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize.” 


They are learning 


“to count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave them birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth.” 


Give them only a little encouragement ; a little surcease from 
suspicion and hatred ; a little breathing space ; a little time. 

Anti-Semitism tends to make the people it hates at last 
worthy of hatred. For hatred will at last breed hatred, 
and suspicion will breed suspicion. Equality, fairness, love: 
these are curative. To make the Jews as like you as possible, 
treat them as you treat any other English citizens. ‘They will 
soon resemble you—in your very failings as well as in your 
virtues ! 

Meanwhile, the lesson for the Jews is always the same. 
First: Cast not off religion; for in religion—in a living 
harmony of religious belief and religious practice—lies your 
true salvation. Secondly: Never despair; keep to your old 
ideal—Englishmen of the Jewish faith: nothing less, nothing 
more. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE, 


Lonpon, 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—EFd. 


“SCIENCE AND LIFE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1920, p. 101.) 


I. 


Dr Scuitxer, in his interesting and racy article on Professor Soddy’s book, 
Science and Life, has dealt with what he takes to be the real aim of the 
work, viz. to show us how to take life scientifically. He has also touched 
upon the professed aim of the work—“to tomahawk the humanities”; 
and it is on this aspect that I wish, if I may, to add a few supplementary 
remarks. 

Professor Soddy is one of those vigorous and provocative writers who 
use words as hoplites to smash an entry for ideas by violence. The 
method has its ps aie hy though it is not always necessary to launch a 
punitive expedition of a heavily armed troop of words to batter down an 
unoffending reader’s preconceptions and prejudices without so much as an 
attempt at preliminary negotiation. Such expeditions are not invariably 
successful. Moreover, the time is past when the originator of a new or 
unpopular view need fear with Harvey “lest he have mankind for his 
enemies.” ‘Therefore, to many, Professor Soddy’s onslaught on the 
“ humanities” and the older learning will appear unnecessary. His strong 
and urgent advocacy of the claims of science at the expense of the gentler 
learning will needlessly antagonise those more moderate thinkers who are 
in sympathy with his main thesis, and who fully recognise the increasingly 
important part which science is playing and must play in the affairs of 
to-day, but who are unconvinced that it cannot attain its rightful place 
except at the price of their much-loved “humanities.” It is an inspiring 
spectacle, this latter-day, dim, mysterious battle of the Arthur of science 
to wrest from Nature, on behalf of mankind, her ultimate secrets. It 
would be not a whit less inspiring if the knights of the Round Table of 
science were to emulate not only the courage of a Lancelot but also his 
gentleness. 

Yet, when the smarting has a little subsided, if we emulate the example 
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of Lewis Carroll’s character and “look again,” I think we shall see that 
the instrument of chastisement in the Professor’s hands is not really a 
tomahawk but a vigorously wielded slipper. It is, of course, very 
humiliating to be slippered, but devotees of the humanities may take 
comfort when they remember that the great Hercules himself had to 
submit to certain “stimulations of his muscular integument” from a 
similar instrument (or what corresponded to it in those days) brandished 
by Omphale. But Professor Soddy does lay on a little too heavily when 
he says that science owes but little to the past. Even “ philosophies” that 
have come down to us from not much later than “the day of the wooden 
horse of Troy” have more than once proved a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to a new and original mind of a later day. The frank 
acknowledgment by Copernicus of his debt to Pythagoras and Aristarchos 
is a well-known case in point. Old wine is not necessarily unfit for new 
bottles. 

The thought of man is not te be likened to the old atomic conception 
of matter as a series of detached and indivisible entities. It is rather a 
continuum, a flowing stream, originating in and fed by unnumbered 
streamlets; now coursing smooth and tranquil, now in turbulent spate 
from the accession of some sudden flood of waters. But it is the same 
stream. ‘The cold light of science takes on a warmer glow when the 
worker is sympathetically aware that the same questionings which he is 
engaged in answering revolved with lesser radius in some distant brain of 
long ago. So to think is a corrective of that common mood of chill 
aloofness which seems to regard the history of the generations as that of 
a series of dead bodies “ which time hath piled up at the gate of death.” 
Rich generalisations yet lie buried in our histories of science, awaiting the 
advent of what Coleridge termed the “ esemplastic” type of mind. ‘There 
is something dim and mysterious to be sensed in these records, and it is 
irresistibly suggested to a reader that there are laws governing discovery 
other than those generally admitted, the clear enunciation of which might 
do much to clear the path and shorten the labours of the moderns. And 
we want more, not less, imagination, even in science, as Professor Soddy 
has himself admitted in a remarkable passage in another work. The story 
of science is full of instances where an investigator, after long voyagings. 
found himself apparently marooned on a desert island of fact cut off from 
all access to the main continent of truth. Yet!the means of communica- 
tion all the time lay open before his eyes, had they not been holden so that 
he could not see. The disciplined imagination in such cases might have 
taken on the function of a third and clearer eye. And what better 
nourishment for the imagination can be provided than that accruing from 
a study of the despised “humanities”? Perhaps there will yet come 
a time when the poet will assist the scientist in his laboratory, and a 
Lucretius may yet earn his salt! 

Even if the only result of a rapprochement between some of our 
scientific workers and the politer learning were to be the gradual dawn of 
a conviction that good science need not necessarily be written in bad 
English, we might yet welcome a “crowning mercy” greater than 
Worcester. 

It is impossible to resist one final piece of banter. It has been 
jestingly said that there are not more than seven original plots. It would 
appear that there are not many more original ideas. For his sins, Professor 
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Soddy, in enunciating his theory of what may be termed “ the conservation 
of souls” (Science and Life, pp. 151-152), might almost be paraphrasing 
certain passages in the Phado and the Republic (cf. Phado, ch. xvii. ; 
Republic, book x. ch. xi.). E. W. Apams. 


II. 


This interesting article touches the very foundation of our being, with 
its plea for the treatment of science as a whole, instead of in parts. But 
when Dr Schiller points out the necessity for self-control to go hand-in- 
hand with the development of science, as we understand it, and observes 
that “this would demand the construction of a really efficacious science of 
ethics, which would not be content to rehearse time-worn platitudes about 
(inapplicable) ‘ principles,’ but would be willing to tackle Ja béte humaine, 
and, in co-operation with an operative psychology and a eugenical biology, 
would remould man into a creature such as he never yet has been, viz. one 
able to control and harmonise his passions,” I think an example might be 
found amongst Hindus. 

If we listened less to missionary tales of the side of Hinduism which 
rightly or wrongly shocks our Christian instincts, ceased to refer to the 
Hindu as a “native” (which word carries with it a world of ignorant 
contempt), and if, instead, we made a scientific study of their mode of life, 
eugenics (which help to produce their wonderfully developed brain-power, 
and comparative freedom from lunacy), diet, as affecting character, and 
system of hygiene, we might discover that the Hindu had actually 
achieved the remoulding of man to a large extent, and that he has learnt 
to control and harmonise his passions. He alone seems to have grasped the 
science of being, and to see things as a whole, and not in sections. But he 
does not give away his knowledge, unless it is asked for (see Anglo-Indian 
Studies, p. 21, S. M. Mitra). 

Our pride of conquest causes us to imagine that we cannot learn from 
a people outwardly conquered by force of arms, but the fact remains that 
there are unexplored mines of knowledge relating to Ja béte humaine and to 
the essence of life, if sought for from that ancient but virile people. 


D. CHaptiin. 
LonpDon. 





“MAN IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1920, p. 776.) 


I suoutp like to state that I am in agreement with the first criticism passed 
by R. H. Thouless on my article. The assertion that “every experience 
the individual has passed through is stored within the psyche” is too 
sweeping. At the same time it would, I think, be acknowledged by 

ychologists and psychotherapists that when an attempt is made to revive 
ost memories, some one of the methods employed, by no means always the 
same one, almost invariably succeeds. 

With regard to the second criticism, my article was written in the full 
understanding that Freud uses the term “sexual” with an extended 
meaning, and including the psychic as well as the somatic instinct. I do 
not in consequence hold that it covers, or can be made to cover, everything 
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included in the word “love,” even as ordinarily understood. The love 
between parent and child, or between brother and sister, is not, in normal 
persons, of the same kind as that between men and women who are 
“lovers”; and to regard the pleasurable experience of a baby sucking at 
the breast as sexual, honestly appears ridiculous to most people. Further, 
if my critic will re-read the second paragraph on p. 784 of the July 
Hibbert Journal, he will find that I there give the reason why Freud’s 
unmodified conclusions proclaim themselves as morbid, viz. because the 
first subjects of psycho-analysis, those on observation of whom he founded 
his conclusions, were in a morbid condition either of body or mind, or 
both. I quote the few sentences of my article referring to this part of the 
subject : “* Such extreme conclusions proclaim themselves as morbid, and 
they have probably arisen because all the first subjects of psycho-analysis 
were in a meas f condition. It is not wise to generalise from such 
premisses alone ; nor even when normally healthy subjects are also taken 
into account is there certainty with the Freudian school that knowledge 
of mental states ascertained to be true in those whose conditions were 
pathological, has not unduly influenced the conclusions reached with regard 
to the healthy. It is the case that many psychologists of eminence have 
been unable to accept extreme Freudian conclusions.” 

I cannot agree that there is “no lower or higher in human nature,” 
although it is true that the “ lower ” instincts, namely, those which we share 
with animals, are as entirely innocent in us as in them on one condition: 
that in us they are kept under voluntary restraint and control, otherwise 
they degenerate into the licence which is the worst foe of liberty. It is not 
exclusively for the sake of society that the sexual instinct needs restraint. 
To the individual also its unrestricted indulgence would be inimical, not 
because it is unholy—nothing natural is that—but because it is not really 
human unless it transcends and transforms that in the natural which 1s 
below the human stage. Emma Marte Cal.iarp. 





“A TEACHING CHURCH.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1920, p. 123.) 


‘Tue article by Dr A. C. M‘Giffert, in the October Hibbert Journal, 
contains (p. 131) the following amongst many other interesting passages : 
“The Vatican dogma of papal infallibility, from which so much was 
expected by many of the faithful, seems only to have condemned the 
successor of Peter to inglorious silence.” , 

I think this sentence evinces a misunderstanding of the dogma in 
question, and therefore—especially as the subject is important not only in 
itself but also as affecting the divisions amongst Christians,—I would 
suggest the following considerations. 

In the first place, ought not the doctrine to be regarded, not as an 
isolated thing, but in its historical perspective? ‘The sentence which I 
have quoted above would seem to imply that the Vatican Council’s 
definition was the conferring of a new prerogative on the Holy See, and 
that therefore things previously unknown might have been expected to 
result. No Catholic theologian would look upon it, however, as anything 
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of the kind, but all would say it was simply a clearer verbal explanation 
of a function belonging to the Holy See from the beginning. “The 
Vatican Council,” say Wilhelm and Scannell (4 Manual of Catholic 
Theology, vol. i. p. 94), “[was] completing the definitions of the Fourth 
Council of Constantinople, the Second Council of Lyons, and the Council 
of Florence, and the Profession of Faith of Pope Hormisdas.” Indeed, 
the catena could be carried further than this, and could be linked on to 
our Lord’s words recorded in such places as Matt. xvi. 18-19; John xxi. 
15-17; Luke xxii. 31-32, etc.; but my object here is not to elaborate 
Scriptural or other arguments, but simply to draw out the correct meaning 
of the 1870 definition, in view of a misapprehension. That definition 
merely explained the nature of an always-existent prerogative; new, 
strange, or startling results could, then, hardly be expected of it. 

“Papal infallibility is a negative protection. We are confident that 
God will not allow a certain thing to happen; that is all.” “God will 
take care that he [the Pope] does not commit the whole Church to 
[error]” (Father Adrian Fortescue, The Earty Papacy to the Synod of 
Chalcedon, p. 22). 

- Infallibility does not mean inspiration, . . . but that when the Pope 
decides a point of faith or morals ea cathedra he shall decide it truly” 
(Father Ryder, Catholic Controversy, 11th ed., p. 32). 

“The Vatican Council only requires us to believe that God protects 
him [the Pope] from error in definitions of faith or morals when he imposes 
a belief on the Universal Church” (Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, 
ed. 1917, p. 676). 

From this it will be seen that those who looked upon the 1870 
definition as beginning a new and “ magically oracular” stage of Church 
history were viewing the matter wrongly both in theology and in relation 
to historic perspective. 

With regard, however, to the idea that the result has been “ inglorious 
silence,” surely this statement overlooks a fundamental factor. In Church 
history there have, of course, been numerous actual personal definitions by 
Popes: as late, for instance, as the Immaculate Conception in 1854 (? and 
Apostolice Cure in 1896). We must remember, however, that infallibility 
also extends to confirmations of the de fide decisions of Councils. “The 
infallibility of general councils, so confirmed, follows from that of the 
Church. ‘What God,’ says St Athanasius, ‘has spoken through the 
Council of Niczea remains for ever’” (Addis and Arnold, op. cit., p. 237). 
Considering the otherwise bewildering and contradictory history of Councils 
(Catholic and heretical), it seems plain that only by such confirmation 
(whether at once or ultimately) can the true be separated from its opposite. 
The Papal prerogative, then, far from being “ ingloriously dumb,” would 
appear as the key of Church history, and the guarantee of verity ; and this 
is illustrated by the unity where it is believed as contrasted with the con- 
fused conditions elsewhere. J. W. Poynter. 








SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Tue Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


Tue eleventh volume of the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (T. & 
T. Clark) appears with welcome punctuality. It is a tribute to the 
perseverance and skill of its editors and publishers that this invaluable 
work is being carried on with unabated care and without any diminution 
of excellence. The present volume, “ Sacrifice—Sudras,” happens to include 
some of the most, important subjects in theology. There are the usual 
number of articles upon philosophy and science, including two notable 
papers on the Sceptics and Socrates by Professor Burnet, an illuminating 
account of the Latter-day Saints by Professor I. W. Riley, and a useful 
survey of Socialism by Dr S. A. Mellor; there are also articles on Spiritism, 
as Mr Schiller prefers to call “spiritualism,” and Second Adventism, by 
Professor S. J. Case, which are of real service, although the former is too 
compressed. But for the purposes of this survey it is only needful to 
call attention to the leading articles on various aspects of theology. 

The Old Testament is illustrated by articles on the Samaritans, by 
Professor W. J. Moulton ; the Scribes, by the present writer ; the Sadducees, 
by Professor G. H. Box; and the Semites, by Professor G. A. Barton. 
Professor Box agrees with Geiger that the Sadducees originally were 
Zadokites, and regards the Zadokite documents as “ the Messianic manifesto 
of a party or section of the Sadducees,” thus denying Kohler’s interpreta- 
tion. In the composite article on Sacrifice, Professor R. A. S. Macalister 
deals with Semitic sacrifice in its forms and origin, while Dr Moses Gaster 
describes the Jewish ideas of sacrifice after the Fall of Jerusalem. The 
general attitude towards sacrifice in Israel is trenchantly discussed b 
Professor Kennett in The Interpreter (July, pp. 251-263), and in a small 
pamphlet, Deuteronomy and the Decalogue, which is issued by the Cambridge 
University Press at a preposterous price. He argues that Jeremiah the 
radical held aloof from Josiah’s reformation, because it tolerated sacrifice 
at the central shrine, instead of abolishing it altogether. The king was 
antagonistic to the immoral practices which gathered round sacrifice, but 
Jeremiah considered it a bold lie to claim any divine sanction whatever 
for sacrifice. ‘A lying pen of scribes hath dealt falsely” (viii. 8), and 
this refers to J, recently published. The decalogue of Deuteronomy was 
meant to supersede the A nt of JE, and therefore there is significance 
in the words “he added no more” (Deut. v. 22); the real decalogue was 
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not accompanied by any Levitical legislation about obligatory sacrifices. 
If it is argued that Deuteronomy does contain some sacrificial elements, 
Professor Kennett replies that, “after the purification of sacrifice from its 
grosser associations, the school of Jeremiah that survived the prophet 
would not retain the evident antagonism to all sacrifice which he had felt, 
and might even be willing to acquiesce in the Deuteronomic law,” content 
to have the emphasis inid on ethics instead of on ritual. But this 
evident antagonism hardly fits all Jeremiah’s utterances, e.g. xvii. 26, and, 
psychologically, it is not essential as the clue to his position. However, 
it is useful to have this interpretation stated forcibly, and especially to 
be reminded that (a) “at least till the time of Nehemiah and foleel 
much later there was as great a difference of opinion among those who 
professed the religion of Jehovah as there is among Christians at the 
present time”; and (0b) that “in the whole of the Old Testament there is 
not one single hint that sacrifice is a type of a more perfect method of 
atonement.” In the Revue Biblique (October), Father Vincent publishes a 
historical and geographical study of Gen. xxiii. 1-20, which is valuable 
on account of its exact local knowledge; Professor Burney (Journal of 
Theological Studies, July, pp. 319-325) unearths an acrostic poem upon 
Judas Maccabeeus in 1 Mace. iii.; and Dr K. Kohler (Jewish Quarterly 
Review, October), in an essay on “The Essenes and the Apocalyptic 
Literature,” endeavours to show that the Essenes were not remote from 
the apocalyptic movement in pre-Christian Judaism, as is common] 
alleged, but that they emanated from the “ esoteric circle of the Hasidim.” 
Dr C. Ryder Smith, in his Bible Doctrine of Society (T. & T. Clark), 
includes the New Testament, but the bulk of his well-arranged book is 
devoted to a survey of the Old Testament ideas and customs before, under, 
and after the monarchy. Dr Smith naturally deduces the sociology from 
the theology. He treats institutions and habits as they are found within 
Israel, not as they may have originated outside. He has an excellent 
chapter upon Accommodation, as necessitated by the presence of ideals 
which had been outgrown. Indeed, his handbook is of real educational 
value, in a province of research where there is apt to be a considerable 
amount of loose thinking and talking. The closeness with which it 
adheres to the text of Scripture will make it useful for teachers. 

There is less than usual in this volume of the Encyclopedia that is 
specifically related to the New Testament, although Mr G. N. L. Hall, 
in a comprehensive study of Simon Magus, notices how historical analysis 
of the sources tends to “ vindicate the authenticity of” Luke’s account in 
Acts viii. 9-24. In The Interpreter (October), Dr R. H. Charles discusses 
“Christ’s Teaching on Divorce,” apropos of Mark x. 2-12 and the parallel 
in Matt. xix. 1-12, arguing that Mark “takes no cognisance of the case 
of adultery, but only of the other inadequate grounds advanced for 
divorce,” and that Matthew’s narrative, with its additions, preserves the 
real meaning of Jesus, who “allows the right of divorce on the ground of 
adultery, as well as subsequent re-marriage on the part of the guiltless 
person concerned, but forbids divorce on any lesser ground, as well as the 
re-marriage of those divorced on any such lesser ground.” Mr G. H. 
Whitaker (Expositor, October, November), on “The Philology of St 
Luke’s Preface,” lays stress on zerAnpopopyucvwv. Instead of taking it 
as a sonorous equivalent for zemAnpovuévwr, he reads it as meaning that 
the gospel-facts came to full fruit and development; avaragacOa: he takes 
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as “to reproduce or reconstruct,” racw “may refer to the Acts, his 
second volume,” and xaQe€s alludes to the continuity, which “ was to 
be a special, perhaps the special feature, of his work.” Professor 
J. H. Michael (Journal of Theological Studies, October, pp. 14-15) rejects 
Dr Rendel Harris’ rendering of eéyyjoaro in John i. 18 as intransitive, 
derived from Sirach xxiv. 6, and meaning “ took or had the pre-eminence,” 
and agrees with the present writer that ver. 15 is an interpolation. 
Professor Burney, however (Expositor, November), agrees with Dr Harris 
that the difficult quotation in John vii. 37, 38 is due to mistranslation of 
an Aramaic original; the Aramaic terms for “belly” and “fountain” 
are the same, unvocalised, and the quotation really ran, “rivers shall flow 
forth from the fountain of living waters,” our Lord having in mind words 
like Joel iii. 18, Isa. lv. 1, and Jer. ii. 13. In The American Journal of 
Theology (July, pp. 436-455), Mr H. J. Cadbury examines Professor 
Torrey’s hypothesis about Semitic sources for Acts, and advocates the 
alternative hypothesis that ‘“ Luke took over his material from sources 
which so far as they were written. were written in Greek,” only that he 
“recast all his material in his own style, but varied the style to suit the 
situation, and in particular in the case of lyric passages, dialogue, and 
public addresses he put into the lips of Jesus something of the Semitic 
idiom which was known to him from the Greek Old Testament.” M. 
L. Dieu begins (Revue Biblique, 1920, pp. 555-569) an examination and 
restatement of the hypothesis that John Mark was the authority for Luke 
in Acts i.-xv. ; and G. Baldensperger (Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, 
pp. 5-43), discussing the influence of apologetic in the primitive Church 
upon the tradition of the origins and the Galilean ministry of Jesus, shows 
how the primitive missionary gospel was Messianic, how one of its tasks 
was to prove that the Messiah could come and had come from Galilee, 
and how this interest affected particularly the composition of a gospel like 
Matthew during the height and heat of the propaganda. It was not an 
apologetic true to the deep meaning of Christianity ; with its emphasis on 
external proofs, “elle n’est pas suffisament pénétrée par l’esprit religieux 
et moral de l’Evangile.” 

In the early paragraphs of an article on “Saints and Martyrs,” Father 
Thurston handles early Christian life and thought, as Mr L. D. Agate 
does in his felicitous survey of “ Christian Slavery,” in which he notes, by 
the way, how the early fathers of the Church found it “easier to say that 
‘the true slavery is the slavery of sin’ than to grapple with the evils of 
an institution inseparable from ancient society.” But otherwise, apart 
from the article on Simon Magus, to which I have already referred, and 
articles on Samosatenism and Semi-Arianism, this volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia has little that bears upon the development of early theology. We 
welcome heartily Dr A. Marmorstein’s Doctrine of Merits m Old Rabbinical 
Literature (Jews College, London) for its rich collection of Agadic 
material, illustrating the Jewish idea that man can acquire merit before 
God. The roots and ramifications of this belief are laid bare in a way 
that is most helpful to students of religious ethics in the early centuries. 
An equally welcome but much more comprehensive treatise is Mr Campbell 
N. Moody’s The Mind of the Early Converts (Hodder & Stoughton). 
The title gives no idea of the range and ‘freshness of this book. It is a 
remarkable study of early Church life, especially of the apologists down to 
Origen, in the light of the modern mission-field. Mr Moody shows how 
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factors which are by no means “Greek” are producing among Chinese 
Christians what corresponds to the ™ Catholicism” of the early Church, 
and how it is still, as then, difficult for teachers and people to appreciate 
the depth of the Gospel. At point after point he throws light upon the 
significance of the apologists, in this connection. ‘The book is the result of 
serious study ; but it stands out from nearly all monographs upon the subject 
by its grasp of the actual conditions which determine theological effort. 
‘We have in English no sufficient account of” Hermas, says Mr Moody. 
In a recent Survey (July, pp. 812, 813) I called attention to some fresh 
contributions of a sporadic nature, and Mr Moody himself has a chapter 
on The Shepherd, which is fully abreast of modern criticism, as well 
as illuminating from his particular thesis. ‘Thus he writes, apropos of 
the disappointments which some of Hermas’ contemporaries found in their 
Christian experience of prayer: “The Shepherd of Hermas gives the 
explanation that imperfect faith, or some unknown temptation or sin, was 
the cause of delay or failure. This explanation, however unsatisfying, is 
exactly the same as that which is given by Chinese Christians to those who 
are young in the faith.” In his Donnellan Lectures on Barnabas, Hermas, 
and the Didache (S.P.C.K.) Dr Armitage Robinson describes the Shepherd 
of Hermas as “ the earliest example of the application of the imagination 
on the grand scale to the enforcement of the Christian religion and 
morality.” He accepts the tradition that the book was written when 
the author’s brother was bishop of Rome. But the main interest of 
Dr Armitage Robinson’s book lies in its re-statement of his theory that 
the Didache is dependent on Hermas and Barnabas, and indeed a late 
imaginative picture of what the writer thought the primitive Church 
had been. In his book, Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity 
(Macmillan), Professor Kirsopp Lake declares that the Shepherd “has not 
been adequately discussed by modern scholarship,” and (pp. 110 f.) notices 
its adoptionist theology. But neither he nor Dr Armitage Robinson 
grapples with the problem as Mr Moody does. 

A convenient and scholarly edition of The Sayings of Jesus (Cambridge 
University Press) is published by Mr H. G. Evelyn White; it includes 
the Oxyrhynchite Logia, with introduction and notes. Dr W.H. Mackean’s 
Christian Monasticism in Egypt to the Close of the Fourth Century (S.P.C.K.) 
gathers together the salient data for an appreciation of the special forms 
assumed by monasticism in Egypt. The subject is not so unknown in 
English as Dr Mackean suggests; there is, for example, the account in 
Mr H. O. Taylor’s Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. But this book 
has a place of its own as a reliable popular estimate. Virtue, as Pope 
admitted, might 

“ Dwell in a monk or light upon a king,” 


and the advantage of Dr Mackean’s pages is that they will open to many 
general readers and young students the amount of temporary justification 
for monasticism as a lay protest against the corrupted Church of the third 
or fourth century. Mr G. L. Marriott lays advanced students under a 
real obligation by printing for the first time, in Macarit Anecdota (Harvard 
University Press), seven homilies of this Egyptian Christian in the fourth 
century, i.e. if he is to be identified with Macarius Magnus or Macarius of 
Alexandria. The introduction discusses the question whether the relation 
of one of his homilies to the Lausiac History does not oblige us to place 
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him later than a.p. 420. In the Analecta Bollandiana (tomus xxxviii. 1, 2), 
Delehaye’s article on “Saint Martin et Sulpice Sévére” (pp. 1-136) is a 
detailed, exhaustive examination of Sulpicius Severus in the light of recent 
research, especially in view of M. E. C. Babut’s critical study. The writer 
almost hesitates to criticise unfavourably the work of this brilliant young 
Frenchman, who died fighting in the war. But his arguments are 
courteously put; he makes out a case for Sulpicius Severus, as well as for 
Martin, in reply to M. Babut’s searching attack. It is a specimen of 
keen, historical reasoning, which is full of stimulus and critical suggestion 
even where it is not convincing. 

Professor Ephraim Emerton’s critical study of “ The Defensor Pacis of 
Marsiglio of Padua” (Harvard University Press) is all the more useful as 
this great medieval pamphlet has not yet been published in a critical 
edition, and has never been fully translated into English. Marsiglio was 
a political theorist, who took a vigorous part in supporting Louis IV. 
against the Papacy ; Professor Emerton deprecates the idea that his French 
friend John of Jandun had any share in the Defensor’ Pacis, and outlines 
Marsiglio’s theory in that work. It was a plea for the reorganisation of 
the Church and the control of a General Council, which struck heavily 
against Papal pretensions, and profoundly influenced subsequent European 
thought. Professor Emerton, for example, thinks that Wycliffe must 
have ‘had before him the text of the Defensor Pacis.” In the Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie (pp. 84-90), Lobstein has a few pages upon 
‘Les Commentaires de Calvin,” in connection with a recent work by 
M. Louis Goumez on La Doctrine du Salut, @aprés les commentaires de 
Jean Calvin sur le Nouveau Testament. But we have to chronicle a first- 
rate monograph in Mr A. Mitchell Hunter’s Teaching of Calvin (Glasgow : 
Maclehose, Jackson & Co.). Mr Hunter shows himself to be well equipped 
for his task ; he gives a modern interpretation of Calvin’s work, which is 
critical and sympathetic; he writes lucidly, and altogether has made 
a fine contribution to the study of Calvinism. If a book like this were 
read, there would be fewer of the tiresome, unhistorical remarks about 
Calvinism which are still to be heard even in educated circles. ‘There 
is much need of popular illumination as to what Calvinism essentially is,” 
says Mr Hunter. It is pleasant to think that we have now a competent 
and not too technical book which will dispel a number of vain shadows 
and conventional misunderstandings. On a smaller scale, M. Arnold 
Reymond’s essay on “ Pascal et l’apologétique chrétienne,” which fills an 
entire number of the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (June-July), 
has the same original and incisive note. Descartes and Montaigne, he 
thinks, represent the two poles between which Pascal oscillated. He 
attaches Pascal’s admiration for Descartes to the period of his first 
conversion, and suggests that later on Pascal drew away from Cartesianism ; 
he analyses the effect of Pascal’s scientific studies upon his apologetic, 
which rests on (a) man’s misery apart from God, and (b) God’s revelation 
in history, as seen in prophecies and miracles. Neither of these bases is 
tenable to-day; but, M. Raymond suggests, in an age when money is 
the practical god of many, the second basis might be furnished by a Church 
of men and women whose disinterested lives were an actual demonstration 
of God’s presence. There is a discussion of the famous “ wager ” argument, 
and indeed the entire essay is a valuable comment upon the Pensées; it 
forms a useful supplement to Mr H. F. Stewart’s Hulsean Lectures. 
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J. E. B. Blase’s biography of Johannes Colerus (Ten Brink & De Vries, 
Amsterdam) is a detailed, illustrated, and original study of this Lutheran 
minister at the Hague, from 1693 to 1707, who eluaeak Spinoza and wrote 
his life, though he preached against what he considered to be his detestable 
philosophy. English readers know his biography of Spinoza from the 
version in Sir Frederick Pollock’s study of Spinoza. But Colerus played 
many other parts in the stormy ecclesiastical world of Holland. He was 
born in 1647 and died in 1707, after a vigorous and not unsuccessful 
career. This biography deals at length with his varying fortunes, and 
is certainly the fullest record of his activities. 

The Encyclopedia has thorough articles on Salvation (Christian) and 
Soteriology by Professor T. B. Kilpatrick, and on Sin (Christian) by 
Professor H. R. Mackintosh, also on the Holy Spirit by Mr R. B. Hoyte, 
all sound pieces of theological reasoning. In the article on “The State 
of the Dead” (Christian), Dr Charles Harris shows how men are break- 
ing away from traditional orthodoxy, by arguing that the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus implies that in the intermediate state torments are 
only temporary, and that repentance is possible after death. This new 
departure in eschatology is worked out with candour and ability in Pro- 
fessor R. G. Macintyre’s book on The Other Side of Death (Macmillan), 
which insists on the need of modifying the conventional position and of 
presenting a reasonable belief about the future. Professor Macintyre 
re-states the hypothesis of Conditional Immortality ; he prefers to call it 
Potential Immortality. “Orthodoxy professes to believe in a hell which 
it no longer dares to preach,” and universalism weakens the decisiveness 
of the present life; the way out of the tangle is to make immortality 
ethically conditioned, and to admit that for many the first chance they 
get of choosing or refusing God will be in the next world, where God 
gives a further probation. The case for “conditional” immortality has 
never been put so persuasively or so weightily, and Professor Macintyre’s 
book will require to be taken into serious account in all future discussions. 
Canon V. F. Storrs, in a pamphlet on The Divinity of Christ (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), meets the current dissatisfaction with the Chalcedon formula 
about the two natures by suggesting that, instead of over-emphasising the 
two natures, we might start by emphasising the reality and humanity of 
Christ’s person, and apply to this consciousness the conception of growth. 
The lecture is open-minded and well adapted to guide the popular mind. 
Canon Storrs pays generous tribute to Professor Mackintosh’s standard 
book upon The Person of Jesus Christ. Professor J. H. Snowden’s The 
Personality of God (New York: The Macmillan Company) is a sturdy 
exposition of the idea of a complex, self-sufficient personality in God as 
the source of human faith and life. The repetition of the metaphor about 
human personality as a dewdrop reflecting the sun is apt to lead to mis- 
apprehension. But Dr Snowden makes his point clear. He argues that 
the Trinity “adumbrates a distinction imbedded in the constitution of 
God and is the necessary condition of his infinite life.” The general lines 
of proof are familiar to readers of Lotze and Dr Illingworth and Canon 
Temple. What the problem involves, and what has to be done to render 
it less unintelligible, is indicated by Mr F. R. Tennant in The Constructive 
Quarterly (June), the first of a series of articles upon the reconstruction 
of theology. Mr Tennant has a refreshing aversion to muddled thinking, 
and his articles lay down unambiguously the desiderata in question. 
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Sometimes this is better than offering speculative solutions. Professor 
Clement C. J. Webb’s introductory lecture on Philosophy and the Christian 
Religion (Oxford : The Clarendon Press) is a finely tempered statement of 
the relation between philosophy and religion, and particularly of the 
services rendered by Christianity to philosophy, ¢.g. in developing the 
notion of personality, “a notion of the profoundest importance, for which 
ancient philosophy had no special name at all.” Signor Giovanni Gentile’s 
Discorsi di Religione (Vallecchi Editore: Firenze) contains three lectures, 
the first a reprint from Politica upon the political question, the other 
two upon the philosophical and the moral ab of religion. Dr John- 
son said of Adiben, “He thinks justly, but he thinks faintly.” Signor 
Gentile does not think faintly. He is an emancipated thinker, for whom 
religion renders itself largely into a matter of personal idealism, or rather 
of individual reflection asserting itself in a more or less mechanical order 
of nature. The intellectualistic bias of the author is severely criticised 
by his fellow-countrymen, Signor E. Buonainti, in an article in Rivista 
Trimenstrale di Studi Filosofict e Religiosi (pp. 303-312)—an Italian 
quarterly, by the way, which we hail with pleasure, ‘The critic will not 
allow that Gentile thinks justly. He points out severely, perhaps too 
severely, the evaporation of anything like real religion in Signor Gentile’s 
view of culture. Professor J. B. Pratt’s volume on T'he Religious Conscious- 
ness (New York: The Macmillan Company) is the most ample handbook 
on the subject which has appeared, full of information and suggestion. It 
is a psychological study, which aims at an objective delineation of the 
factors in the religious experience. He discusses subjects like religion 
and the sub-conscious, the various stages of religion in the individual, 
conversion, social expressions, worship, and mysticism. It is a merit that 
he analyses without theorising unduly, and, when one considers the range 
covered, it is remarkable that the volume maintains so high a level of 
impartiality. If the psychological method would only drop the question- 
naire system, it would be more impressive, however, 

Professor Pratt’s closing chapter upon the place and use of mysticism 
contains, among other good things, a searching criticism of Miss Under- 
hill’s theory, and a passing reference to the fact that the Bible possesses 
for the mystic “a deeper meaning than its merely historical and super- 
ficial aspect.” The attitude of mystics to the Bible deserved more 
attention. It is, indeed, an important matter, which is commonly passed 
over with a few general remarks about allegorism and the Song of Solomon. 
However, in the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (pp. 44-72) M. Charles 
Dombre goes into it with some thoroughness. He points out how the 
mediseval mystics vary; John of the Cross, for example, knows, quotes, 
and uses the Bible, while others either ignore or depreciate it. Even 
among mystics who care for the Bible, it is only certain parts that make 
an appeal—not the prophets, not the epistles, not the life of Jesus 
except at the beginning and at the end. The influence of the Church is 
one reason, according to M. Dombre; the stress on direct intuition is 
another. It is quite rare, as he points out, for a mystical writer to 
notice any difference or difficulty in the Bible text. Dr J. H. Bernard’s 
3 on Dogma and Criticism (Longmans, Green & Co.) admits that 

ifficulties are felt by many to-day with regard to specific historical state- 
ments in the Apostles’ Creed, and over ideas and x sor in other creeds. 
The origin of these lies in the scientific study of the Bible, which refuses 
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to bury its head in mystical sands. Dr Bernard admits that “if we were 
now rewriting the Athanasian Creed we should change some phrases”; 
he will not have anything to do with repressive measures against Christian 
scholars who cannot accept the letter of the Creeds at every point. But 
he will not hear of the Creeds being revised or replaced by others, on 
the double ground that they afford a basis for common faith among the 
Eastern and Western Churches, and that they preserve essential truths 
of faith and history, without which the Church would not be Christian. 
Mr Eric S. Robertson, in The Human Bible (Nisbet), is more bold. He 
hopes to see the Church emerging “out of musty song-mills like ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’” but he sees the Church of England standing 
“largely helpless” in the land, because “it has, fastened to its neck, two 
mill-stones, its lovely Prayer-book, and its unlovely Convocation.” He 
advocates a simple Christianity, purged of Pauline theology, and resting 
on the consciousness and teaching of Jesus about the Kingdom. This is 
the conclusion on which his exhilarating and exhaustive discussion of the 
Bible converges. ‘The Old Testament is examined as a record of human 
aspirations, which are fully met in Jesus. Mr Robertson is well acquainted 
with the critical processes, and argues in no iconoclastic spirit; he writes 
briskly, persuasively, and with an eye to what he regards as the kernel of 
Christianity. Mr Edward Grubb’s volume on The Bible: its Nature and 
Inspiration (Swarthmore Press) is much less radical. He outlines the 
structure and characteristics of the various books, and gives some sensible 
advice about the proper attitude towards the Bible. No better handbook 
could be put into the hands of ordinary people; it is cheap, well written, 
and modern in spirit, while true to the Christian principles. The same 
may be said of a ina work by Mr J. R. Cohu, The Bible and Modern 
Thought (London: John Murray), although it deals only with the Old 
Testament. Its “aim is to place before the reader the present attitude 
of Modern Thought Senet the vexed problems of the origin, com- 
osition, and historical trustworthiness of the Oid Testament.” Mr Cohu 
is not content to analyse literature ; he estimates it. His book shows very 
wide reading and, what is still better, sound judgment. A chapter like 
that on “The Religious Value of the Priestly Code” is a really valuable 
help to those who desire to understand the growth and genius of the 
Old Testament. JamEs Morrart. 








REVIEWS. 


The Concept of Nature. By A. N. Whitehead, Sc.D., F.R.S.— 
Cambridge University Press, 1920.—Pp. viii +202. 


Tuis book, with the exception of the last two chapters, consists of the first 
course of lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, under the 
Tarner Benefaction. The general outline of Professor Whitehead’s theory 
of nature will be familiar to readers of the Hissert, either from his 
earlier Principles of Natural Knowledge or from the review of that work 
by the present writer. The main difference between the earlier and the 
later expositions is that in The Concept of Nature detailed mathematical 
deductions are avoided, and more attention is given to logical and 
epistemological considerations. Neither book can be dispensed with if 
Professor Whitehead’s views are to be properly understood. The detailed 
deductions are needed to show that oak premises as Whitehead’s really do 
lead to workable definitions of the concepts used by mathematical physics. 
The epistemological discussions, quite apart from their intrinsic value, 
which is very great, are needed to show that some such interpretation as 
Whitehead’s is not merely one possible alternative, but is the necessary way 
of analysing nature if we are to reach results that are intelligible as well 
as practically useful. In this review I shall confine myself mainly to 
logical and epistemological points. 

It is a fact of observation that we can think about nature without 
thinking about thought. This remains true even if nature be in some 
way existentially dependent on the thoughts of ourselves or of God, as 
many idealists have held. Nature for the present purpose is defined as 
that whole of which—or of part of which—we become aware in sense- 
perception. Now, whether all sense-perception involves thought or not, it 
is certain that it involves a form of apprehension which is not thought, 
viz. sense-awareness. And it is also a fact of observation that we can 
think about nature without thinking about sense-awareness. This, again, 
is true without prejudice to the possibility that nature may in some sense 
be existentially dependent on the sense-awareness of ourselves or of some- 
one else, as Berkeley held. 

The next point, then, is to explain how sense-awareness differs from 
thought. We often talk of sensing and thinking of the same object, e.g. 
red. What is the difference? To explain this, Whitehead distinguishes 
three components in our knowledge of nature, viz. “fact, factors, and 
entities.” Fact is the whole object of sense-awareness, factors are the 
distinct elements of this whole which also become objects of sense-aware- 
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ness, entities are “factors in their function as the termini of thought.” 
The difference between sense and thought will therefore rest upon the 
difference between factors and entities, or on the difference between factors 
as such and factors treated as entities. Factors are of two different kinds, 
viz. events, 7.¢. bits of the whole fact which is nature, and objects that are 
not events, ¢.g. qualities like a definite shade of blue and relations like 
between. ‘The latter are “situated in” the former. Now, any factor can 
be treated as an entity, and when this is done it is not merely sensed but 
thought about. An entity is treated as factor when it is merely demon- 
strated as a bare subject for thought. It is what answers to phrases like 
this and it. We of course meet with factors as elements in related wholes. 
And if they are events there will be qualities situated in them. Neverthe- 
less, in thinking about them we drop the qualities and relations and think 
of the factor as a bare entity. This does not mean that we suppose that 
in fact it exists without qualities or relations. Wedo not. We treat the 
factor which we know to have qualities and to stand in relations as a mere 
peg on which to hang judgments. In dealing with other people we need 
to make them treat the factor, which we have turned into an entity, in the 
same way. This we can sometimes do by mere pointing. Yet generally 
we have to do it by using a descriptive phrase. Many phrases that appear 
to be merely demonstrative are elliptical and really involve descriptions. 
When we say: That is a queer figure, we are merely demonstrating. But 
when we say: That man is a queer figure, we mean, That is a man, and 
has a queer figure. ‘The second statement would be contradicted by saying : 
That is not a man but a scarecrow. 'Thus we notice that when a descriptive 
phrase is used (a) we always do come down to a bare entity denoted by 
that, but (0) in order to make another man think of it we have to make an 
assertion about it which is not the assertion that we are principally intend- 
ing to convey to him. 

Now, Whitehead holds that a misinterpretation of the process by 
which thought treats factors as entities is the basis of the philosophical 
view of substance, and that the scientific concept of matter is a half- 
hearted attempt to combine this philosophic view of substance with the 
scientific question: What is nature made of? As regards the first point, 
entities without qualities and relations are regarded as the bearers of 
qualities and relations, and it is supposed that we only perceive the latter. 
The truth is that we perceive factors, and simply for purposes of thought 
treat them as entities. The second point is that science cannot rest in the 
philosophic notion of substances as entities without qualities or relations, 
and therefore gives to matter spatio-temporal qualities and relations, but 
refuses to give it any others. The other qualities are rejected because of 
the philosophic notion of substance; the spatio-temporal ones are kept 
because without them matter would be scientifically useless. The 
difficulties of such a view are not noticed. But clearly, if we only perceive 
attributes, it is only attributes that we have a right to regard as extended 
and standing in spatio-temporal relations. If matter be in space and time 
at all, we cannot identify its space and time with those in which we 
perceive attributes to be. No doubt the current doctrine of matter 
includes valuable elements; it expresses real facts such as permanence of 
mass of chemical constituents. Yet it expresses these facts in a muddled 
way, and the source of the muddle is the hypostatisation of entities. 

The second chapter deals with Theories of the Bifurcation of Nature, 
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and is extremely important. Bifurcation consists in dividing nature into 
two parts, a causal part—atoms, electrons, light-waves, etc.,—and an 
apparent part—colours, sounds, etc. The old naive theory according to 
which we perceive the attributes of things which are bare substances is 
not itself a bifurcation theory in this sense. But the moment it is faced 
with the fact of the transmission of light, sound, etc., it tends to develop 
into a bifurcation theory. The colours that we do see are “ apparent 
nature,” the vibrations that we do not see are “causal nature”; nature 
splits up into “the dream and the conjecture,” as Whitehead happily 
puts it. It seems to me that bifurcation theories are of two different types. 
Whitehead gives examples of both, and objects to both forms about 
equally, but he does not explicitly distinguish the two. The first is 
the theory of psychic additions. This is the view that when causal 
nature acts on mind, mind responds by creating apparent nature. The 
theory of primary and secondary qualities is an example of such a view. 
The second is the theory that when causal nature acts on mind, mind 
responds, not by creating, but by perceiving apparent nature. This second 
view can be stated so as to be completely self-consistent. It is most easy 
to do this on the absolute theory of space and time. Yet in any case it 
leaves the connection between apparent and causal nature unexplained ; 
it makes causal nature conjectural, since we are never directly aware of it; 
and so it renders an ascription of spatio-temporal attributes to causal 
nature a mere far-fetched hypothesis. On both theories the fundamental 
difficulty is that we are not describing the relations of one bit of nature 
to another, but are talking of the causal relations between nature and 
the mind. In the one case we say that causal nature stimulates the mind 
to create apparent nature; in the other, that it stimulates the mind to 
perceive apparent nature. The fact is, as Whitehead says, that we do 
not believe in light-waves because they are just the sort of things that 
would be likely to stimulate a mind to create or to perceive colours, 
“The real question is: When red is found in nature, what else is found 
there also?” What we have to do is simply to exhibit the fundamental 
entities and relations in nature (i.e. the total object of perception), and 
to be sure that they are adequate to express all the observed facts. It 
is the inadequacy of the classical concepts used in dealing with nature 
that has led to bifurcation theories with their illegitimate introduction 
of the mind as a deus ex machina. 

The third chapter explicitly deals with Time, but it also contains 
important principles of oiler application. First, it explains what is meant 
by the notions of empty places and times. When we are aware of a part of 
nature in sense-perception, only certain features are distinctly discriminated 
and recognised to contain qualitative peculiarities. But none of these 
discriminated and qualified events are felt to be complete in themselves. 
They all refer to something beyond themselves which is not discriminated. 
The whole of which they are thus recognised to be fragments is a spatio- 
temporal whole. Now, we can think of other fragments of this whole, as 
definitely related to the discriminated fragments, without thinking of the 
particular qualities that reside in these other fragments. Thought of in this 
way, they are what we mean by places and bits of time. The whole of nature 
is in fact a spatio-temporal white, and a bare event is a bit of this, thought 
of in its position in the whole, but without reference to the special qualities 
like colour, temperature, hardness, etc., which may reside in it. 
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Next, the whole of nature divides up into subordinate parts called 
durations. The content of any specious present, i.e. the immediate object 
of an act of sense-awareness, is a duration. But it contains thinner 
durations, and is contained in thicker ones which are certainly not within 
any specious present of ours. ‘The notion of durations is fundamental for 
Whitehead and is very difficult to grasp. (i.) I think it is clear that the 
reference to a specious present is not a definition of a duration, but only an 
example of one. There are durations which do not, so far as we know, fall 
within any specious present. (ii.) I am not perfectly clear whether 
Whitehead regards the peculiar immediacy which belongs to durations 
that do fall within specious presents as a fact of external nature, or as a 
“psychic addition.” There is no doubt whatever that the existence of 
durations is regarded by him as a fact of external nature; but this does 
not, of course, answer the present question. (iii.) Durations are said to be 
wholes all of whose parts are simultaneous. This sense of simultaneit 
does not imply “ instantaneousness.” And it is perfectly compatible with 
— indeed always coexists with—succession. I do not think that this can 
be regarded as a definition of durations. It would rather be true to say 
that Whitehead’s sense of simultaneity is defined by reference to durations, 
Simultaneity, in this sense, is an irreducible three-term relation. The 
events A and B are not, as such, simultaneous ; you can only say that they 
are simultaneous with respect to some duration C. With respect to 
thinner durations they will not be simultaneous. Time in nature is an 
expression of the relations between durations; space is an expression of the 
relations between events in a single duration. 

Time is within nature in the sense that the measurable time of physics 
expresses the relations between durations, and durations are slices of nature. 
On the other hand, time extends beyond nature, in the sense that our mental 
acts succeed each other; what was perceived ceases to have immediacy and 
becomes merely remembered or quite forgotten. But the time in which 
the mind is cannot be identified with the time-series of nature, because 
mental events do not have those properties of natural durations which lead 
to a definition of physical time. Lastly, we must be prepared to recognise 
as a possibility (and, since Einstein, as a fact) that the whole course of 
nature contains many alternative time-series, each of which is as good as 
the rest. The whole course of nature can be analysed equally exhaustivel 
into many different families of durations, just as a cone can equally well 
be sliced parallel to its base or to one of its generators, and so on. Each 
family defines a different and equally legitimate time-series. 

In Chapter IV. the Method of Extensive Abstraction is explained. There 
are some improvements on the exposition which was given in Principles of 
Natural Knowledge. 'The sense in which the properties of an abstractive 
class of events converge to a definite limit as regards their numerical values, 
whilst the class itself does not converge to a limit, is made plain. Also 
the reason for the introduction of primes and antiprimes is pt see they 
are introduced in order to avoid irritating special cases of merely technical 
interest. The connection between puncts and event-particles is made 
clearer, and the useful distinction between the positional, the extrinsic, and 
the intrinsic properties of an event-particle is carefully pointed out. An 
event-particle derives its positional quality from the intersecting moments 
to which it belongs; it derives its intrinsic properties from qualities 
situated in the events that converge to it; whilst its extrinsic properties 
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are simply the relations in the convergent series of events that belong to 
it. The necessity for passing beyond momentary spaces and definin 
timeless spaces is well brought out at the end of the chapter by the 
question: ‘ What is meant by saying that Cambridge in the instantaneous 
space of 10 o'clock is 52 miles from London in the instantaneous space of 
11 o'clock ?” 

The problem of timeless space is dealt with in Chapter V. As readers 
of the earlier work will know, its solution depends on the relation of 
“ cogredience” between a “ percipient event” and its associated duration. 
These two difficult notions are much more clearly explained in the present 
work than in its predecessor. In the first place, it is made absolutely plain 
that the percipient event falls entirely on the side of nature, and in no 
sense on that of mind. It is roughly the events that constitute the life of 
the observer’s body. Now this, being a factor present in all sense-perception, 
is apt to be ignored. Sense-perception is at least a triadic relation involving 
the mind, the body, and external events. Cogredience is the relation 
between a finite event of any kind and a duration, when this event (a) 
lasts just as long as the duration, and (5) has a fixed place in the duration. 
In particular, the percipient event is cogredient with the duration which 
is the content of a specious present. This simply means that for a 
duration to be present the events in my body must (a) extend through it 
and (b) keep stationary within it, i.e. that there must be one sense of here 
just as there is one sense of now in the duration. Other events cogredient 
with this duration are there in one definite sense. When the here becomes 
another here, the now becomes another now. Probably the particular 
duration which is present to us is determined by the percipient event; 
when the percipient event is succeeded by a new one which is not co- 
gredient with the old duration, a new duration becomes the content of 
a new specious present. And this duration need not even belong to the 
same family as the previous one, i.e. there may be no third duration which 
contains both. Obviously cogredience gives us the notion of rest; 
and from it the notion of movement and of timeless spaces, in which 
alone movement has a meaning, can be derived. What we see approxi- 
mates to an instantaneous space. Now there is no movement in an 
instantaneous space. Yet we seem to see the path (e.g. a road) along 
which an object that we also see is going to move. But this path is in a 
momentary space, and therefore never will be traversed. ‘The solution of 
the difficulty is that, if our expectation is fulfilled, the moving object traverses 
in timeless space that straight line which is “occupied” by the momentary 
line which approximately is what we see. 

Chapter VI., which deals with Congruence, is philosophically a great 
improvement on the corresponding parts of the Principles of Natural 
Knowledge, though I hardly think that the mathematical statements in it 
would be intelligible to anyone who had not followed the detailed deduction 
in the earlier work. It opens with a most illuminating discussion of 
M. Poincaré’s view that measurement is purely conventional. Whitehead 
first distinguishes identity of numerical measure from congruence of what 
is measured. The former presupposes the latter. He then points out 
that, when the axioms for congruence are laid down, there is a whole host 
of different relations which equally fulfil them. The choice of one rather 
than another would lead to entirely different judgments as to what is 
congruent with what. Now, Poincaré’s position was that nature gives us 
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no clue to choosing one relation rather than another. This must be 
carefully distinguished from the view that we are in fact confined to a 
small set of possible relations, and that we cannot say which of these has 
been chosen, because the resulting differences fall below the limits of 
observation. The paradox of Poincaré’s view is that with all these alternative 
congruence relations open to us we should in fact have all chosen practically 
the same relation, as is shown by the almost complete agreement among 
our judgments as to what is congruent with what. The strength of his 
position is that, if space were really independent of time, as the classical 
view holds, there really would be nothing in nature to guide our choice. 
Whitehead’s own position is that there are facts in nature which guide our 
choice, but they are facts about motion. They thus generate a theory of 
congruence both for space and for time. We judged that certain spaces 
and times were congruent long before the laws of motion were heard of ; it 
is therefore absurd to suppose that our choice was guided by a desire to 
make the laws of motion as simple as possible, and that King Alfred 
judged that candles took equal times to burn equal lengths “out of a 
sentimental regard for Galileo, Newton, Euler, and Lagrange.” 

In the seventh chapter, which deals with Objects, we leave pure space- 
time, and enter the realm of matter. Objects are characteristics of events ; 
they can exist in many times and places, unlike events themselves which 
cannot recur. Some objects can be perceived by the senses, but many 
cannot. All events in nature are situations of objects, but when the 
objects are imperceptible we call them empty. ‘The general relation 
between an object and an event is called “ingression.” Ingression takes 
various forms, including “situation” as a special case. Most difficulties 


about matter arise from three connected kinds of over-simplification :— 

(i.) The failure to recognise that there are many different types of object. 

The most important are sense-objects, perceptual objects, and scientific 

objects. All are — real. (ii.) The failure to recognise that different 
i 


kinds of objects are differently related to events, i.e. that there are 
different kinds of ingression. Even objects of the same kind (e.g. sense- 
objects) have different relations of ingression to different events. (iii.) The 
failure to recognise the existence of irreducible many-term relations. 
With these over-simplifications the problem of where an object is becomes 
hopeless; with a less simple-minded theory it becomes soluble. Every 
scientific object is, in a perfectly definite sense, everywhere. For an 
electron makes some difference throughout the whole of space and time. 
Yet it makes more difference to one event than to any others. This is 
called the event where it is situated. Still, the difference between situation 
and other kinds of ingression is mainly one of degree. A physical object 
is a connected set of sense-objects situated in a finite event. As a general 
rule the same event, or one not far removed from it, is also the situation 
of a scientific object. Multiple relations are specially needed for dealing 
with sense-objects. The ingression of a sense-object into an event involves 
at least (a) an active condition, which is generally an event occupied b 

a scientific object ; (6) passive conditions ; these really include the whole 
of nature, but most obviously include the event in which the sense-object 
is situated; (c) a percipient event, i.c. something going on in our bodies; 
(d) the event which is its situation. When the events (d) and (a) practi- 
cally coincide we have normal perception, and the same event is occupied 
by other sense-objects and therefore by a perceptual object. This is the 
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general rule, but there are plenty of exceptions. If (b) includes an event 
with the qualities of a mirror, the situation of the sense-object and of the 
event which is the situation of that scientific object which is the active 
condition will be widely different. In such a case we do still subconsciously 
perceive associated sense-objects in the situation of the one actually 
sensed. Thus this situation contains not merely a sense-object but also a 
perceptual object. But this perceptual object, being situated in a quite 
different event from the causal scientific object, cannot be counted as 
physical. We call it a delusive perceptual object. Its ingression in the 
event in which it is situated is principally due to the mirror and to the 
perceptual event. For this reason it cannot be perceived from most 
places, whereas a non-delusive perceptual object can be perceived by 
practically anyone from practically anywhere. 

The book closes with two supplementary lectures, not delivered under 
the Tarner Benefaction. They contain a good summary of the whole 
theory, and are of special interest in bringing out Professor Whitehead’s 
attitude towards the general theory of relativity which has become so 
prominent since the Principles of Natural Knowledge was written. The 
position is this. The transformations of the older theory of relativity 
are deduced by Whitehead from his own principles without any reference 
to the velocity. of light. This is an enormous philosophic advantage. 
Purely spatio-temporal transformations ought to howd on the nature of 
space-time as such, and not on the a of particular kinds of events 
in space-time. Conversely, Whitehead refuses altogether to regard gravita- 
tion as due to the properties of a non-homaloidal space-time. His view 
is that it is utterly impossible to give any clear meanings to congruence 
or to motion on such a theory. But he quite recognises that the tradi- 
tional statement of the law of gravitation must be modified to meet the 
difficulty that “the distance between two particles,” which appears in 
this statement, has ceased to have any one unambiguous meaning. He 
states that by using the tensor method he has succeeded in reformulating 
the law of gravitation, with no nonsense about non-homaloidal spaces, 
but with the introduction of two different potential functions in place 
of the single function of the classical theory. Mathematicians and 
philosophers will eagerly await the publication of this vitally important 
piece of work. 

The thanks rendered in the preface by Professor Whitehead to the 
Cambridge University Press officials seem to me excessive. No doubt 
their hearts are in the right place, but they have passed at least six bad 
mistakes. On p. 51, 1. 4, for sight read touch; p. 86, 1. 8, for external, 
eternal; p. 148, 1. 4, for agree, argue; p. 155, 1. 17, for sense-object, 
perceptual object ; p. 180, 1. 4, for universely (a pleasant conceit!), inversely; 
and on p. 188, 1. § for by read from. In se, sn I must say that any- 
one who has read Principles of Natural Knowledge will find his under- 
standing of that book much improved by reading The Concept of Nature ; 
and that anyone who has read neither should go at once to his (or her) 
bookseller and order both. C. D. Broap. 


University oF BrisTot, 
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A Study in Realism. By John Laird, M.A.—Cambridge University 
Press, 1920.—Pp. xii+ 228. 


Proressor Laird’s book will be particularly welcomed by those who take 
an intelligent interest in philosophy, but have not the opportunity for 
special study. It gives the reader a good idea of the history and of the 
implications of the realistic theory of knowledge; it is written in a lively 
style—perhaps somewhat elaborately lively—and it touches upon a number 
of extremely interesting and important topics. The range of subjects dis- 
cussed is indeed so wide that few are treated with any degree of thorough- 
ness; but the author’s readiness to discuss them at all will constitute, I 
think, one of the chief attractions of the book for the general reader. 

The fundamental contention of realism, we are told, is that the object 
of true knowledge is independent of our knowing it, and that knowledge is 
“a kind of discovery in which things are directly revealed or given to the 
mind.” ‘There is nothing in the relation between the mind and things 
which of itself makes anything inacessible to knowledge.” The process of 
knowledge always implies that the mind is confronted with an object; 
when that object is present and sensory, we have perception. If nothing 
intervenes between our minds and the thing which confronts us, perception 
may be said to be direct and immediate. What is it, then, that is 
directly perceived? Omitting answers which obviously contradict or are 
irrelevant to the fact of perception, Professor Laird goes on to discuss at 
some length the theory of “sensory atomism,” according to which all we 
perceive are sense-data. This theory seems to him to be a true but 
incomplete account of the facts: sense-data certainly are perceived, but 
only as elements in a wider context. Particular shapes, colours, sounds, 
etc., are always “suffused with meaning” when we perceive them; they are 
signs as ok as facts; and Professor Laird goes on to maintain that 
“meaning” is a characteristic of the things apprehended, and belongs to 
them as indefeasibly as do the qualities of hardness, extension, etc. This isa 
rather startling assertion, and perhaps the author is not really prepared to 
insist upon it, for in the same chapter he admits that “ meaning may need 
a mind.” The plausibility of the contention that meaning is an actual 
constituent of the perceived sensory complexes and is independent of mind 
rests, I think, on a confusion between “ meaning” and “connection”: it is 
argued that, since connections between real things are independent of our 
minds, and meaning presupposes connection, it too is independent of mind. 
Thus on p. 32 we read: “ Meaning implies togetherness, but things may be 
found together as well as put together. A cow’s tail is together with the 
cow, but if anyone was responsible for this conjunction, it was God.” 
Quite so; but what of it? The connection between the cow and its tail 
certainly is objective and involves no reference to the apprehending mind ; 
but we do not usually express this by saying that “a cow means a tail.” 
And if Professor Laird really believes that meaning is “as radically 
objective as anything else that can be apprehended,” how can he speak of 
“acquired” meaning? The “cold look” of the snow perceived at a 
distance can only be said to be an acquired meaning if we are considering 
the psychological development of the apprehending subject ; so far as the 
= order of fact is concerned, snow can no more have “ acquired ” its 
coldness than its whiteness. One cannot have it both ways: either 
meaning is as objective as colour or sound, and in that case it cannot be 
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“acquired” by the mind, or it is essentially bound up with mind, and then 
it cannot be a feature of the external world waiting to be discriminated by 
the subject, like a — sense-quality. 

The sensory complex which in perception directly confronts the mind 
has the kind of meaning which is elaborated into the common-sense notion 
of a physical thing. In spite of the difficulties involved in the ordinary 
conception of thinghood, the author thinks that “the material world is, 
broadly speaking, what it is perceived to be, although there is much error 
and enormous risk of error in our perception.” The fact of error is said 
to be inexplicable—though why, on Professor Laird’s premisses, it should 
be so, 1 utterly fail to see. If knowledge were a mere reception of sense- 
data by “ diaphanous ” states of mind, it would, indeed, be difficult to see 
how error would be possible; but if knowledge consists in the subject 
discerning the object and bringing to bear upon it his previous experiences, 
then it is obvious that, our minds being finite and imperfect, we may 
either fail to discriminate that which is before us, or may introduce into 
the object features that do not belong to it—or may do both. 

The facts of memory, expectation, mental imagery, and abstract 
thought do not, Professor Laird thinks, contradict the fundamental 
principles of realism. Memory, he maintains, is the mind’s awareness of 
past things themselves: we may inspect the past as well as the present ; 
expectation, on the other hand, involves no direct acquaintance with the 
future, but is a present fact representing or signifying the future. Know- 
ledge of universals is as immediate as knowledge of the particulars; 
though universals do not exist but only subsist, yet they confront the 
mind and reveal themselves to it. They are independent of our thinking 
and are literally discoverable as they are in themselves. As to images, 
Professor Laird contends that they are “‘apprehended things confronting 
the mind, given to the mind like anything else that it discovers,” that 
“they are really physical facts partly identical with perceived or 
remembered things.” ‘The elements imaged at any time,” he writes, 
“are literally the same elements as those formerly perceived.” This inter- 
pretation of images is full of difficulties and is, I think, hardly consistent 
with Professor Laird’s account of sense-perception. He insists that we 
perceive physical things, not percepts (¢.g. p. 56); but in that case how 
can an image consist of literally the same elements as those formerly 
perceived ? The essential characteristic of images is that they are 
“immaterial,” and unless a physical thing be resolved into a mere 
assemblage of appearances there is simply no meaning in saying that an 
imaged mountain is made of the same stuff as a real mountain. It is 
indeed hard to resist the conclusion that the author has not quite made 
up his mind as to what the object of perception really is; from certain 
passages it would appear as if he meant that we perceive both the physical 
thing and the percept (e.g. p. 88), while some of his arguments can only 
have force on the assumption that we perceive appearances and not 
physical things. But the greater, and I think the more valuable, portion 
of the book is based on the view that the act of perceiving is always 
directed upon actually existing things. This view of perception is familiar 
enough, and a great deal of what Professor Laird says is merely a restate- 
ment of the theory worked out by Professor Hicks in “The Basis of Critical 
Realism ” + and elsewhere. 

1 Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1916-1917. 
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In the last three chapters of his book Professor Laird seeks to inter- 
pret the nature of mind, the problems of value, the facts of constructive 
imagination and of religious experience in the light of a realistic theory of 
knowledge. These chapters are extremely interesting and suggestive, and 
whether one agrees with the author or not, one can but admire his 


. determination to come to close 4 with some of the most difficult 


questions that realism has to face. Briefly, his conclusions are that 
“moral value or its opposite belongs to human actions, character, and 
dispositions in the same sense as redness belongs to a cherry ”; that beauty 
is a predicate of things that bring delight; that individual minds are 
substances and not adjectives of the cosmos; that mysticism is a mistaken 
theory because the identity which it assumes between being and knowing 
is impossible. 

These conclusions and the grounds on which they are based are so far- 
reaching and controversial that I can do no more than refer to one or two 
points that first suggest themselves. There seems to be a curious lack of 
cogency in Professor Laird’s treatment of zsthetic values. He urges— 
quite rightly, I think—that judgments of beauty refer to things and not 
to our feelings about them, and says that “it is not nonsense” to contend 
that “‘ the Ninth Symphony would be beautiful if no one heard it, and that 
the frozen seas would still glisten with loveliness after all life has departed 
from the earth”; but this contention, he thinks, goes beyond the evidence, 
“for beauty in our experience is never appreciated without delight, and it 
would therefore be illegitimate to argue that beauty would still be beauty 
in the absence of any possible delight.” But surely it must be either one 
or the other: if beauty in its very meaning implies delight, it is nonsense 
to speak of things being beautiful when no one apprehends them ; and if it 
is not nonsense, then the inseparability of beauty and delight in our 
experience is irrelevant to the point at issue. One might as well argue 
that it would be going beyond our evidence to say that colour is inde- 
pendent of mind because in our experience colour is inseparable from our 
seeing it; and if Professor Laird is going to take that line, what becomes 
of his realism ? 

There is a difficulty, too, involved in his treatment of moral values. It 
is maintained that moral obligation is more than a mere feeling, that the 
reasons for it lie in the value of the end, and that morality stands or falls 
with the validity of judgments of value. Now this contention would 
be true even if there were no generally binding rules of conduct, and if 
each particular case had to be judged on its own merits. A judgment of 
value may be objectively true of a given situation, but, if that situation is 
perfectly unique, it would not be true of any other. Whether or not such 
unique situations are likely to arise is another matter; the point is that 
the objective and binding character of moral judgments does not prejudge, 
one way or another, the generality of their application. Professor Laird, 
I believe, would agree with this, and yet he bases his argument against 
subjectivism in morality on the fact that some rules of conduct at any rate 
are universally binding. His examples in this connection are not happily 
chosen ; thus, ¢.g., he remarks that “there must be some rules of property 
if human society is to exist at all.” Is it not somewhat rash to assume that 
the institution of property is an ultimate condition of human existence ? 

As te mysticism, which Professor Laird weighs and finds wanting 
within the space of seven short pages, one would question the correctness 
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of his interpretation of the mystics’ — There may be more to be 
said in defence of the philosophy of mysticism than the author appears 
to think. 

It is characteristic of Professor Laird’s general outlook that he insists 
on the discreteness of the world rather than on its unity, and is more 
concerned to vindicate the empiricial reality of concrete particulars than to 
dwell on their connection with the cosmic whole; and he appears to think 
that this is the characteristic attitude of realism as such. But the view 
that in knowledge we are “ face to face” with reality leaves room for more 
than one interpretation of that reality, and allows full play to the thinker’s 
individual or national predilections; and Professor Laird’s distrust of a 
metaphysic that threatens to disturb the practical, ‘“ common-sense” 
conceptions of workaday life is so typically British that one is tempted 
to ascribe it not to the “temper of realism” but to the temper of 
the race. Natalie A. DuppincTon. 


Lonpon. 





Primitive Society. By Robert H. Lowie.—New York, 1920.— 
Pp. viii+463. 


Tue author of this book, Dr Lowie, of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, is a well-known authority upon the American 
aboriginal, and has done much work upon the oma. organisation and 
religious institutions of the Crow Indians. The book before us shows 
good evidence of an intimate first-hand acquaintance with the problems 
presented by the social organisation of savage and barbarous peoples. 
Until lately this has been a most backward branch of anthropology, a 
backwardness due largely to the fundamental place it takes in human 
society, so that it is far less obtrusive than the more superficial features of 
ritual or details of art and craft. 

Dr Lowie has brought together in a most useful form existing know- 
ledge concerning such institutions as marriage, kinship, the various forms 
of social grouping such as the family and clan (here called the sib), the 
position of women, property, government, rank, as well as those forms 
of association, secret and open, such as men’s societies and age-grades, 
which form prominent features of so many human societies. It is 
natural that the facts of North America should be most fully described 
and classified, but other parts of the world are also thoroughly considered, 
Africa lagging somewhat behind the rest, however, in fullness and accuracy 
of treatment. 

On the theoretical side Dr Lowie ranges himself with the historical as 
opposed to the unfortunately termed “evolutionary” school of anthro- 
po'ogy: and is perhaps too scathing in condemnation of his countryman, 

wis Morgan, who, in spite of his many faults and mistakes, must always 
rank as the greatest of the pioneers in this subject. In his historical 
treatment, however, Dr Lowie cannot bring himself to reject the view, 
generally accepted in America, that that continent has escaped the wide- 
spread movements of culture which we now know to have been widely 
diffused over the earth. 


Many features of the book show that Dr Lowie is beginning to nourish — 
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doubts concerning this “ Monroe doctrine” of American ethnology. The 
half-way attitude detracts in some degree from the consistency and clarity 
of his treatment, but this is a small fault beside its many merits. At 
present the book holds the field without a rival as an inteedantion to the 
study of the social organisation of the less-civilised regions of the earth. 
W. H. R. Rivers. 


St Joun’s Cottece, CAMBRIDGE. 





Christian Socialism, 1848-1854. By Charles E. Raven, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge.—London : Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1920.—Pp. xii+396. 


Mr Raven, being himself obviously full of enthusiasm for his subject, has 
given us a study of Christian Socialism in England which it is an inspira- 
tion and a pleasure to read. There was room and need for such a book, 
if for no reason other than this, that a movement which flowed from such 
genuine spiritual loyalty and love, attracted men of such fine and noble 
character, and evoked for a time so much self-sacrificing zeal, deserves to 
be worthily recorded and remembered. It is more than probable that 
Mr Raven, in his own eager loyalty to the memory of great men, rather 
exaggerates the actual historical importance of the movement. It endured 
for a short time only. Its definite social experiments, especially the 
Associations of Producers, the self-governing, co-operative workshops, and 
so forth, ended in failure, if not in Daisies Upon what we might call the 
“ Socialist” development generally, the movement exercised practically no 
influence at all, and no one would look in the accepted socialist philosophy 
of to-day for the slightest trace of such influence. It is extremely doubtful, 
too, whether Christian Socialism accomplished much within the Christian 
Churches ; certainly, it did not do so in its own day nor immediately after ; 
and though, ooahalile, its spirit inspired a succession of Christian thinkers 
with the desire to make definite social application of the ethics of Christ 
and the Kingdom of God, and especially of the ethics involved in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, the number of such thinkers has always been, 
and is to-day, quite small, whilst the mass of Christian believers remain 
rooted in the notions of a merely individualistic salvation and a kingdom 
of heaven that has singularly little relation with the kingdoms of earth. 
Christian Socialism converted very few Christians to socialism and still 
fewer socialists to Christianity. Though Mr Raven vigorously, and to a 
large extent rightly, protests (cf. pp. 340, 341, 369, etc.) against undue 
belittling of the significance of the movement, it does seem, on the whole, 
that the interest and value of Christian Socialism lie not so much in its 
results upon history, which were meagre, as in the sort of spirit that gave 
it birth and the uplifting character of the men who mainly supported it ; 
and this fact Mr Raven’s book, whether designedly or not, does actually 
emphasise. For the moving pages all through are not those which deal 
with achievements, but those which present to us the leading figures in the 
movement ; and these pages, let it be said, are thoroughly well done. The 
best chapters in the book are chapters ii. to v. inclusive, v= im we learn, not 
what these great men did, but why they wanted to do anything at all, and 
whence they drew their power. They must have been a fascinating and 
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wonderful group: Denison Maurice, whom Mr Raven boldly claims as the 
aieeig Churchman of the century (p. 75), and Ludlow, to whom in this 

ook full justice is at last done, and Kingsley, the fiery and unstable, a 
kind of Peter, and Hughes of Tom Brown's Schooldays, and Neale, and 
others rich in talent, rich in enthusiasm, above all rich in the faith of 
Christ ; and there is something, we are quite sure, which all reformers and 
revolutionaries have still to learn from that discipline of the ‘ weekly 
Bible-reading,” which, we take it, was a real communion with Christ, that 
kept these men going in all their thought and labour (cf. p. 134). 
Of course, there was very little in the movement that deserves the name 
“ socialism,” unless that name is used in some loose and casual way. Hardly 
any of the leaders of the movement, excepting Ludlow, had any particular 
acquaintance with genuine socialistic thought and philosophy. They were 
passionately aflame with indignation against the horrors of the industrial 
system and the callous brutality of laissez-faire: they believed, or at any rate 
Maurice believed, that the Gospel and Faith of Christ meant brotherhood 
in human life and the absolute value of each individual soul; but they 
never really advanced to radical criticism of the social system surrounding 
them, they were in no sense whatever revolutionary, the Alpha and Omega 
of socialistic philosophy, namely the attack on private property, did not 
concern them, and they remained to the end mildly reformist in their 
activities and their proposals. If they were socialists at all, they belonged 
to the gentlest utopian and emotionalist school. ‘Christian Socialism,” 
said Maurice, “is, to my mind, the assertion of God’s order. Every 
attempt to hide it under a great machinery, call it organisation of labour, 
or what you like, I must protest against as hindering the gradual develop- 
ment of what I regard as a divine purpose, as an attempt to create a new 
constitution of society, when what we want is that the old constitution 
shall exhibit its true functions and energies” (Life of Maurice, vol. ii. 
p. 44). That is hardly a socialistic sentiment, and the “old constitution ” 
was, for Maurice, what some of us would regard as a very Tory and 
deplorable sort of affair. Socialism can never be reformist merely without 
ceasing to be socialism, and it is highly probable that a genuine Christian 
socialist philosophy, could we arrive at it, would be less reformist and more 
fundamentally revolutionary than any. True enough, the Christian 
Socialists were mostly on the right side in every conflict: they fought a 
good fight in the lock-out of engineers in 1852, and —— they stood 
firmly on the side of the workers—a fact which, to some minds, of course, 
may not be a recommendation. Nor does their failure to build up a 
really socialistic philosophy on a Christian basis detract from the value of 
the work they did, and still less from the value of the spirit in which they 
laboured. Mr Raven, it is true, wants to make them into real socialists 
and thorough-going revolutionaries, seeking the abolition of the wage- 
system, the total reconstruction of society, and so forth (cf. pp. 247-249, 
etc.); but we do not think he succeeds. There are isolated utterances on 
the part of Ludlow and Hughes which point beyond the general outlook 
of the movement, but that is all. In the end their most cakibing influence 
was educational, and that not only in the “ Working Men’s College,” so 
romantically instituted, so devotedly maintained, but also in the stream of 
thought, deep if not very wide, which started from them, and to this day 
continues and deepens, and perhaps also widens in the number of those it 
includes, within the Anglican and other Christian Churches. 
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Evidently Mr Raven has envisaged the episode of “ Christian Socialism ” 
against the background of his own loyalties and enthusiasms rather than 
against the background of history, especially socialist history—the history 
of socialism and socialist philosophy—in this country. We would not 
complain of this method; rather we accept it as explaining some of the 
highly controversial, po and almost, at times, unenlightened, references 
which the author makes to socialist philosophy and the socialist movement 

nerally, and by which, through their accumulation, the final few pages of 
his book are rendered extremely unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, the main task 
has been thoroughly well done; the enthusiasm of the book is refreshing ; 
and those who care to read it will be thereafter grateful indeed to the 
writer. Srantey A. ME tor. 


LIVERPOOL, 





De la Discipline Intellectuelle (pp.191) and La Paix des Nations et la Religion 
del Avenir (pp.31). Par Alfred Loisy.—Paris : Emile N ourry, 1919. 


Turse little volumes are supplementary to the author’s La Religion. 
In the former he relates the discipline of the intellect to that wider 
discipline, moral, social, and religious, of the individual, which he dealt with 
in the last-mentioned essay. Like the moral, the intellectual discipline 
is secular and social, the result of aggregate social experience and effort 
One of the chief lessons of the intellect has been the knowledge of 
its own limitations, which it is very far, as yet, from having fully learnt. 
At the same time, faith in its powers, within these limits, is essential. 
This faith is justified by the achievements of Science in the sphere of 
practical application and invention. It is only so far as Science leaves this, 
its proper field, and begins to enunciate general world-conceptions, that it 

oes astray, and its worst error has been the pretension to create a new 
Basis and scheme of morality (p. 49). No new foundation can be laid but 
that which is already immanent in the society and individual, the sense of 
duty, which has been of gradual growth ; its early beginnings, like those of 
intelligence, being observable in the forms of animal life inferior to man. 
The moral sense covers a wider field than that of intellect, and therefore, 
though their union and interaction are necessarily intimate, the attempt 
to subject the former to the latter, or reduce it entirely to intellectual 
terms, is utterly contrary to their respective natures and relationship. 


Their unity and difference are manifested in the fact that, while each aims 


at different ideals, those of Goodness and Truth, neither ever fulfilled 
though in process of fulfilment, yet Goodness cannot be abstracted from an 
intellectual, nor Truth from a moral element (p. 46). 

In the third chapter the author maintains that, while the dogmatism of 
the Church has done much to hamper individual thought, it cannot in the 
long run stay the march of Truth. On the contrary, all efforts directed 
to this end have had the opposite effect. On the other hand, there is the 
dogmatism of theoretical science (chap. iv.). Where this has been content 
to destroy the pretensions of theology, it has done a useful work in clearing 
away obstacles to knowledge. Where it has attempted to destroy, not 
only the superstructure, but the very foundations of faith, such action has 
recoiled on itself. For faith in the ideal is at the base of all morality, and 
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all exercise of the intellect—faith in the correspondence of the moral sense 
and mental powers with Reality. And that Reality is what, in religious 
language, is called God (pp. 116, 117). 

Such, however, is not precisely Loisy’s view, since in this summary 
an important word has been altered. Instead of “Reality” Loisy has 
‘ Human ideal,’ and thus, while admitting transcendence in a certain sense, 
he yet limits it to its social manifestations, whether now or in the future. 
It is a kind of religious positivism. 

With these views it is hardly possible for him to maintain that 
nice balance between socialism and individualism which he affects (p. 175), 
but which it is in any case difficult to adjust without inclining in one 
direction or the other. He is strongly opposed to individualism, and his 
stress is always on the rights of Society as against those of the individual. 
But Society is composed of individuals: in itself it is an abstraction, and 
the question can therefore resolve itself into a balance of conflicting rights 
and duties. At least this is an aspect which cannot be neglected. ‘The 
subject occupies a larger field in La Religion, but here it is to be noted 
that, as part of his proposed transference of the moral and intellectual 
authority, once generally exercised and still claimed by the Church, to the 
National Teaching Body, he suggests (pp. 134, 135) a kind of moral 
inquisition, which might, if realised, easily develop into a new tyranny. 

Yet, if there is any lesson to be learnt from history, it is that Society 
is by no means always right, and that if, in the main, it has progressed in 
the ideal direction, this is largely owing to the action of individuals. 
He does not allow enough for what theology calls “inspiration,” and 
philosophy “intuition”; for the sudden emergence of the religious and 
moral genius, a factor so notable in the history of Israel, where, though 
circumstances doubtless helped to make the prophet, they stood, for the 
most part, in strong contrast with his teaching. 

And, generally, it must be observed that the opposition is not, as 
Loisy maintains, only between the self and Society, or even idealised 
Humanity. There is also an opposition, at once deeper and higher, 
between the self and its moral ideals as such ; ideals which doubtless oh 
developed in and through Society, but which have transcended it mainly 
by means of individual activities. Society takes cognisance of, and imposes, 
civic and external duties, not the inward cultivation of the distinctively 
Christian virtues. 

The short pamphiet on the “ Peace of Nations” is the opening lecture 
of the course on the history of religions in the Collége de France, delivered 
2nd December 1918. It consists in the main of an application of the 
principles of the foregoing works to a kind of International Federation— 
an ideal which the author is fully aware is a very long way from being 
realised. H. C. Corrance. 


Hove, Sussex. 





The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion. Bampton Lectures. 
By Rev. A. C. Headlam, D.D.—London : John Murray.—Pp. x +3826. 


Wirxovt any doubt the conscience of all serious Christians is made uneasy 
by the sight of our “ unhappy divisions,” but an equally potent instrument 
in stimulating the demand for reunion is the growing impotence of all 
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Christian Churches. In countries steeped in ignorance the power of the 
priest may still be fitfully exercised, but in all countries where freedom of 
thought obtains, official religion rests helplessly on its laurels, and calls on 
its past to redeem it from its present evil case. And the sense of failure is 
an even more effective goad towards working for reunion than that of duty. 

Dr Headlam’s contribution to the cause of reunion is in many ways the 
most notable of any made for many years past. For it is the work of a 
scholar and a theologian whose studies have equipped him admirably for 
his task. He possesses the advantage, too, of being in the confidence of 
many of the most sober and devoted members of his Church. And what is 
even a greater gift is his, that of a balanced judgment and a cool, equable, 
and sympathetic temper. With all these advantages, it is not surprising if 
we are given a course of Bampton Lectures which will not only mould 
thought, but also lead to practical changes. 

The difficulties attaching to all proposals for reunion lie partly in our 
traditions, and partly in the nature of the case. Two principles have come 
down to us in stark opposition, the principle of freedom and that of order. 
The latter was paramount in the Middle Age and is still no negligible 
quantity. It dwells in the claims made for the hierarchy, and deduces the 
existence and nature of the Church from the powers of the priesthood. It 
rests on externals, and, therefore, on history and its documents, on un- 
written traditions, and on prejudices which are not brought out into the 
open. Its most consistent champions are the Roman hierarchy, and those 
members of the English Church who lean towards Rome. Dr Headlam 
frankly gives up the former as hopeless. But will not the ears of the latter 
be equally deaf to his appeal ? 

There is then the principle of freedom, viz. that which puts the Church 
first and its representative ministry second ; which regards the bishop as 
no bishop apart from his church, and the decrees of councils as valid only 
when ratified by the whole body of the faithful. This is the principle of 
ecclesiastical democracy, and it would seem incompatible with the principle 
of monarchy as held by Papalists, or of aristocratic government as taught 
by High Anglicans. Dr Headlam argues—and his arguments have solid 
ground in history—for the view which makes for freedom. On the other 
hand, he finds the principle of order allowed for sufficiently if we insist on 
the ministry and the Sacraments being used to fulfil the intention of Christ 
and His Apostles. “The Early Church recognised the value of the 
succession of Christian bishops as a guarantee of the correct traditions of 
the Christian religion, but had no theory of succession by ordination. 
What was believed was that the Sacraments were duly administered be- 
cause they were the Sacraments of the Church and of Christ. The only 
condition for which there is any real authority in the New Testament is 
that ministers were appointed a laying on of hands and of prayer. It 
was natural and right that the Church should make regulations for the 
future administration of the Sacraments and should appoint the bishop as 
the proper minister of ordination, but the Sacraments depend not on 
the ministry but on the Church, and within the Church, if they are 
administered according to the teaching of the New Testament and with 
the intention of doing what Christ and His Apostles did, they are valid.” 
That is well said, and it sums up in short compass Dr Headlam’s main 
contention. But his plea for the recognition of this standpoint by our 
fellow-Christians at home is likely to be neutralised by his demand that, 
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so soon as we have induced all bodies of Christians to reunite on the basis 
of all their orders being valid, then there should follow “ the most careful 
adoption by the united Church of the historical Episcopate and the rule of 
episcopal ordination for all its ministry in the future.” This demand may 
be made innocuous enough, no doubt, but it will not seem so to our sturdy 
Independents and resolute Baptists. ‘Ihe very word episcopate will have 
to be surrendered before these will ever consider its claims. Probably, too, 
we should come across many Episcopalians who do not regard episcopacy as 
a wholly blessed thing. 

Where many of us would have liked Dr Headlam’s further instruction 
is at a point where he frankly warns us not to look for it. He makes 
certain quite contemptuous references to critics or “certain scholars.” 
These critics “ find all sorts of reasons for rejecting” texts such as Mark x. 
35-45 and Matt. xx. 20-28, and are told that “*we cannot waste more 
space on such trifling.” ‘The decision seems lamentable on many accounts, 
for after all critics have their place, and some are of more worth than 
others. This unsympathetic tone towards criticism can but remind us of 
men like St Bernard who have stained their fame by their unwillingness to 
believe that faith and reason have a common purpose. Moreover, the 
heresy of one generation becomes the orthodoxy of the next. When Lux 
Mundi appeared a quarter of a century ago it raised a storm of protest. 
To-day its position is taken for granted. Who rails at criticism imperils 
Knowledge, and in the end will find that he tilts at windmills. 

But this allowed for, we can but welcome Dr Headlam’s Bampton 
Lectures as a hopeful sign of the times. They would have been still more 
useful if their author could have shaken himself free from the delusion of 
the concrete universal as applied to the Church. Even if Dr Hort be 
right in maintaining that to the early Christians their Church was but 
Israel in a new form, it does not follow that experience and reflection would 
affirm their judgment to be correct. And certainly, any doctrine which 
puts the Church first and the individual second seems to fly in the face of the 
direct message of Jesus. In any case, we cannot to-day accept the infalli- 
bility of the first disciples, but must take things as they are, and improve 
them as best we can where they need improvement. If the divisions of 
Christendom be an evil—and they are not wholly evil—and if better 
machinery will end the divisions—a disputable hypothesis—then federation 
seems the way out of our difficulties. Yet Dr Headlam will have none of 
this simple and straightforward method. W. F. Gerxre-Coss. 


Cuurcn or St Ernecsurea, E.C, 





Erasmus and Luther: Their Attitude to Toleration. By Robert H. 
Murray, Litt.D.—London: Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 1919. 


In this learned book Dr Murray has isolated one aspect of the Reformation 
movement for special study. With the growth of wide divergence upon 
questions of doctrine, toleration became a matter of critical importance, 
and its influence in public policy during the last four centuries has made 
it impossible for medizvalism to exist except as an exotic in the modern 
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world. The Inquisition as an instrument for crushing heresy, or as 
the protector of a divine pattern of uniformity—it matters little from 
which point of view we regard it—is out of fashion. Few men would be so 
foolish as to revive the old argument that it is better to torture bodies than to 
damn souls. Even in presence of opinions which we regard as poisonous we 
still do homage to freedom of thought. For this change in public manners, 
resting as it does upon a profound change in theological ethics, we are 
indebted in the first place to the two dominating minds of the sixteenth 
century, Erasmus and Luther. Which of the two showed the greater 
force and originality on this subject? How far was their own insight 
blurred by temperament or the critical circumstances of their own time ? 
These are among the questions to which Dr Murray tries to find an 
answer. The task has led him to a fresh handling of the abundant 
material, and of the permanent contrast in character between the teacher 
of a peaceful renaissance and the prophet of religious revolution. 

There is no evidence in the case of Erasmus that his belief in toleration 
came as the result of struggle. His teaching about it is consistent. He 
is guilty of no passionate reactions against it. He claimed for himself 
and for others the freedom which is essential to every great searcher for 
knowledge. He was a humanist to his finger-tips. ‘loleration was 
native to his mind. Like the Alexandrines, he regarded the Greeks no less 
than the Jews as forerunners of Christ. ‘ When I read certain of these 
great men,” he writes, “I can scarcely avoid saying: Holy Socrates, pray 
for us.” Or again, in reference to Cicero: “I cannot read his books on 
Old Age, Friendship, and Duties without stopping and kissing the manu- 
script. . . . He is inspired.” This is the pure devotion of the scholar, 
with his love for the open face of truth and his scorn for whatever dis- 
figures it. But blending with this there was also an element of Christian 
insight. For Erasmus, tolerance and the restraint which it imposes upon 
the clash of opinions were inseparable from the mind of Christ. When he 
unlocked the New Testament with the key of knowledge he confronted the 
harsh manners of his age with the image of Christ in the Gospels. The 
Church in its origin owed its existence to love, not to force. ‘ Christ 
founded a bloodless empire. He wished it always to be bloodless. He 
delighted to call himself the Prince of Peace.” He was prepared to take 
all the risks to traditional opinions of placing the Bible in its integrity in 
the hands of the common people, for “ Salvation is not more common and 
left open to all than the doctrine of Christianity: it drives away rrone 
save him who drives himself away.” In all this there is a noble spirit of 
consistency, which was not deflected from its course by ecclesiastical 
hostility or the vehement demands that he should support Luther in his 
open revolt and his final break with the Church. “I have always written,” 
he says in a letter to Joachim Camerarius, “have always thought the 
same things.” In the case of Luther the problem is much more bafiling. 
The difference between the two men is hardly explained in Dr Murray’s 
striking phrase, “ Erasmus was a great humanist, Luther a great human 
being.” Nor do we get much light, except upon the intensity of their 
personal misunderstandings, from the suggestive fact that Erasmus was a 
middle-aged man of European reputation while Luther was still young 
and unknown. At the same time, it would be hardly fair to say, as we are 
tempted to do, that Luther was only tolerant by accident ; for Dr Murray’s 
evidence, drawn especially from 7'he Freedom of a Christian Man, and 
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confirmed by numerous sentences from his letters and other writings—“ I 
will have no forcing and compelling,” “ No man can or ought to be forced 
to believe, but everyone should be instructed in the Gospel and admonished 
to believe, though he is left free to obey or not to min *—is conclusive 
to the contrary. ‘The truth is that Luther had far more tolerance in his 
heart than he was ever able to practise in the revolutionary ferment of his 
own life. He saw the uselessness of force in religion; but he also saw 
the spirit of liberty which he had evoked running riot in undisciplined 
violence. This it is which justifies Dr Murray’s conclusion that on the 
subject of toleration he was essentially opportunist. Sturdy common sense, 
the conservative instincts of his own nature, and the sublime confidence 
of the mystic determined his attitude to Carlstadt and Miinzer. Like 
Cromwell in Ireland, Luther regarded himself as God’s instrument in his 
dealings with the Peasants’ Revolt. The mystic in politics has no use for 
mild principles of toleration, and does not even regard consistency as a 
virtue. It is, I think, open to question whether Luther's earlier teaching 
had much influence upon the progress of toleration, in view of this desertion 
of it for what Dr Murray calls pragmatic reasons. The Lutheran settle- 
ment of the problem of Church and State has been distinctly unfriendly 
to personal liberty in matters of faith. Its controlling principle, Cujus 
regio ejus religio, is simply an echo of Luther’s own words, “In a country 
there must be one preaching only allowed.” 

All this is admitted by Dr Murray. He goes so far as to draw a parallel 
between Luther and Bismarck. ‘“ They believed,” he says, “in the mass of 
mankind when the mass believed in Fae not for a moment longer. 
Both were anxious to influence the people, the one by his pamphlets, the other 
by his newspapers. Just as Luther tried to crush the peasants, Bismarck 
tried to crush the Socialists. As Luther in 1525, by his pamphlets against 
the peasants, became the involuntary and unwilling instrument of political 
revolution, so Bismarck in 1875, by adopting protectionism, became the 
involuntary and unwilling instrument of social revolution.” And so we are 
brought to the strange conclusion that, while the calm statements of Erasmus 
on the subject of toleration are untarnished by the lapse of time and remain 
as ideal standards for the future, Luther helped the same cause chiefly by 
the destruction of unity, and thus creating violent oppositions of thought 
and practice, for which toleration was the only practical way of peace. It 
is not for us to say which has conferred the greater benefit upon the 
world. On the whole, Dr Murray seems to weight the scales on the side of 
Luther. It is the view which is likely to be popular in religious circles, 
though scholars and men of reflection will enter their own caveat. 
Of more value than these temperamental judgments is the desire to rise 
above them into the blissful mood in which ardent conviction and calm 
reasonableness do equal homage to Love, which is at once the finer breath 
of knowledge, the fiery core of faith, and the goal of all our strife. To 
such prophecy Dr Murray has nothing to say; it lies beyond his scope ; 
but his careful and fascinating study of these protagonists of freedom, 
with their mingled strength and weakness, points the way to a solution of 
the problem of toleration which, by doing equal justice to every noble 
faculty of the soul, will set a term to the long conflict between humanism 
and faith. We cannot part with his book without a word of special 
gratitude for its excellent bibliography and index, and the wide and exact 
scholarship of its abundant references and notes. 

Ws. Hamiuron Drummonp. 


Lewes. 
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The . Revelation of St John. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Indices, and the Greek Text and 
English Translation. By R. H. Charles, D.Litt.,D.D. (International 
Critical Library). 2 vols.—Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1920. 


Suipwreck, as Dr Charles has elsewhere pointed out, is a fate which has 
befallen even the greatest scholars in the past who have attacked the 
problem of Revelation. It is some comfort, therefore, that the most dis- 
tinguished of British apocalyptic students is able to announce in his preface 
the discovery of an insurance against it. A multitude of disintegrating 
theories have been propounded. “The bulk of these were due to their 
authors’ ignorance of John’s style. . . . With the utmost light-hearted- 
ness they excised from his text chapters and groups of chapters which are 
indisputably Johannine.” In other words, they launched on the troubled 
waters of exegesis without first testing the timbers of their ships. 

From such adventure Dr Charles guards himself by that exhaustive 
examination of fact which our native tradition of scholarship requires as 
an indispensable ered to theory. One can only wonder why, in 
these days of costly printing, he has devoted such disproportionate space 
to the out-of-date redactional conjectures of Spitta, Bousset, etc. ‘The 
reason is probably because, as he tells us in his preface, he was himself 
tempted at the outset to a similar hypothesis. In the progress of his 
studies, however, he became profoundly dissatisfied, and increasingly con- 
vinced that the only safe guide was to be found in exact textual criticism. 
The writer of the Apocalypse had “created a Greek that is absolutely his 
own. This Greek I slowly mastered as I wrote and rewrote my comment- 
ary chapter by chapter.” The most permanent result of this work is seen 
in a Short Grammar of the Apocalypse (Introduction, § xiii.), the need 
for which has been expressed by more than one modern scholar, but which 
has never before received such thorough treatment. With the help of this 
Grammar, Dr Charles, assisted by able collaborators, has overhauled the 
text minutely, and declares roundly for the “absolute pre-eminence” of 
Codex Alexandrinus as the basis of reconstruction. Here, as elsewhere, 
Dr Charles rather prejudices his case by over-emphatic language, but his 
judgment of the relative value of the MSS. and Versions is founded on 
accurate and acute reasoning. Confirmed by a reliable text, the Hebraisms 
set forth in the Grammar (many of these are pointed out for the first time) 
are undeniable. Whether their regular irregularity proves that “ while 
John wrote in Greek he thought in Hebrew” is another question; but at 
least the timbers of the critical ark are sound, carefully chosen, and 
cunningly fitted together. Dr Charles is well prepared to launch out 
into the deep of exegesis. 

Yet, once embarked, we are conscious that the shipwright’s craft differs 
from the science of navigation. Not that Dr Charles is pedanticly 
dependent on the result of his textual criticism. When desirable, he 
rejects what it favours (¢.g., on xix. 12 c, “though the diction is Johannine 
this clause seems to be interpolated”) or includes what is suspect (e.g., on 
xxii. 8, “ here apparently the editor has normalised the text”). In spite of 
this freedom, his commentary is the work of one who steers by the shape 
of the tiller rather than by the stars. For the whole exegesis is made 
to turn on a single text (xiii. 8), where “as many as should not worship the 
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image of the beast should be killed” is interpreted as a prophecy of 
universal martyrdom, For this remarkable conception the only support 
which Dr Charles gives is Pliny’s letter to Trajan. Yet he should have 
known (since he actually refers elsewhere to the context, vol. i. p. 198 n.) 
that the details of the persecution are to be found in 3 Macc. ii. 27, where 
Caligula (disguised as Ptolemy Philopator) decrees exactly the same 
penalties for refusal to sacrifice, namely, (1) death, (2) loss of civic rights, 
without exterminating the Jews, 

An expectation of universal martyrdom being postulated, everything 
is made to centre on this culminating event in the history of the Church 
Militant. To it all the visions in the first thirteen chapters lead—except 
rather more than half! There are two pauses in “the orderly sequence” 
(the sealing in chapter vii. and the Angel of the Cloud in chapter x.), a 
proleptic vision (the two Witnesses, chapter xi.) and a retrospective vision 
(War in Heaven, chapter xii.), besides a “grotesquely ignorant interpolation” 
(the First Four Trumpets, chapter viii.). Thus exceedingly tossed with the 
tempest, we draw near to the quicksands of the Two Beasts (chapter xiii.). 
Dr Charles accepts (without discussion) Victorinus’ identification of the Beast 
from the land with the heathen priesthood, adding the modern German 
limitation of the reference to the provincial Cesar cult. Indeed, with 
universal martyrdom in sight, what other explanation can be given of the 
destroying power? Any Christianity outside the Roman Empire must be 
ignored, and the latter chapters of Hevelation must be a prophecy of Nero 
redivivus heading Parthian hordes against the second coming of the Christ. 

The one objection to this scheme (that it does not square with the 
facts) is fortunately of little importance to the modern exegete, who is 
familiar with a useful though generally short-lived tribe, originally also 
of Teutonic extraction. An Imbecile Editor has been at work. ‘“ This 
shallow-brained fanatic and celibate, whose dogmatism varies directly 
with the narrowness of his understanding, has stood between John and 
his readers for nearly 2000 years.” Sexual self-sacrifice (and perhaps, 
according to the latest theories, even monogamy) are heritages from 
“pagan faiths of unquestionable impurity,” whatever may be the opinion 
of Paul of Tarsus or of that Benedict in whose Abbey Church Dr Charles 
ministers. Forgetful of the dangerous homing tendency of curses, Dr 
Charles does not hesitate to adopt the violent language which is a master- 
shipman’s privilege. But it gives his whole argument an unfortunate 
a re of special pleading. When other reasons fail, a thing is so 
“clearly,” or “incontestably,” or “manifestly,” or “beyond question.” 
Any alternative is “against every reasonable meaning,” or “ p vaewrer 
impracticable.” Dogmatism is always apt to create a prejudice in the 
reader’s mind, and in this case the more apt because one cannot avoid an 
uncomfortable impression that something is being kept back. Why, for 
example, does Dr Charles give no note on N.T. prophecy when the two 
principal symbols of Revelation (the Lamb and the Bride) are attributed 
in the Fourth Gospel to the Baptist ? Why does he not examine the use 
of the number Seven, with its even more important concomitants the Triad 
and the Eighth? Why does he not mention the Man on the White Horse 
(El Khidhr) in commenting on the Word Triumphant? Why has he re- 
written his note on viii. 12 in Studies so as not to show ignorance of Day 
and Night being astronomical concepts distinct from the heavenly bodies ? 


With the Imbecile Editor as pilot, our ship labours exceedingly. John, 
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we are told, “did not live to revise his work, or even to put the materials of 
x. 1 to xxii. into their legitimate order.” Dr Charles accordingly rearranges 
them. Since all Christians have been killed, the thrones of the First 
Resurrection (xx. 4) can have no occupants but martyrs. (The Imbecile 
Editor has thus added to his heresy by disparaging martyrdom as well as 
matrimony.) On similar grounds the City of God (xxii. 10) was originally 
a description of the millenarian “camp of the saints” in which the martyrs 
reign. Passages which do not fit this re-ordering are either grotesque 
interpolations, or, being written on separate pieces of parchment, are mis- 
placed by John’s “ very unintelligent” disciple. However, “the reverent 
and patient research of the present age” has enabled Dr Charles to discover 
the true teaching of the great Christian Prophet. Restored to their 
original order, the contents of Revelation fall “naturally ” into seven parts, 
of which the second occupies nearly two-thirds of the whole MSS., the fifth 
is built up of twelve verses selected out of three chapters, and the sixth is 
limited to five verses. Truly the hinder part of our ship is broken with 
the violence of the waves. 

It is not possible in a short review to do more than indicate the cause 
of this disastrous landfall, namely, Dr Charles’s almost total lack of interest 
in the history and geography of the #gean, from an island in which 
Revelation is dated. For centuries before Greek history begins, East and 
West had been mingling along the great trade routes of S. Asia Minor, 
more particularly along the Cadmus track via Rhodes (which includes 
Patmos in its sphere), and thence north and west. Of the Semitic 
elements in the resulting commixture Hebrew culture is a secondary 
and late constituent. Dr Charles could have saved himself the lengthy 
discussion of the inconsistency between Revelation’s First Heaven and 
Jewish tradition, if he had noted that at Cos (between Rhodes and 
Patmos) the seven Avxvor, the two Avxvia, a throne with brazen xv«Xos, 
and other significant ornaments were used in the sanctuary of the Tyrian 
Herakles (Ross, Jns. Gk. Ined., No. 310). He would not have been so 
ready to conclude that the use of Hebraisms — imperfect knowledge 
of Greek, if he had taken account of the possible kinship between the three 
“strong” angels of Revelation and the Kabiritic Triad, for in the cult of 
the latter at Samothrace (where Cadmus found his bride) “ the autochthones 
used an ancient dialect of their own, of which much is preserved in the 
sacrificial ritual unto this day” (Dio. Sic., v. 47). Since this included 
the Semitic word Kohen for priest, the grammar of the Apocalypse is 
patient of explanation as an gean convention for mystic utterances. 

With all humility, the present writer would express the wish that, 


, should Dr Charles ever revise his commentary, he will reduce its over- 


positive tone outside those subjects where his twenty-five years’ study of 
Jewish writings makes him peculiarly entitled to speak. Where his notes 
deal with that side of the problem, his work is superb (e.g. the masterly 
excursus on the Souls under the Altar, vol. i. p. 172). It is most distress- 
ing to find under the same covers arguments like the deduction from the 
order of the foundations of the City (vol. ii. p. 168), where he fails to 
notice that there is no reversal of the zodiac if the plan was made by an 
observer from below. He has, in fact, tried to prove too much. A great 
Hellenist (the late Bishop Hicks of Lincoln), discussing Sir W. Ramsay’s 
studies in the Expositor some years ago, expressed to the present writer the 
firm opinion that “all is Hebrew.” Dr Charles has given us an invaluable 
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catena of references to apocalyptic literature and a notable monograph on 
the grammatical peculiarities of Revelation, but he has unconsciously 
demonstrated Hicks’s judgment to be wrong. Hellenist alone and Hebraist 
alone here alike failed to bring the ship across the bar. ‘There remains 
only the method of Comparative Religion—to check the observations of 
one by those of the other, and to cast anchor where they do not agree. 

C. E. Dovetas. 


Lonpon. 





The Power of Prayer. Edited by the Right Rev. W. P. Paterson, D.D., 
and David Russell.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1920. 


Tuis is a volume of twenty-one essays, two of which are contributed by the 
editors. The remaining nineteen are selected from 1667 essays received 
in response to the offer of £100 made in May 1916 by the Walker Trust 
of the University of St Andrews, for the “most widely helpful essay 
on the meaning, the reality, and the power of prayér.” ‘The competition 
was open to the world, and the widely varied points of view represented in 
the essays are reflected in the selection. Seven of the eight essays adjudged 
best are published in the volume, and are by Christian writers. ‘The 
selection of the others has been chiefly determined by the design of the 
collection, namely, “to throw light upon the life and deine of the whole 
religious world of. to-day, including the regions of ethnic and eclectic 
faith.” The Theosophical point of view is expounded by Professor Mehta, 
whose essay is entitled “The Oriental Conception of Prayer,” and is 
illustrated by quotation from the Christian Scriptures and Western writers 
such as Huxley and Emerson, as well as from the Bhagavad Gita and the 
teaching of Eastern sages. There is “A Study of Bahai Prayer” by Dr 
J.C. Esslemont. Mr Wm. Loftus Hare traces the history of prayer in its 
more mystical aspects in the Hindu and Buddhist Scriptures, in the 
teaching of Christ, and in the writings of well-known Christian mystics. 
Chinese religious thought on prayer finds expression in an essay by a 
Wesleyan missionary. And Mr Edward Lawrence, writing “From the 
Anthropological Point of View,” gives examples of the prayers of savage 
races, among the more advanced of which he finds petitions of a distinctly 
ethical character. As further illustrative of the variety of view might 
be mentioned a contribution from the standpoint of Christian Science 
on “Prayer in relation to Spiritual Law and Absolute Reality.” The 
treatment, however, is more propagandist than scientific. 

Another outstanding feature of the essays, as Professor W. P. Paterson 
remarks in his excellent introductory essay, is “a very distinct stamp of 
modernity.” The recognition of the classic treatises of earlier divines is scant 
as compared with the ampler knowledge that is shown of current literature. 
The predominant tendency is to treat the subject philosophically, though 
the appeal to the authority of the Scriptures and to personal experience 
is by no means wanting. The prize essay, by Canon M‘Comb of Baltimore, 
in which thoughtful treatment is combined with lucidity of expression and 
a high literary quality, will no doubt be found most popularly helpful. ‘To 
the scientific reader, Dr Mellone’s valuable essay will probably appeal more. 
Of similar interest are “ A Modern Apology,” by Pasteur C. A. Bourquin, 
and “A Chaplain’s Thoughts,” the latter having the further value of 
conserving the witness of the battlefield to the efficacy of prayer. 
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The personality of God is much discussed in the more thoughtful 
essays. ‘Those, however, of a more pantheistic character hold that the 
belief in an impersonal deity is not incompatible with a prayerful spirit. 
The tendency in essays of this type is to interpret the Divine immanence 
in terms of the developing finite consciousness, and of the general evolution 
of mankind. But by far the more representative view is that the Tran- 
scendence of God may be believed consistently with His Immanence, which 
need not be interpreted in terms of an advancing and conscious world- 
process; and that the idea of Infinitude may be combined with that 
of God’s fatherly care. Certain attributes involved in objections and 
difficulties are discussed—for example, the immutability of God in the 
question of the relation of prayer to the conception of the world as a fixed 
order, His wisdom and love in relation to the view that prayer is needless. 

Along with a most marked agreement on the efficacy of prayer and the 
importance of its practice, there is a considerable divergence of opinion as to 
the relative value of the various kinds of prayer, its proper subjects, and its 
answer. And while in some essays, particularly the more mystical, petition 
is discounted and prayer viewed rather as pure adoration, the more common 
view, and surely the right view, is that petition is of the essence of prayer 
—“the natural form in which the sense af dependence finds expression.” 
Appeal is also made, in support of the efficacy of petitionary prayer, to 
the authority of the Scriptures and the evidence of personal experience. 

As to the proper subject of prayer, spiritual benefits have, of course, 
the consensus of opinion. Some strongly urge that only subjective effects, 
such as illumination and moral invigoration, should be looked for in 
prayer. This exclusion of prayer from the realm of material benefits is 
not, however, generally upheld. God is supreme, it is argued, in both 
realms, and wills to be sought of for all things that minister to His children’s 
well-being, temporal as well as eternal. It is also urged that the objective 
and subjective realms are “closely interwoven.” The difficulty occasioned 
by the scientific conception of the reign of law in the material realm is 
dealt with at some length by several writers. It is pointed out that the 
subjective realm also is under law, yet that fact does not preclude the 
communication of thought, feeling, and impulse in human intercourse. In 
illustrating, by human analogy, the possibility of the Divine communication 
of subjective benefits, much appeal is made to the “phenomena of 
telepathy,” also to the significance in this respect of the modern doctrine 
of the Divine Immanence. ‘Telepathy is also resorted to in dealing with 
the more difficult question of the granting of material benefits—in the case, 
for example, of a person in financial distress receiving help. A generous 
impulse, it is explained, may be divinely communicated to one in affluence. 

Where, however, the bestowal of material good involves an apparent 
interference with the uniformity of natural laws, various hypotheses are 
offered in explanation. Sometimes the validity of the theory of an 
universally fixed natural order is questioned. “The uniformity of natural 
law,” one essayist contends, should be understood hypothetically to mean 
only, that is to say, that given certain conditions certain results will follow. 
And may not God in answer to prayer by the fresh exercise of His creative 
power give rise to new conditions and so produce results in other than 
normal ways? ‘The doctrine of the conservation of energy, it is held, is a 
“ physical postulate” based on empirical grounds, and to which we are not 
warranted in giving the universality of mental or moral necessity. More- 
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over, it is further asked, if the reign of natural law does not preclude 
the exercise of human volitional agency, why should it be conceived of as 
limiting the Divine Will? 

Professor Paterson mentions the attempt made by apologists of the 
nineteenth century to meet the difficulty by the predestinarian hypothesis, 
which, accepting the view that the “material realm is a closed system,” 
holds that ‘God in the beginning had foreknowledge of all prayers, and 
so arranged the cosmic forces that at the appropriate moment they should 
work out the answers to those prayers which He decreed to answer.” To 
the objection that this made prayer unnecessary, it was replied that prayer 
also was foreordained, or that, if foreordination made prayer superfluous, 
the same may be said of all human effort. Professor Paterson points out 
that this line of reasoning is markedly absent from these modern essays, 
and suggests the predestinarian scheme of thought may not generally 
appeal to the religious mind of to-day. Another theory meets the 
difficulty by regarding prayer as itself a force or law included within the 
system of cosmic energies and natural laws. “ Prayer,” writes one, “is a 
part of the order of the world and is as constant as this order. . . . If you 
say that all is law, we say prayer is part and parcel of the system, governed 
in accordance with law.” But it is a “force which acts in harmony with 
the fundamental laws of the universe.” Hence the implication that the 
scope of prayer is limited within the material realm. “It functions” only 
“in those regions of experience in which the accomplishment of the 
Divine Will waits on the co-operation of the will of man.” 

The Theosophic conception of “ prayer force” as a kind “ of vibrational 
activity,” to quote an Indian writer, “set up in our mind in the time 
of deep and earnest sentiment, passing on its vibrations to the great ocean 
of mind power in which we live, and producing currents which travel 
on until they reach the mind of other individuals,” may seem crude 
psychology, and may be objected to from the Christian standpoint on the 
ground that it reduces prayer to a kind of material or magical agency, 
especially when the theory ascribes to “ mental force, shaping and directing 
energy, In the realm of atoms and cells,” a significant feature in the wide 
recognition of the therapeutic value of prayer. While the increased 
interest in this aspect of prayer may be ascribed in part at least to 
Christian Science propagandism, its interpretation in the essays is more 
in accordance with traditional Christian teaching and recent scientific 
developments in Psychology. 

Reference is made by more than one writer to the growing tendency 
to trace the subjective efficacy of prayer to the power of self-suggestion ; 
but this, it is pointed out, must ultimately mean Divine reinforcement ; 
that, as Mr F. W. H. Myers contends, “even the self-suggestion which 
refuses to appeal to any higher power, which believes that it is only calling 
up its own private resources into play, must derive its ultimate efficiency 
from the increased outflow from the Infinite Life.” 

What gives peculiar value to the volume is the striking unanimity 
of its testimony to the power of prayer, and its witness to the universality 
of prayer, and to the earnest occupation of the educated lay mind of to-day 
with the problems of religion. In addition to the essays there is a useful 
bibliography and a comprehensive index. The wealth of material, and 
the excellent way in which it is edited, render the work an invaluable help 
to the study of religious experience. A. E. Daviss. 

CrickLewoop, N.W. 








